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INTRODUCTION 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  History  and  Social  Science  Citywide  Learning 
Standards  are  fully  aligned  with  the  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science 
Curriculum  Framework.  Our  local  standards  represent  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
strands  and  standards  included  in  the  state  framework. 

The  topics  included  in  the  state  and  BPS  standards  represent  a  massive  amount 
of  content  to  be  covered  each  year.  We  will  be  challenged  to  do  more  than  cover  the 
content  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  students'  understanding  of  the  most  important 
concepts.  The  extent  to  which  all  of  the  grade-level  topics  included  in  the  standards  must 
be  studied  will  be  dictated  by  the  on-going  development  of  the  Massachusetts 
Comprehensive  Assessment  in  History  and  Social  Science  and  our  own,  local  priority- 
setting  process. 

Teachers  must  use  these  standards  in  combination  with  the  Department  of 
Education's  Guide  to  the  Massachusetts  Comprehensive  Assessment  System:  History: 
and  Social  Science  (yet  to  be  published)  and  the  assessments  themselves.  As  we  learn 
more  about  the  MCAS,  and  as  actual  assessment  questions  are  released  by  the  state 
each  year,  the  BPS  History  and  Social  Science  Department  will  update  the  standards  by 
highlighting  topics  of  particular  importance  and  areas  where  teachers  may  exercise 
some  choice  in  determining  what  to  emphasize. 

Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  students  develop  a  deep  understanding  of  the  most 
important  concepts  in  history,  economics,  geography,  and  civics,  and  apply  this 
understanding  in  thoughtful  ways  to  historical,  contemporary  and  personal  concerns. 
We  must  do  this  while  ensuring  that  students  are  familiar  with  a  sufficiently  broad  range 
of  content  to  do  well  on  the  MCAS. 

Our  work  requires  us  to  be  thoughtful  about  balancing  depth  and  breadth.  The 
Citywide  Learning  Standards  provide  a  platform  to  build  on,  in  combination  with  the  state 
framework,  and  the  MCAS.  It  is  our  collective  challenge  to  discern  what  is  most 
important,  in  the  best  interests  of  our  students.  The  BPS  History  and  Social  Science 
Department  is  committed  to  meeting  this  challenge,  in  collaboration  with  teachers 
throughout  the  system.  Our  work  has  just  begun. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CURRICULUM  FRAMEWORK  -  A  SUMMARY 

The  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science  Curriculum  Framework  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  June  of  1997  in  accordance  with  the 
Massachusetts  Education  Reform  Act  of  1993.  The  Framework,  which  raises  standards 
and  expectations,  outlines  academic  content  and  skills  that  will  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  public  schools.  What  follows  is  a  summary  of  key  portions  of  the 
Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science  Curriculum  Framework. 

CORE  CONCEPT: 

The  goal  of  a  history  and  social  science  curriculum  is  to  enable  students  by 
systematic  study  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  judgment  to  continue 
to  learn  for  themselves;  to  participate  intelligently,  justly,  and  responsibly  in 
civic  life,  and  in  deliberation  about  local,  national,  and  international  issues;  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  historical  and  cultural  resources — historic  sites,  museums, 
parks,  libraries,  multimedia  information  sources — wherever  they  may  travel. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Boston  Public  School  System  to  prepare  our  students  to  meet  this 
goal  and  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  century.  It  is  also  the 
goal  of  Boston  Public  Schools  to  prepare  students  for  MCAS. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES: 

1.  History  and  social  science  should  be  studied  by  every  student  every  year. 

In  keeping  with  Principle  One,  BPS  students  will  study  history  and  social  science 
from  Kindergarten  to  grade  1 1 .  Most  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
history  elective  as  seniors. 

2.  PreK-12  instruction  in  history  and  social  science  is  made  coherent  by  teachers 
from  all  grade  levels  working  together  to  achieve  a  properly  sequenced  course 
of  study.  Such  a  sequence  prevents  major  gaps  and  needless  repetition. 

BPS  has  developed  a  K-11  scope  and  sequence.  Grade  level  content,  skills  and 
objectives  are  spelled  out  to  avoid  the  kind  of  repetition  mentioned  in  Principle 
Two.  Each  teacher  will  have  the  responsibility  to  complete  a  course  of  study 
before  the  end  of  the  year  in  order  to  allow  teachers  in  subsequent  years  to  meet 
their  stated  objectives. 

3.  An  effective  history  and  social  science  curriculum  emphasizes  learning 
through  the  study  of  United  States  and  world  history,  geography,  economics, 
and  civics  and  government. 

BPS  students  will  take  a  total  of  six  U.S.  and  World  History  courses  between 
grades  six  and  eleven.  U.S.  History  will  be  studied  in  Grades  7,  8,  and  11 
(United  States  History  I:  Origins  to  1815;  United  States  History  II:  1800-1890  and 
United  States  History  III:  1865  to  the  Present).  World  History  will  be  studied  in 
Grades  6,  9  and  10  (Ancient  Civilizations-  Origins  to  c.  700  CE;  World  History  I, 
500-1815  CE;  and  World  History  II:  1800  to  the  Present).  The  study  of 


geography,  economics  and  civics/government  will  be  incorporated  into  each 
course. 

4.  An  effective  history  and  social  science  curriculum  recognizes  each  person  as 
an  individual,  encourages  respect  for  human  and  civil  rights  of  all  people,  and 
also  emphasizes  students'  shared  heritage  as  citizens,  residents,  and  future 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

BPS  students  will  be  encouraged  to  study  history  from  traditional  and  non- 
traditional  perspectives.  Part  of  our  shared  heritage  includes  differing 
perspectives  on  essential  issues  (example  Federalist,  Anti-Federalist  debates). 

5.  An  effective  curriculum  in  history  and  social  science  draws  on  and  integrates 
several  disciplines  and  fields  of  study. 

For  example,  BPS  students  will  examine  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  They 
will  look  at  the  teachings  of  prominent  religious  leaders,  and  the  impact  of  those 
teachings  on  Western  and  world  history.  They  will  also  explore  the  impact  of 
technology  on  man's  development,  including  the  impact  on  the  environment.  At 
particular  periods  of  history,  such  as  The  Renaissance  and  The  Harlem 
Renaissance,  students  will  be  encouraged  to  read  the  works  of  noted  individuals 
and  to  study  the  artwork  of  the  time. 

)  6.    The  historical  narrative  should  provide  the  continuous  setting  for  learning  in 

social  science  as  well  as  the  frame  of  reference  from  which  teachers  choose 
the  current  events  and  public  policy  issues  for  student  study,  presentations, 
and  classroom  discussions. 

All  BPS  students  should  be  aware  of  a  chronology  of  historically  significant  global 
events,  including  their  long  and  short  term  effects.  Teaching  the  past  without 
making  relevant  connections  to  the  present  will  not  allow  students  to  thoroughly 
grasp  the  concepts  of  the  past,  make  connections  to  the  present  and  speculate 
about  the  future. 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CITYWIDE  COURSE  STANDARDS 


The  Process 

The  process  of  developing  the  History  and  Social  Science  Standards  began 
during  the  summer  of  1997.  Groups  of  elementary,  middle  and  high  school  history  and 
social  studies  teachers  and  administrators,  working  with  the  most  current  draft  of  the 
state  framework,  developed  curriculum  standards,  which  included  key  questions.  These 
documents  were  revised  in  the  fall  of  1997  using  the  final  version  of  the  state  document. 
Teachers  and  administrators  from  the  fall  Standards  Review  Team  then  worked  on  a 
second  revision.  A  third  team  of  classroom  teachers  and  administrators,  recommended 
by  principals  and  headmasters,  made  additional  revisions  on  previous  versions  of  the 
document. 

In  January  1998,  draft  standards  were  sent  to  classroom  teachers  for  comments 
and  suggested  revisions.  Teachers  were  also  invited  to  open  information  sessions  to 
discuss  state  and  local  standards  and  their  impact  on  teaching  and  learning  in  Boston. 

What  you  have  before  you  is  based  upon  the  tireless  efforts  and  best  knowledge 
of  teachers,  administrators,  college  associates,  department  chairs,  curriculum 
specialists,  professional  and  community  organizations,  and  Department  of  Education 
History  and  Social  Science  specialists.  Regardless  of  the  group  or  individual,  each 
shared  a  common  goal  --  to  help  Boston  Public  School  students  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  (A  list  of  individual  participants  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 


Elementary  Level 

Kindergarten 
Grade  1 
Grade  2 
Grade  3 
Grade  4 
Grade  5 


Families  and  Communities  Near  and  Far,  Now  and  Long  Ago 

Living,  Learning,  and  Working,  Now  and  Long  Ago,  Near  and  Far 

Early  Americas 

People  and  Civilizations  of  the  Old  World 

Regional  United  States  and  Massachusetts  History 

American  Studies 


Middle  School  Level 

Grade  6  Ancient  Civilizations  of  the  Old  World:  Prehistory  to  700  C.E. 

Grade  7  United  States  History  I:  Origins  to  1815 

Grade  8  United  States  History  II:  1815  to  1890 


> 


HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

Grade  9  World  History  I:  500  to  c.  1815 

Grade  10  World  History  II:  1800  to  the  Present 

Grade  11  United  States  History  III:  1865  to  the  Present 

Grade  12  History  or  Social  Science  Elective 


( 


> 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Kindergarten 


Families  and  Communities  Near  and  Far,  Now 
and  Long  Ago 
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KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 

•  Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  e.g.  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict. 

•  Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical 
documents,  other  primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of 
literature,  music  and  art. 

•  Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some 
thoughtful  (and  often  new  or  creative)  way. 

ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from 
primary  sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference 
materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion,  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure; 
including  a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis  and  most  important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to 
the  question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's 
answer.  The  background  information  should  be  included  at  the 
beginning  of  a  response,  before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 

EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
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materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 


HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  prevailed  and  why?  Was 
fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  these  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources 
affect  these  people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  these  people  and  events?  Was  wealth 
distributed  evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  have  been 
distributed?  Who  had  wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 


CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 


< 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 

Student  Products 

Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 

1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  in  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History /Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
will  serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1 .  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks)     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  required  each  marking  or  grading  period  will 
be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The  second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance 
Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning  Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade 
students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.   Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History /Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 
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1 .  Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

2.  Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

3.  Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History/Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

4.  United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

5.  Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grade. 

6.  History/Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 


( 
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Families  and  Communities  Near  and  Far,  Now 

and  Long  Ago 


Kindergarten 


Theme  I:  My  Family,  Myself  and  Others 
Topic  1 :  Myself 


Broad  Concept: 

1 .  Students  recognize  that  each  person  is  a  special  individual. 

2.  Students  recognize  similarities  and  differences  among  classmates. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

•  Individual  student  characteristics  such  as  eye  color,  height,  hair  color. 

•  His  or  her  first  and  last  name. 

•  His  or  her  birthday  (month  and  day) 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  kindergarten  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this 
topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Give  their  names  when  asked  by  the  teacher. 

•  Draw  themselves  showing  in  the  picture,  eye  color,  hair  color,  etc. 

•  Draw  a  picture  of  other  people  who  are  similar  to  or  different  from  the  student. 

•  Explain  their  drawings  to  the  class/teacher. 

•  Recognize  themselves  in  multicultural  stories  and  settings. 


Topic  2:  My  Family 

Broad  Concepts: 

1    Students  identify  themselves  as  members  of  a  group  known  as  a  family. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  The  relationship  and  role  of  each  of  the  following  in  a  family:  mother,  father,  sister, 
brother,  aunt,  uncle,  cousin,  grandparents. 

•  The  characteristics  of  a  family. 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  kindergarten  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this 

topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Draw  their  family  members  and  tell  the  relation  of  each  to  the  child. 

•  Identify  characters  in  stories  who  are  part  of  a  family. 

Topic  3:      Myself  and  Others 

Broad  Concepts: 

1 .  Students  identify  themselves  as  members  of  different  groups  (classroom,  community, 
friends)  and  articulate  characteristic  similarities  and  differences  between  themselves 
and  others. 

2.  Students  recognize  and  establish  a  growing  respect  for  differences  among  people 
including  people  of  a  different  gender,  with  different  physical  characteristics,  of 
different  or  similar  backgrounds,  from  different  or  similar  family  structures,  and  from 
different  or  similar  ethnic  heritage. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  Respect  for  others. 

•  Why  we  have  friends. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  kindergarten  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this 

topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Draw  a  classmate  and  tells  who  the  person  is. 

•  Tell  the  qualities  of  a  good  friend. 


Topic  4:      My  Need  for  Food 

Broad  Concept: 

1 .  Students  recognize  the  need  to  eat  good  food. 

2.  Students  recognize  that  the  food  we  eat  comes  from  many  places. 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand. . . 

•  The  different  places  from  which  food  comes. 

•  Why  children  need  good  food  and  nutrition. 

•  The  basic  meals  eaten  by  most  people. 

•  Ways  to  prepare  food. 
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•  Similar  and  different  kinds  of  food  eaten  by  people  around  the  world. 

•  How  inventions  and  discoveries  have  allowed  us  to  preserve  our  food  (freezing, 
refrigerating). 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  kindergarten  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this 
topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Identify  various  kinds  of  vegetables. 

•  Draw  and  tell  about  places  from  which  food  comes  such  as  farms  and  grocery  stores. 

•  Draw  and  tell  how  food  is  prepared  at  home. 

•  Tell  how  the  foods  eaten  by  characters  in  books  are  similar  to  or  different  from  the 
foods  eaten  by  students. 


Topic  5:      My  Need  for  Clothing 

Broad  Concept: 

1 .    Students  recognize  that  we  wear  different  kinds  of  clothing  depending  upon  the 
climate,  season,  weather,  occasion,  place,  customs. 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Why  we  need  clothing. 

•  How  weather  influences  what  we  wear. 

•  How  seasons  influence  what  we  wear. 

•  How  activities  influence  what  we  wear, 

•  How  where  we  live  influences  what  we  wear. 

•  How  when  we  lived  (time  period)  influenced  what  we  wore 

•  How  special  occasions  influence  what  we  wear. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  kindergarten  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this 

topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Use  pictures  from  other  countries  or  other  parts  of  America  to  point  out  clothing  that 
is  similar  to  or  different  from  that  worn  by  students. 

•  Draw  or  identify  clothing  that  one  would  wear  to  the  beach,  to  a  party,  to  school,  to  a 
baseball  game  etc. 

•  Identify  clothing  that  one  would  wear  when  it  rains,  snows  etc. 

•  Identify  clothing  that  is  worn  by  people  in  hot  places,  cold  places. 

•  Recognize  the  kinds  of  clothing  worn  by  different  characters  in  a  story  and  explain 
why  the  characters  wore  this  particular  clothing. 
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•     See  old  pictures  of  people  and  point  out  the  ways  in  which  the  clothing  in  the  picture 
is  different  from  their  own. 


Topic  6:  My  Need  for  Shelter 

Broad  Concept; 

1 .  Students  will  recognize  the  basic  need  for  shelter  by  all  people. 

2.  Students  will  recognize  the  many  different  kinds  of  homes  in  which  people  live. 
(Homes  should  include  apartments.) 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand. . . 

•  Homes  vary  around  the  world. 

•  How  homes  are  similar  and  different. 

•  Homes  in  which  people  of  the  past  lived. 


Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  kindergarten  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this 

topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Draw  the  place  in  which  they  live. 

•  Identify  homes  in  pictures  and  stories. 

•  Identify  the  kinds  of  materials  used  to  build  homes  now  and  in  the  past,  near  and  far. 

•  See  pictures  of  a  homes/furnishings  from  around  the  world  and  from  the  past  then  tell 
how  it  is  different  from  their  own. 


Theme  II:  My  School  and  My  Community 


Topic  7:  My  School 


Broad  Concept: 

1 .  Students  recognize  the  school  as  an  important  building  within  a  community. 

2.  Students  recognize  the  divisions  (parts)  within  the  building  and  how  each  is  used. 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  purpose  of  school 

•  Ways  of  learning  and  gaining  knowledge. 

•  The  people  who  work  in  a  school. 

•  How  classrooms  are  similar  and  different. 

•  Rooms  in  the  school  (cafeteria,  library,  music  room)  and  how  each  is  used. 
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•  Students  who  make  up  a  class. 

•  Rules  of  behavior  in  school  to  include:  working  cooperatively  with  others,  giving 
consideration  to  others;  treating  others  with  fairness  and  respect;  sharing  and  taking 
turns;  showing  self-control  and  patience;  working  effectively  alone  and  in 
cooperation  with  others. 

•  How  schools  in  other  places  and  at  other  times  are  (were)  similar  to  and  different 
from  the  schools  students  attend  today. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  kindergarten  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this 
topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Identify  essential  school  employees  or  those  connected  with  the  school  (principal, 
nurse,  librarian,  custodian,  secretary,  teachers,  school-crossing  guard,  bus  driver)  by 
name  and  job  title  (Mrs.  Jones,  the  school  nurse). 
Identify  the  purpose  of  school  in  their  lives. 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  school  and  their  favorite  person  or  thing  in  the  school. 
Identify  different  parts  of  the  school  and  describe  their  use. 
Exhibit  appropriate  behavior  in  class,  in  play  settings,  and  in  groups. 
Use  pictures  to  point  out  or  tell  how  schools  in  other  places  are  similar  to  and 
different  from  schools  today 

Topic  8:  My  Community 

Broad  Concept: 

1     Students  recognize  the  basic  characteristics  of  a  community. 
2.    Students  understand  how  communities  have  changed  over  time. 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

The  different  kinds  of  buildings  found  in  a  community. 

The  different  kinds  of  people  who  work  and  live  in  a  community. 

How  a  community  has  changed  over  time 

The  kinds  of  transportation  found  in  a  community. 

The  kinds  of  recreation  found  in  a  community. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  kindergarten  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this 

topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Identify  stores,  buildings  and  other  places  in  a  community. 

•  Identify  how  each  building  is  used  (hospital-  to  tend  to  the  sick  or  to  make  us  well; 
grocery  store-  to  buy  food). 

•  Tell  the  different  kinds  of  jobs  held  by  people  in  the  community. 
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•  Identify  pictures  of  community  leaders,  to  include  the  Governor,  Mayor,  President  of 
the  United  States  and  notable  community  leaders. 

•  Draw  a  picture  showing  ways  people  can  improve  the  community/neighborhood. 

•  Describe  places  outside  of  the  home  or  community  where  the  family  shops. 

•  Draw  a  picture  or  create  a  model  of  the  community  (neighborhood)  with  homes,  and 
other  buildings  found  in  a  community. 

Topic  9;  My  Need  to  Follow  Rules,  Accept 

Responsibility  and  Make  Decisions 

Broad  Concept: 

1.  Students  recognize  that  individuals  within  a  community  of  people  must  follow  rules, 
accept  responsibilities,  share  ideas,  cooperate,  negotiate  to  problem  solve,  and  make 
decisions. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  The  importance  of  rules  at  home,  in  school,  in  the  classroom,  at  the  playground  and  in 
the  community. 

•  Rules  of  behavior  in  school,  at  the  playground,  at  home,  in  a  store,  etc. 

•  Individuals  at  home,  in  school  and  in  the  community  who  makes  rules. 

•  The  Golden  Rule  as  expressed  in  stories  and  fables. 

•  Rights  and  responsibilities  children  have  in  school. 

•  Responsibilities  at  home,  at  school,  with  friends,  and  in  the  community. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  kindergarten  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this 

topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Draw  an  individual  in  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  community  who  makes  rules. 
Explain  to  the  class  who  the  person  in  the  picture  is  and  the  rule  that  is  being 
conveyed  or  followed. 

•  Assist  the  teacher  in  making  rules  for  the  classroom. 

•  Recite  the  rules  of  safety  students  must  follow  in  an  emergency  and  tell  why  each  is 
important. 

•  Demonstrate  classroom  responsibility  and  talk  about  responsibilities  they  have  at 
home. 

•  Draw  or  demonstrate  ways  to  keep  a  classroom,  community  or  home  clean  and  neat 

•  Point  out  characters  in  stories  that  did  not  follow  rules  and  tell  what  happened  as  a 
result. 

•  Identify  rules  in  stories,  fables  etc. 

•  Recall  instances  in  stories  where  rules  were  not  obeyed. 

•  Resolve  a  hypothetical  problem,  explaining  why  students  would  act  in  a  particular 
manner. 
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Theme  III:  My  Country  and  My  World 

Topic  10:  Days,  Weeks,  Months,  Seasons, 
and  Time 

Broad  Concept: 

1 .  Students  recognize  the  ways  in  which  we  measure  time. 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Changes  in  time  (e.g.  morning,  noon,  night,  early,  late  yesterday,  today,  tomorrow) 

•  How  to  tell  time. 

•  Changes  in  seasons  (e.g.  spring,  summer,  fall,  winter) 

•  The  days  of  the  week. 

•  The  names  of  the  months. 

•  The  number  of  months  in  a  year. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  kindergarten  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this 
topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Name  the  days  of  the  week  in  order. 

•  Name  the  months  of  the  year  in  order. 

•  Name  the  seasons  and  show  or  tell  how  each  season  is  different  (snow  in  winter,  wear 
hats  and  mittens  in  winter,  hot  in  summer  etc.) 

•  Create  a  calendar. 

•  Use  pictures  to  describe  location  (What's  under  the  table9  What's  next  to  the  book?) 

•  Draw  the  classroom  and  talk  about  objects  that  are  near  to  and  far  from  another. 


Topic  11:  My  Country 


Broad  Concept: 

1 .  Students  recognize  America  as  their  "home." 

2.  Students  understand  the  meaning  of  American  symbols  of  Freedom  and  Unity. 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand. . . 

•  The  story  of  the  American  flag. 

•  Where  America  is  located  on  the  map. 

•  Where  our  nation's  capital  is  located 
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•  Symbols  that  are  important  to  the  country. 

•  Songs  associated  with  this  country. 

•  Actions  people  take  to  show  pride  in  this  country. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  (Note:  Teachers  should  see  BPS  circular  regarding 
the  Pledge.) 

•  Sing  a  patriotic  song. 

•  Sing,  "My  Country 'Tis  of  Thee." 

•  Name  the  country  in  which  we  live. 

•  Name  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

•  See  and  identify  pictures  of  American  symbols  displayed  in  the  classroom.  National 
symbols  should  include:  The  American  flag,  the  Liberty  Bell,  The  Statute  of  Liberty, 
Washington  Monument,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  Memorials.  Other  symbols  may 
include  The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  Dr.  King  Memorial,  American  Bald 
Eagle. 

•  Draw  an  American  symbol  and  tell  why  it  is  important. 

•  Draw  the  flag  and  tell  how  one  should  care  for  it. 

•  Decide,  as  a  class,  upon  new  American  symbols,  explaining  why  each  has  been 
selected. 


Topic  12:  My  World 


Broad  Concept: 

1 .    Students  identify  and  describe  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  greater  world  around 
them  and  the  need  to  keep  our  world  (Earth)  clean. 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand. . . 

•  Directions  (e.g.  near,  far,  above,  below,  up,  down,  in  front  of,  behind) 

•  Shapes  and  sizes  of  objects-  big  and  small;  short  and  tall. 

•  Geometric  shapes-  square  (box  shape);  round  (ball  shape). 

•  The  difference  between  a  map  and  a  globe. 

•  How  to  identify  water  and  land  on  a  map. 

•  Reasons  why  we  recycle. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  See  a  map  of  the  world  and  point  out  America. 

•  See  continents  and  bodies  of  water  on  display  in  the  classroom. 

•  Distinguish  by  pointing  out  the  difference  between  land  and  water  on  a  map  or  globe. 
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•  Distinguish  between  a  round  globe  and  a  flat  map 

•  Describe  places  that  are  fun  to  visit. 

•  Tell  ways  we  can  keep  our  World  neat  and  clean 

•  Draw  pictures  of  land  and  water. 

Topics  13:  Celebrations 

Broad  Concept: 

1 .    Students  are  familiar  with  the  different  ways  of  celebrating. 

What  specifics  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand. . . 

•  The  meaning  of  celebration. 

•  Different  kinds  of  celebrations  (personal,  national,  cultural,  ethnic). 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  the  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Identify,  describe  or  draw  their  favorite  event  to  celebrate. 

•  Identify  the  holidays  that  are  celebrated  in  Massachusetts:  Evacuation  Day,  Patriot's 
Day,  Bunker  Hill  Day 

•  Identify  people  or  events  that  are  celebrated:  4th  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Columbus  Day, 
Veteran's  Day  Thanksgiving  Day,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  Birthday,  President's 
Day,  Memorial  Day. 

•  Identify  events  and  holidays  that  are  celebrated  by  others  now  and  in  the  past. 

•  Identify  ethnic  or  world  holidays. 

•  Create  a  holiday  or  a  celebration  and  tell  why  it  is  important. 
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Learning  Standards  Specific  to  Kindergarten 

The  following  information,  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science 
Curriculum  Framework,  describes  what  kindergarten  students  should  be  able  to  do  in 
each  of  the  four  Learning  Strands.  Teachers  may  wish  to  use  these  standards,  to  guide 
the  development  of  lessons. 

History  Strand 

Kindergarten  students  can. . . 

•  Practice  and  acquire  the  habit  of  listening  to  and  following  stories. 

•  Learn  to  recognize  narrative  story  elements:  chronology  ("now,"  "long  ago")  and 
narrative  order  (first,  next,  last) 

•  Attend  with  teacher  assistance  to  causal  factors  in  stories: 

•  Character,  ideas,  family/social  /economic  setting 

•  Geography,  season 

•  Accident,  etc. 

•  Dictate  sentences  about  story  elements  of  character,  event,  setting 

•  Memorize  historical  poetry,  songs,  portions  of  documents  and  speeches. 

Geo2raphy  Strand 

Kindergarten  students  can. . . 

•  Practice  being  careful  observers  of  natural  surroundings.  With  teacher  assistance, 
note  regular  changes/patterns: 

•  Length  of  day/night 

•  Seasons 

•  Features  of  local  topography 

•  Geology,  biology 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  notice  connections  between  geography  and  the  way  people 
live  "now"  and  "long  ago"  as  depicted  in  stories. 

•  Follow  as  the  teacher  traces  stories  on  a  large  globe. 

•  Identify  basic  global  features  (continents,  oceans,  poles,  axis) 

Economics 

Kindergarten  students  can. . . 

•  Notice  with  teacher  assistance:  basic  needs  of  people  "now"  and  "long  ago"  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter. 

•  Identify  resources,  plentiful  and  scarce,  to  satisfy  needs. 

•  Begin  to  understand  the  family  "economy"  for  meeting  needs  (family  tasks) 

•  Begin  to  understand  the  community  "economy"  (mutual  assistance  and  exchange) 

Civics  and  Government 

Kindergarten  students  can. . . 

•  Learn  and  practice  rules  and  precepts  of  the  learning  community; 

•  Respect  persons  and  property  (courtesy  and  consideration,  taking  turns) 

•  Take  part  by  being  cooperative  and  helpful  to  others. 
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•     Share  responsibility  for  keeping  classroom  order. 

•  Work  with  diligence  and  honesty. 

•  Begin  to  understand  reasons  for  following  rules  at  home,  in  the  classroom,  on  the 
playground. 

•  Be  touched  in  their  aspirations  by  stories  of  good,  just,  noble  actions. 
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Notes: 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  1 


Living,  Learning  and  Working,  Now  and  Long 
Ago,  Near  and  Far 
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KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 


• 


Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  e.g.  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict. 

Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical 
documents,  other  primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of 
literature,  music  and  art. 


Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some 
thoughtful  (and  often  new  or  creative)  way. 


ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement:  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from 
primary  sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference 
materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure; 
including  a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis  and  most  important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to 
the  question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's 
answer.  The  background  information  should  be  included  at  the 
beginning  of  a  response,  before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  prevailed  and  why?  Was 
fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  these  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources 
affect  these  people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  these  people  and  events?  Was  wealth 
distributed  evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  have  been 
distributed?  Who  had  wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 

Student  Products 

Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 

1     The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  in  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
will  serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1 .  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks).  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  required  each  marking  or  grading  period  will 
be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The  second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance 
Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning  Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade 
students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History/Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
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binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 

1 .  Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

2.  Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

3.  Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History /Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

4.  United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

5.  Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 

6.  History /Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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LIVING,  LEARNING  AND  WORKING  NOW  AND  LONG  AGO,  NEAR  AND  FAR 


Theme  I:  My  Family,  Myself  and  Others 


Topic  1:  Myself 


Broad  Concept: 

•  Students  recognize  that  each  person  is  a  special  individual. 

•  Students  recognize  similarities  and  differences  among  classmates. 

•  Students  recognize  the  way  that  each  has  changed  from  the  previous  school  year. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Individual  student  characteristics  such  as  eye  color,  height,  hair  color. 

•  Their  first  and  last  names. 

•  Their  birthday  (month  and  day) 

•  Individual  characteristics  of  other  students. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  Grade  1  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Each  student  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Give  his  or  her  name  when  asked  by  the  teacher. 

•  Draw  a  self  portrait  that  shows  eye  color,  hair  color,  or  other  individual  features.. 

•  Draw  a  picture  of  other  people  showing  how  people  are  alike  and  different  from  one 
another. 

•  Explain  his/her  drawing  to  the  class/teacher 

•  Recognize  himself/herself  in  multicultural  stories  and  settings. 


Topic  2:  My  Family 


Broad  Concepts: 

•  The  students  identify  themselves  as  members  of  a  group  known  as  a  family. 

•  The  students  understand  family  life  now  and  in  the  recent  past,  near  and  far. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  The  relationship  and  role  of  each  of  the  following  in  a  family:  mother,  father,  sister, 
brother,  aunt,  uncle,  cousin,  grandparents. 

•  The  characteristics  of  a  family. 
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•  How  families  work  together. 

•  Family  life  is  different  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

•  How  family  life  has  changed  in  the  recent  past  (roles,  jobs,  technology  or  inventions, 
traditions) 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  Grade  1  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Each  student  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Draw  members  of  his/her  family  and  tell  the  relation  of  each  to  the  child. 

•  Identify  characters  in  stories  that  are  part  of  a  family. 

•  Compare  and  contrast  family  life  now  with  family  life  over  time. 

•  Examine  and  ask  questions  about  photographs  showing  family  life  in  another  place 
and  time. 

Topic  3:  Myself  and  Others 

Broad  Concepts: 

•  The  students  identify  themselves  as  members  of  different  groups  (classroom, 
community,  friends)  and  articulates  characteristic  similarities  and  differences  between 
the  child  and  others. 

•  Recognize  and  establish  a  growing  respect  for  differences  among  people  including 
people  of  a  different  gender,  with  different  physical  characteristics,  of  different  or 
similar  backgrounds,  from  different  or  similar  family  structures,  and  from  different  or 
similar  ethnic  heritage. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  Why  we  live  and  work  together  in  groups. 

•  Differences  among  individual  people. 

•  The  meaning  of  friendship 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  Grade  1  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Each  student  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Draw  a  classmate  and  tell  who  the  person  is. 

•  Tell  the  qualities  of  a  good  friend. 

•  Draw  a  poster  showing  how  individuals  are  alike  and  different.  With  teacher 
assistance,  explain  the  poster  in  writing. 
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Topic  4:  My  Need  to  Follow  Rules,  Accept 
Responsibility  and  Make  Decisions 

Broad  Concept: 

•  Students  recognize  that  individuals  within  a  community  of  people  must  follow  rules, 
accept  responsibilities,  share  ideas,  cooperate,  negotiate  to  problem  solve,  and  make 
decisions. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  The  importance  of  rules  at  home,  in  school,  in  the  classroom,  at  the  playground  and  in 
the  community. 

•  Rules  of  behavior  in  school,  at  the  playground,  at  home,  in  a  store,  etc. 

•  Individuals  at  home,  in  school  and  in  the  community  who  makes  rules. 

•  The  Golden  Rule  as  expressed  in  stories  and  fables. 

•  Consequences  of  not  following  rules. 

•  Rights  and  responsibilities  children  have  in  school. 

•  Responsibilities  at  home,  at  school,  with  friends,  and  in  the  community. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  Grade  1  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Each  student  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Draw  an  individual  at  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  community  who  makes  rules. 
Explain  to  the  class  who  the  person  in  the  picture  is  and  the  rule  that  is  being 
conveyed  or  followed. 

Assist  the  teacher  in  making  rules  for  the  classroom. 

Recite  the  rules  of  safety  students  must  follow  in  an  emergency  and  tell  why  each  is 
important. 

Demonstrate  classroom  responsibility  and  talk  about  the  responsibilities  each  child 
has  at  home. 

Draw  or  demonstrate  ways  to  keep  a  classroom,  community  or  home  clean  and  neat. 
Point  our  characters  in  stories  that  did  not  follow  rules  and  tell  what  happened  as  a 
result. 

Identify  rules  in  stories,  fables  etc. 

Recall  instances  in  stories  where  rules  were  not  obeyed  and  tell  the  consequences. 
Resolve  a  hypothetical  problem,  explaining  why  the  student  would  act  in  a  particular 
manner. 
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Theme  II:  America 


Topic  5:  My  Country 


Broad  Concept: 

•  Students  recognize  America  as  their  "home." 

•  Students  understand  the  meaning  of  American  symbols  of  Freedom  and  Unity. 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand. . . 

•  The  story  of  the  American  flag. 

•  Where  America  is  located  on  the  map 

•  Where  our  nation's  capital  is  located. 

•  The  leader  of  our  nation. 

•  Symbols  that  are  important  to  the  country. 

•  Songs  associated  with  this  country. 

•  Actions  people  take  to  show  pride  in  the  country. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  Grade  1  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Each  student  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  (Teachers,  please  review  BPS  circular  regarding  the 
Pledge.) 

•  Sing  or  hear  patriotic  songs. 

•  Sing,  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee." 

•  Name  the  country  in  which  we  live. 

•  Name  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

•  Name  the  president  of  the  country  and  recognize  the  individual's  picture. 

•  See  and  identify  pictures  of  American  symbols  displayed  in  the  classroom.  National 
symbols  should  include:  The  American  flag,  The  Liberty  Bell,  The  Statute  of  Liberty, 
Washington  Monument,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  Memorials.  Other  symbols  may 
include  The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  Dr.  King  Memorial,  American  Bald 
Eagle. 

•  Tell  the  history  of  the  flag  and  what  the  flag  symbolizes. 

•  Draw  an  American  symbol  and  tell  the  class  why  it  is  important. 
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Theme  III:  Living,  Learning  and  Working  in 
Communities  Now  and  Long  Ago,  Near  and 
Far  Away 

Purpose: 

To  familiarize  students  with  the  ways  that  other  people  and  communities  live, 
work  and  learn.  After  a  review  of  "My  Community,"  students  will  learn  about  the  daily 
life  of  individuals  in  two  of  five  communities  -  Plimoth  Plantation,  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  (These  communities  represent  life  from  America's 
past.)  Japan  and  Ghana.  (These  two  "communities"  will  expose  students  to  the  global 
community.)  All  teachers  are  expected  to  study  one  American  community  and  one  world 
community.  A  sample  guide  to  study  each  community  follows. 

Requirements: 

•  All  students  participate  in  an  in-depth  study  of  a  past  American  community. 

•  All  students  participate  in  an  in-depth  study  of  a  global  community. 


Topic  6:  My  Community 


Broad  Concept: 

•  Students  recognize  the  basic  characteristics  of  a  community,  including  physical 
characteristics  (landforms,  climate,  temperature  or  weather,  bodies  of  water)  and 
human  characteristics  (jobs,  language  spoken,  homes,  recreation  etc). 

•  Students  understand  how  communities  change  over  time. 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand. . . 

•  The  physical  characteristics  of  a  community  (landforms,  bodies  of  water,  vegetation) 

•  The  different  kinds  of  buildings  found  in  a  community. 

•  The  different  kinds  of  people  who  work  and  live  in  a  community  (human 
characteristics  of  a  place). 

•  How  a  community  changes  over  time. 

•  The  kinds  of  transportation  found  in  a  community. 

•  The  kinds  of  recreation  found  in  a  community. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  Grade  1  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Each  student  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Identify  stores,  buildings  and  other  places  in  a  community. 

•  Tell  or  draw  physical  feature  found  in  the  community  such  as  a  well  known  street 
with  shops,  trees,  pond,  river. 
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•  Identify  how  each  building  is  used  (hospital-  to  tend  to  the  sick  or  to  make  us  well; 
grocery  store-  to  buy  food). 

•  Tell  the  different  kinds  of  jobs  held  by  people  in  the  community. 

•  Tell  the  different  types  of  transportation  in  the  community. 

•  See  pictures  of  a  community  and  point  out  important  buildings,  places,  people. 

•  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  things  he/she  sees  on  his/her  way  to  school,  to  the  store  or  to  a 
park  and  explain  the  drawing  to  the  class. 

•  Create,  with  teacher  assistance,  a  model  community.  Mark,  place  or  label  places  such 
as  the  local  post  office,  shopping  area,  trees  on  the  street  etc. 

•  Identify  pictures  of  community  leaders,  to  include  the  governor  and  the  mayor. 


Topic  7:  Daily  Life  in  An  American 

Community 


Broad  Concept: 

•  Students  recognize  how  people  in  a  local  community  lived  long  ago.  This  includes 
rules,  jobs,  housing,  schooling,  transportation,  communication,  and  recreation. 

•  Students  will  relate  to  a  type  of  community  unlike  that  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

•  Students  will  recognize  the  similarities  and  differences  between  today's  communities 
and  this  American  community  of  the  past. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

The  kinds  of  people  who  lived  in  the  community. 

The  kinds  of  work  done  by  men,  women,  children  in  the  community. 

The  kinds  of  shelter  in  which  people  in  the  community  lived. 

The  kinds  of  schooling  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  community. 

The  rules  of  the  community. 

How  people,  goods  and  materials  were  transported  from  one  place  to  another. 

How  people,  in  the  time  before  television  and  radio,  were  kept  informed. 

What  people  in  the  community  did  for  fun. 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Each  student  should  be  able  to  . . . 

•  Describe  the  daily  life  of  a  boy  or  girl  living  in  an  American  community  such  as 
Plimoth  Plantation. 

•  Describe  the  daily  life  of  mothers,  fathers  and  other  adults  in  an  American  community 
such  as  Plimoth  Plantation. 

•  Draw  people  in  Plimoth  Plantation  at  work  or  at  play, 

•  Draw  or  tell  how  people  in  the  community  got  from  one  place  to  another  and  why  it 
was  important  to  do  so. 

•  View  pictures  of  the  community  or  hear  narratives  about  the  community  and  recall 
details  about  the  pictures  or  story. 
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•  Hear  narratives  about  daily  life  in  this  setting. 

•  Draw  scenes  of  daily  life  (eating  or  growing  food,  sewing) 

•  Describe  in  writing,  with  teacher  assistance,  the  similarities  and  differences  between 
communities  today  and  this  American  community  of  long  ago. 

Topic  8:  Daily  Life  in  A  Global  Community 

Broad  Concept: 

•  Students  recognize  how  people  in  a  global  community  live  today  or  long  ago.  This 
includes  jobs,  housing,  schooling,  transportation,  communication,  and  recreation. 

•  Students  will  relate  to  a  type  of  community  unlike  that  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

•  Students  will  recognize  the  similarities  and  differences  between  today's  communities 
and  this  global. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

Where,  on  a  map,  the  country  is  located. 

The  kinds  of  people  who  lived  in  the  community. 

The  kinds  of  work  done  by  men,  women,  children  in  the  community. 

The  kinds  of  shelter  in  which  the  people  in  the  community  live  or  lived. 

The  kinds  of  schooling  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  community. 

How  people,  goods  and  materials  were  transported  from  one  place  to  another 

How  people  are/were  kept  informed. 

What  people  in  the  community  did  for  fun. 

The  rules  of  the  community. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  Grade  1  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Each  student  should  be  able  to  . . . 

•  Name  the  global  community  and  point  to  its  location  on  a  map.  (Japan  in  Asia,  Ghana 
in  Africa.) 

•  Describe  the  daily  life  of  a  boy  or  girl  living  in  a  global  community  such  as  Japan. 

•  Describe  the  daily  life  of  mothers,  fathers  and  other  adults  in  a  global  community 
such  as  Japan. 

•  Draw  people  in  Japan  at  work  or  at  play, 

•  Draw  or  tell  how  people  in  the  community  travel  from  one  place  to  another  and  why 
it  is  important  to  do  so. 

•  View  pictures  of  the  community  or  hear  narratives  about  the  community  and  recall 
details  about  the  pictures  or  story. 

•  Hear  narratives  about  daily  life,  including  kinds  of  food,  clothing  and  recreational 
activities  in  this  setting  and  recreate  these  scenes  in  drawings. 

•  Describe  in  writing,  with  teacher  assistance,  the  similarities  and  differences  between 
communities  today  and  this  global  community 
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Learning  Standards  Specific  to  Grade  1 

The  following  information,  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science 
Curriculum  Framework,  describes  what  grade  one  students  should  be  able  to  do  in  each 
of  the  four  Learning  Strands.  Teachers  may  wish  to  use  these  standards,  to  guide  the 
development  of  lessons. 

History  Strand 

Students  in  Grade  1  can. . . 

•  Recognize  and  describe  more  complex  story  elements  of  chronology  and  narrative 
sequences. 

•  Describe  story  elements  of  character,  event,  setting. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  draw  simple  inferences  from  story: 

•  About  character,  events,  or  setting 

•  About  causal  factors 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  identify/seek  evidence  for  inferences. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  make  comparative  oral  connections  between  stories,  between 
stories  and  life  experiences. 

•  Write  properly  sequenced  descriptions  and  summaries. 

•  Memorize  historical  poetry,  songs,  portions  of  documents  and  speeches. 

Geoeraphy  Strand 

Students  in  Grade  1  can. . . 

•  Continue  regular  observation  "tours"  and  record  changes: 

•  Ecology  (plant  and  animal) 

•  Sky,  weather 

•  Continue  to  learn  global  features  (hemisphere,  rivers,  mountains) 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  follow  a  story  on  a  globe  or  a  map. 

•  Begin  to  learn  map  reading  vocabulary. 

Economics  Strand 

Students  in  Grade  1  can. . . 

•  Begin  to  notice,  with  teacher  assistance,  complexity  for  needs; 

•  The  use  of  leisure  time  for  practice  of  religion,  arts,  and  sciences,  sociability, 
community,  security 

•  The  accumulation  of  wealth  (individual  and  community)  to  provide  for  these 
needs. 

•  Begin  to  notice,  with  teacher  assistance,  changing  and  developing  resources  depicted 
in  narrative  accounts: 

•  Gathering/hunting  and  fishing/exchange/agricultural  production/trade  and 
money/commerce/manufacturing/service. 
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Civics  and  Government 

Students  in  Grade  1  can. . . 

•  Observe  and  practice  rules  and  precepts  of  the  learning  community. 

•  Begin  to  work  in  groups  with  defined  tasks  and  responsibilities  for  the  work  of 
classrooms. 

•  From  stories,  myths,  narrative  accounts,  biographies,  learn  more  about  qualities  of 
character  to  emulate  or  avoid. 

•  Be  introduced  in  story  and  narrative  to  ideas  of  liberty  and  justice. 
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Notes: 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  2 


Early  Americas 
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KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 

•  Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  e.g.  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict 

•  Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical 
documents,  other  primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of 
literature,  music  and  art. 


Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some 
thoughtful  (and  often  new  or  creative)  way. 


ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from 
primary  sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference 
materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure; 
including  a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis  and  most  important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to 
the  question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's 
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answer.  The  background  information  should  be  included  at  the 
beginning  of  a  response,  before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 

EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  prevailed  and  why?  Was 
fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  these  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources 
affect  these  people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  these  people  and  events?  Was  wealth 
distributed  evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  have  been 
distributed?  Who  had  wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 

Student  Products 

Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 

1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  of  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
will  serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1 .    History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2     Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks).  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  required  each  marking  or  grading  period  will 
be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The  second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance 
Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning  Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade 
students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and  transcriptions 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  Hi  story /Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6     History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History/Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
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binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 

1 .  Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

2.  Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

3.  Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History/Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

4.  United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

5.  Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 

6.  History/Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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The  Early  Americas  -  Life  Before  and  After  the  Coming  of  the 

Europeans 


Theme  I:  Native  American  Life  Before  the  Coming  of 
the  Europeans 

Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  life  and  culture  of 
Native  Americans  and  to  provide  students  with  a  sense  of  respect  for  the  first  known 
people  to  populate  the  Americas  (North,  South,  and  Central)  and  surrounding  islands. 

Students  will  learn  about  the  daily  life  of  Natives  in  two  different  settings.  The 
first  setting  is  Massachusetts.  AH  students  will  learn  about  the  Wampanoags.  The 
second  setting  is  in  South  and  Central  America  and  neighboring  island.  All  teachers  are 
expected  to  expose  children  to  one  of  the  following  Native  groups  -  The  Incas,  The 
Aztecs  or  The  Tainos. 

Requirements: 

•  All  students  will  study  and  learn  in-depth  about  the  Wampanoags. 

•  All  students  will  study  and  learn  about  one  additional  Native  group  -  The  Incas,  The 
Aztecs  or  The  Tainos 

Topic  1:  Daily  Life  in  a  Native  American  Community 

Broad  Concepts:. 

•  Students  recognize  how  Native  Americans  lived  long  ago.  This  will  include  the 
setting  in  which  they  lived,  food,  shelter,  roles  of  men,  women  and  children, 
transportation,  communications  and  recreation 

•  Students  will  relate  to  another  kind  of  community  unlike  that  with  which  the  students 
are  familiar. 

•  Students  recognize  similarities  and  differences  between  today's  communities  and 
those  from  the  past. 

•  Students  review  the  basic  characteristics  of  a  community,  including  physical 
characteristics  (landforms,  climate,  temperature  or  weather,  bodies  of  water)  and 
human  characteristics  (jobs,  language  spoken,  homes,  recreation  etc). 

•  Students  understand  how  humans  interact  with  the  environment. 

•  Students  understand  how  communities  change  over  time. 

•  Students,  through  narratives,  read  and  hear  about  other  Native  American  groups  and 
their  life  experiences. 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

How  the  Natives  came  to  North  America. 

The  physical  and  human  characteristics  of  the  community. 

How  the  group  adapted  to  the  environment. 

How  the  group  interacted  with  the  environment. 

The  kind  of  shelter  in  which  people  in  the  community  lived. 

The  different  kinds  of  foods  grown  by  the  community. 

The  kinds  of  people  who  lived  in  the  community. 

The  cultural  customs  of  the  community,  including  the  arts. 

The  kind  of  work  done  by  men,  women,  children  in  the  community. 

The  kind  of  schooling  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  community. 

Rules  by  which  people  in  the  community  lived. 

How  people,  goods  and  materials  were  transported  from  one  place  to  another. 

How  people  kept  informed. 

Recreational  activities  of  the  community. 

How  Native  American  life  changed  after  contact  with  the  Europeans. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  Grade  2  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Through  oral  or  written  narratives,  pictures,  maps,  or  other  physical  descriptions,  students 

should  be  able  to... 

•     Identify  the  physical  setting  where  Natives  developed  their  community.  The  setting 

should  include  landforms,  bodies  of  water,  vegetation,  natural  resources. 

Tell  how  the  Natives  made  use  of  the  environment. 

Describe  the  daily  life  of  a  boy  or  girl  living  in  a  Native  American  community. 

Describe  Native  schooling  for  children  in  the  community  and  tell  how  it  is  like  or 

unlike  modern  schools. 

Describe  the  daily  life  of  mothers,  fathers  and  other  adults  in  a  Native  American 

community. 

Tell  the  rules  that  shaped  the  lives  of  the  Natives  and  compare  to  current  home  and 

school  rules. 

Draw  Native  Americans  or  a  Native  American  community  (to  include  housing). 

Draw  or  tell  how  Native  people  traveled  from  one  place  to  another  and  why  it  was 

important  to  do  so. 

View  pictures  of  the  community  or  hear  narratives  about  the  community  and  recall 

details  about  the  pictures  or  story. 

Hear  narratives  about  daily  life  in  this  community  setting  that  includes  kinds  of  foods, 

clothing  and  recreational  activities. 

Hear  myths  and  legends  that  explain  Native  cultural  values  and  compare  these  values 

to  those  possessed  by  the  students. 

See  Native  American  art  or  hear  Native  American  music  and  create  similar  artworks, 

drawings  or  musical  instruments. 
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Theme  2:  European  Exploration 

Purpose: 

The  purpose  is  to  familiarize  students  with  some  of  the  people  who  explored  and 
settled  North  and  South  America  and  consider  the  impact  of  this  exploration  and 
settlement  on  Native  American  life. 

Broad  Concept 

•  Students  recognize  why  individuals  explore. 

•  Students  recognize  the  way  in  which  explorers  traveled. 

•  Students  understand  the  concept  of  change. 

Topic  2:  Travelling  and  Settling  a  New  Land 

What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Places  from  which  the  Europeans  came  . 

•  Why  the  Europeans  explored  new  lands. 

•  How  people  in  the  past  traveled. 

•  Places  where  Europeans  explored  and  settled. 

•  What  happened  when  Europeans  and  Native  Americans  met 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Describe,  in  writing  or  through  illustration,  an  explorer. 

•  Draw  and  explain  how  past  explorers  traveled.  Draw  a  second  picture  showing  how 
explorers  travel  today. 

•  Point  out  on  a  map  the  areas  or  places  from  which  Europeans  came. 

•  Point  out  the  land  masses/continents  where  Europeans  landed,  explored  and  settled. 

•  Tell  how  life  changed  after  Natives  and  Europeans  met. 

•  Read  stories  about  other  explorers  and  recount  the  adventure. 
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Theme  III:  Citizenship 


Topic  3:  My  Need  to  Follow  Rules,  Accept  Responsibility 
and  Make  Decisions 

Broad  Concept: 

•  Students  recognize  that  individuals  within  a  community  of  people  must  follow  rules, 
accept  responsibilities,  share  ideas,  cooperate,  negotiate  to  problem  solve,  and  make 
decisions.  This  topic  is  repeated  in  other  grade  levels.  The  topic  should  be  adapted  to 
and  integrated  with  other  topics  being  studied  during  the  year. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  importance  of  rules  at  home,  in  school,  in  the  classroom,  at  the  playground  and  in 
the  community. 

•  Rules  of  behavior  in  school,  at  the  playground,  at  home,  in  a  store,  etc. 

•  Individuals  at  home,  in  school  and  in  the  community  who  makes  rules. 

•  The  Golden  Rule  as  expressed  in  stories  and  fables. 

•  Rights  children  have  in  school  and  the  responsibilities  that  go  along  with  them 

•  Responsibilities  at  home,  at  school,  with  friends,  and  in  the  community. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Draw  an  individual  in  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  community  who  makes  rules  and 
include  appropriate  captions.  Explain  to  the  class  who  the  person  in  the  picture  is  and 
the  rule  that  is  being  conveyed  or  followed. 

•  Assist  the  teacher  in  making  rules  for  the  classroom. 

•  Recite  the  rules  of  safety  students  must  follow  in  an  emergency  and  tell  why  each  is 
important. 

•  Demonstrate  classroom  responsibility  and  talk  about  responsibilities  they  have  at 
home. 

•  Point  our  characters  in  stories  that  did  not  follow  rules  and  tell  what  happened  as  a 
result. 

•  Identify  rules  in  stories,  fables  etc. 

•  Recall  instances  in  stories  where  rules  were  not  obeyed. 
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Topic  4:  My  Country 


Broad  Concept: 

•  Students  recognize  America  as  their  "home." 

•  Students  understand  the  meaning  of  American  symbols  of  Freedom  and  Unity, 
telling  why  each  is  important. 


What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand  . . 

•  Where  America  is  located  on  the  map. 

•  Where  our  nation's  capital  is  located. 

•  The  president's  name  and  his  job. 

•  Symbols  that  are  important  to  the  country. 

•  Songs  associated  with  this  country. 

•  Actions  people  take  to  show  pride  in  this  country. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  (Teachers,  please  review  BPS  circular  on  the  Pledge.) 

•  Sing  or  hear  patriotic  songs. 

•  Sing,  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  and  "America  the  Beautiful." 

•  Name  the  country  in  which  we  live. 

•  Name  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

•  Name  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  describe  the  job  of  a  president. 

•  See  and  identify  pictures  of  American  symbols  displayed  in  the  classroom.  National 
symbols  should  include:  The  American  Flag,  The  Liberty  Bell,  The  Statute  of 
Liberty,  Washington  Monument,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  Memorials.  Other  symbols 
may  include  The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  Dr  King  Memorial,  American  Bald 
Eagle. 

•  Draw  an  American  symbol  and  tell  the  class  why  it  is  important. 

•  Draw  a  picture  showing  how  one  cares  for  the  flag  and  other  national  symbols. 

•  Draw  a  picture  of  the  president  at  work. 
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Learning  Standards  Specific  to  Grades  2-3 

The  following  information,  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science 
Curriculum  Framework,  describes  what  second  and  third  grade  students  should  be  able 
to  do  in  each  of  the  four  Learning  Strands.  Teachers  may  wish  to  use  these  standards, 
to  guide  the  development  of  lessons. 

History  Strand 

Grade  2  and  3  students  can... 

•  Refine  their  sense  of  time  ("now"  and  "in  the  past")  and  recognize  in  discussion 
existence  of  changing  historical  periods  ("in  other  times  and  places"). 

•  Begin  to  construct  historical  timelines. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  begin  to  recognize  similarities  and  differences  of  character, 
action,  and  setting:  between  now  and  the  period  depicted,  between  periods  depicted. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  begin  to  discuss  causal  factors  of  narrative,  action,  events 

•  Incorporate  these  capacities  in  simple  writing  exercises. 

•  Continue  memorization  of  songs  and  poems. 

Geoeraphy  Strand 

Grade  2  and  3  students  can... 

•  Expand  their  globe  and  map  reading  skills  by  following  narrative  accounts  on  a  globe 
or  map. 

•  Make  simple  maps  on  paper  including  relief  maps. 

•  Begin  to  identify  and  express  understanding  of  geographical  effect/cause,  in  history, 
under  study  (effect  on  shelter,  diet,  arts,  technology,  cause  of  events). 

•  Continue  to  learn  global  features  (latitude  and  longitude)  and  local  features  in 
conjunction  with  history  under  study  (political  units,  natural  resources). 

•  Practice  skills  by  making  maps  from  memory  of  basic  global  /continental/  select 
nation  and  state  shapes  and  features. 

Economic  Strand 

Grade  2  and  3  students  can. . . 

•  Continue  to  note  and  identify,  with  teacher  assistance,  individual  and  community 
needs,  as  distinguished  from  wants. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  begin  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  changing  and  developing 
resources — and  their  distribution — specifically  connected  with  historical  event/period 
under  study. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  notice  varied  global  distribution  of  resources. 

Civics  and  Government 

Grade  2  and  3  students  can. . . 

•  Observe  and  practice  rules  and  precepts  of  a  learning  community. 

•  Begin  to  assume  leadership  for  specific  class  responsibilities. 
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•  Undertake  community  service  within  the  school  (participate  in  a  school  "buddy" 
program). 

•  Participate  in  appropriate  all-class  decisions  and  abide  by  majority  decision;  begin  to 
learn  that  they  will  sometimes  be  in  and  sometimes  be  out  of  the  majority. 

•  Explore  in  stories,  biographies,  and  historical  narrative  the  character  of  historical 
figures. 

•  Begin  to  distinguish  acting  justly  for  the  common  good,  or  acting  unjustly  for  selfish 
ends. 

•  Begin  to  learn  from  stories,  biographies,  and  narrative  accounts  about  the  high  values 
we  place  on  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
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Notes: 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  3 


People  and  Civilizations  of  the  Old  World 
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KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 

•     Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  e.g.  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict 


• 


Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical 
documents,  other  primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of 
literature,  music  and  art. 

Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some 
thoughtful  (and  often  new  or  creative)  way. 


ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement:  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from 
primary  sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference 
materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure; 
including  a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis  and  most  important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to 
the  question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's 
answer.  The  background  information  should  be  included  at  the 
beginning  of  a  response,  before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom9  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  prevailed  and  why?  Was 
fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  these  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources 
affect  these  people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  these  people  and  events?  Was  wealth 
distributed  evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  have  been 
distributed?  Who  had  wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 

Student  Products 

Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 

1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  of  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
will  serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1.  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks).  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  will  be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The 
second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance  Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning 
Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and 
transcriptions. 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History/Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
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Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 
Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History/Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 
History/Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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People  and  Civilizations  of  the  Old  World 

Theme  I:  Geography 
Purpose: 

To  familiarize  students  with  maps,  globes,  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
world. 


Topic  1:  Maps 


What  specific  objectives  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Different  kinds  of  maps  (physical,  political,  historical,  transportation) 

•  The  purpose  of  a  key  or  a  legend  on  a  map. 

•  Cardinal  directions 

•  Intermediate  directions 

•  Landforms  (islands  and  continent) 

•  Bodies  of  water  (  rivers,  oceans,  lakes,  bays) 

•  Number  and  letter  coordinates  on  a  map  (longitude  and  latitude) 

•  Terms  such  as  climate,  coast,  continent,  desert,  equator,  hemisphere,  island, 
peninsula. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Draw  a  map,  with  teacher  assistance,  of  a  street  that  includes  a  key  and  a  compass 
rose. 

•  Use  a  globe  or  map  to  distinguish  between  land  and  water. 

•  Draw  an  island.  Include  in  the  picture  appropriate  vegetation. 

•  Identify  different  kinds  of  maps. 

•  Use  an  MBTA  map  to  locate  stations  along  the  green  and  blue  lines.  Use  a  compass 
rose  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  they  are  traveling. 

•  See  pictures  of  rivers  and  oceans  and  correctly  identify  each  (as  a  river  or  ocean) 

•  Name  the  continents,  recognizing  the  shape  of  each. 

•  Find  the  equator  on  a  map  or  globe. 

•  Name  the  oceans  and  locate  each. 

•  Use  a  simple  number  and  letter  (alphanumeric)  grid  to  locate  places  or  objects. 
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Theme  II:  Early,  Ancient,  and  Pre-Modern  Civilizations 

Purpose: 

To  familiarize  students  with  the  ways  that  people  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe  lived.  The  study  of  ancient  civilizations  continues  the  theme  of 
"community"  which  begins  in  Kindergarten.  In  grade  one,  students  examine  a  colonial 
American  and  a  global  community.   Students  examine  Native  American  communities  in 
grade  two.  Grade  three  students  will  now  have  the  opportunity,  through  in-depth  study, 
to  look  back  into  the  past  to  learn  about  two  ancient  civilizations.  All  BPS  students  will 
study  Ancient  Greece  and  either  Mesopotamia  or  China 

Requirements: 

•  All  students  participate  in  an  in-depth  study  of  Ancient  Greece 

•  All  Students  participate  in  an  in-depth  study  of  China  or  Mesopotamia 


Topic  2:  The  Geographic  Setting 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  The  geographic  setting  (physical  characteristics  such  as  landforms,  bodies  of  water, 
climate,  vegetation,  weather). 

•  How  humans  interacted  with  the  environment. 

•  How  the  environment  influenced  the  development  of  the  civilization  including  the 
way  in  which  people  dressed,  occupations,  etc. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Point  out  the  location  of  the  civilization  on  a  map. 

•  Identify  the  physical  features  of  the  civilization  on  a  map  or  globe. 

•  Tell  how  climate  influenced  the  development  of  the  civilization. 

•  Create  a  map  or  model  of  the  civilization,  with  teacher  assistance,  that  includes  a 
legend  or  key,  compass  rose,  landforms,  bodies  of  water  etc. 

•  Use,  with  teacher  assistance,  a  Venn  Diagram  to  compare  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  civilization  to  their  own  community. 

■ 

Topic  3:  The  People  of  the  Region 

Broad  Concepts: 

•  Students  recognize  how  people  in  the  past  lived. 

•  Students  investigate  people,  communities  and  times  unlike  the  present.. 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . 

•     Human  characteristics  of  the  civilization.  This  will  include: 

Clothing  of  the  people 

Kinds  of  homes  or  shelters  used  by  the  people  (and  materials  used  to  construct 

them) 

Principle  buildings  in  the  civilization 

Customs  of  the  people  including  religious  beliefs. 

Education  of  the  people 

Rules  or  government  developed  by  the  people 

Kinds  of  jobs  done  by  men,  women  and  children  in  the  society. 

Different  classes  (rich,  poor)  of  people. 

Ways  in  which  people  communicated  and  traveled. 

How  the  civilization  made  money  (economic  development) 

Technological  ability  of  the  people 

Kind  of  art  and  stories  (literature)  developed  by  the  people  including  myths. 

What  people  did  with  their  leisure  time. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

Describe  the  clothing  worn  by  the  people  and  tell  how  it  differs  from  their  own. 

Tell  how  the  clothing  might  have  been  different  if  the  civilization  were  located  in  a 

setting  with  a  different  climate. 

Draw  or  tell  about  the  kinds  of  homes  people  lived  (in  including  furnishings) 

Tell  how  homes  varied  if  one  happened  to  be  rich  or  poor. 

Draw  a  building  that  could  be  found  in  the  civilization  and  describe  its  importance  to 

the  community. 

Describe  the  foods  common  to  people  of  this  civilization 

Tell  what  values  the  people  of  the  civilization  had 

Describe  important  customs  and  compare  to  our  own  customs  and  traditions. 

Read  stories,  myths  or  legends  from  the  civilization  and  retell  to  the  class. 

Describe  the  kind  of  education  students  would  have  had  if  they  lived  in  this 

civilization. 

Create  a  work  of  "art"  from  this  civilization  and  include  it  as  part  of  a  class  display. 
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Learning  Standards  Specific  to  Grades  2-3 

The  following  information,  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science 
Curriculum  Framework,  describes  what  second  and  third  grade  students  should  be  able 
to  do  in  each  of  the  four  Learning  Strands.  Teachers  may  wish  to  use  these  standards, 
to  guide  the  development  of  lessons. 

History  Strand 

Grade  2  and  3  students  can. . . 

•  Refine  their  sense  of  time  ("now"  and  "in  the  past")  and  recognize  in  discussion 
existence  of  changing  historical  periods  ("in  other  times  and  places"). 

•  Begin  to  construct  historical  timelines. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  begin  to  recognize  similarities  and  differences  of  character, 
action,  and  setting:  between  now  and  the  period  depicted,  between  periods  depicted. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  begin  to  discuss  causal  factors  of  narrative,  action,  events. 

•  Incorporate  these  capacities  in  simple  writing  exercises. 

•  Continue  memorization  of  songs  and  poems. 

Geo2raphy  Strand 

Grade  2  and  3  students  can. . . 

•  Expand  their  globe  and  map  reading  skills  by  following  narrative  accounts  on  a  globe 
or  maps. 

•  Make  simple  maps  on  paper  including  relief  maps. 

•  Begin  to  identify  and  express  understanding  of  geographical  effect/cause,  in  history, 
under  study  (effect  on  shelter,  diet,  arts,  technology,  cause  of  events). 

•  Continue  to  learn  global  features  (latitude  and  longitude)  and  local  features  in 
conjunction  with  history  under  study  (political  units,  natural  resources). 

•  Practice  skills  by  making  maps  from  memory  of  basic  global  /continental/  select 
nation  and  state  shapes  and  features. 

Economic  Strand 

Grade  2  and  3  students  can. . 

•  Continue  to  note  and  identify,  with  teacher  assistance,  individual  and  community 
needs,  as  distinguished  from  wants. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  begin  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  changing  and  developing 
resources— and  their  distribution — specifically  connected  with  historical  event/period 
under  study. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  notice  varied  global  distribution  of  resources. 

Civics  and  Government 

Grade  2  and  3  students  can. . . 

•  Observe  and  practice  rules  and  precepts  of  a  learning  community. 

•  Begin  to  assume  leadership  for  specific  class  responsibilities. 
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•  Undertake  community  service  within  the  school  (participate  in  a  school  "buddy" 
program). 

•  Participate  in  appropriate  all-class  decisions  and  abide  by  majority  decision;  begin  to 
learn  that  they  will  sometimes  be  in  and  sometimes  be  out  of  the  majority. 

•  Explore  in  stories,  biographies,  and  historical  narrative  the  character  of  historical 
figures. 

•  Begin  to  distinguish  acting  justly  for  the  common  good,  or  acting  unjustly  for  selfish 
ends. 

•  Begin  to  learn  from  stories,  biographies,  and  narrative  accounts  about  the  high  values 
we  place  on  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
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Notes: 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  4 


Regional  United  States  and  Massachusetts 
History 
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KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 


• 


• 


Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  e.g.  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict 

Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical 
documents,  other  primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of 
literature,  music  and  art. 

Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some 
thoughtful  (and  often  new  or  creative)  way. 


ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement:  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from 
primary  sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference 
materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure; 
including  a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis  and  most  important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to 
the  question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's 
answer.  The  background  information  should  be  included  at  the 
beginning  of  a  response,  before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  prevailed  and  why?  Was 
fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  these  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources 
affect  these  people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  these  people  and  events?  Was  wealth 
distributed  evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  have  been 
distributed?  Who  had  wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 

Student  Products 

Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 

1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  of  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
will  serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1 .  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks).  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  required  each  marking  or  grading  period  will 
be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The  second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance 
Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning  Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade 
students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History/Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
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binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 

1.  Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

2.  Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

3.  Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History/Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

4.  United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

5.  Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 

6.  History/Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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Regional  United  States  and  Massachusetts  History 

Grade  4 


Theme  I:  The  World  in  Spatial  Terms 

Broad  Concept: 

•     To  introduce  students  to  maps  and  globes,  geographic  tools  in  order  to  process, 
acquire  and  report  spatial  information. 


Topic  1 :  Maps,  Tools  and  Technology 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  purpose  of  geographic  representations  such  as  maps,  globes,  and  diagrams. 

•  How  to  display  spatial  information  on  a  map,  globe,  or  other  geographic 
representation. 

•  How  to  use  geographic  tools. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Examine  maps  and  globes  to  identify  and  describe  their  basic  elements  (e.g.  title, 
legend,  cardinal  and  intermediate  directions,  scale,  grid,  meridians) 

•  Use  aerial  photographs  or  satellite  projections  to  locate  and  identify  physical  or 
human  features  such  as  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  cities  etc. 

•  Design  a  simple  map  using  symbols  that  are  explained  in  a  key. 

•  Read  a  story  then  recreate  scenes  described  in  the  story  into  a  visual  map. 
(Example-  The  house,  at  the  end  of  Main  Street,  was  surrounded  by  trees.  Across 
the  street  from  the  house  was  a  park...) 

•  Use  a  map  and  grid  with  longitude  and  latitude  or  alphanumeric  systems  to  answer 
the  question,  "What  is  location?" 

•  Use  labels  and  symbols  to  locate  rivers,  landforms,  historic  sites  etc. 


■ 

Topic  2:  Location 

What  specific  objects  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  meaning  of  absolute  and  relative  location. 

•  The  meaning  of  hemisphere,  equator,  Prime  Meridian,  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 
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Use  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude  to  locate  a  place  on  a  map  or  a  globe. 

Explain  the  relationship  of  one  place  to  another. 

Name  and  locate  the  hemispheres  on  a  map  or  a  globe. 

Find  the  Prime  Meridian  on  a  map  or  a  globe  and  explain  its  use  in  geography. 

Find  the  equator  on  a  map  or  a  globe  and  explain  its  use  in  geography. 


Topic  3:  Place 


What  specific  objects  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  physical  characteristics  of  a  place  (e.g.  landforms,  bodies  of  water,  vegetation, 
weather  and  climate) 

•  The  human  characteristics  of  a  place  (e.g.  settlement  patterns,  language,  ethnicity, 
nationality,  religious  beliefs  and  customs,  language,  how  people  live,  work,  and  play, 
form  of  government,  economic  development  of  the  place) 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Observe  and  describe  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  community  (or  a  picture  of  a 
community).  Descriptions  should  include  a  sketch  of  the  area  (or  part  of  the  area) 
and  a  written  description  of  the  physical  features  (landforms,  climate,  vegetation). 

•  Use  recycled  materials,  cardboard,  paper,  etc.  to  make  a  model  of  a  region.  The 
model  should  include  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  place. 

•  Observe  and  describe  the  human  characteristics  of  a  community  (e.g.  economic 
activity  of  the  place,  type  of  housing,  language  spoken,  religion  of  the  people  in  the 
place  etc.) 

•  Use  a  variety  of  visual  materials,  data  sources,  and  narratives  (e.g.  photographs, 
pictures,  tables,  simple  charts,  newspaper  stories)  to  describe  the  human 
characteristics  of  a  region  and  to  answer  such  questions  as:  Where  do  people  live? 
What  kinds  of  jobs  do  they  have?  How  do  they  spend  their  leisure  time? 

•  Draw  a  map  to  show  physical  or  human  features  such  as  vegetation,  historic  sites, 
bodies  of  water  etc. 

•  Read  stories  about  bodies  of  water  and  landforms  and  recount  details. 


Theme  II:  The  United  States  and  Its  Regions 

Topic  4:  Physical  Characteristics  of  the  United  States 

What  specific  objects  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  relative  location  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  other  major  world  nations. 

•  The  location  and  name  of  the  continents,  major  bodies  of  water,  major  world  cities. 

•  The  hemisphere  in  which  the  United  States  can  be  found. 
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•  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  United  States  including  the  following:  Mississippi 
River,  Colorado  River,  Ohio  River,  Missouri  River,  Columbia  River,  Hudson  River, 
Connecticut  River,  Rio  Grande,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Great  Lakes  (Huron,  Ontario,  Michigan,  Erie  and  Superior);  Appalachian,  and  Rocky 
Mountains;  and,  the  Great  Plains. 

•  Terms  such  as  coastline,  harbor,  mountain  range,  coastal  plain,  bay,  lake,  delta, 
valley. 

•  The  location  of  the  fifty  states,  including  the  capital  of  each  state. 

•  The  location  of  major  U.S.  cities  such  as  Washington  D.C.,  New  York,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

•  The  five  regions  into  which  the  United  States  is  divided  and  the  states  contained  in 
each  region. 

•  How  humans  interact  with  the  environment. 

•  How  movement  of  people,  materials,  and  goods  has  changed  the  United  States 

•  The  significance  of  American  symbols  including  the  flag,  bald  eagle,  U.S.S. 
Constitution,  monuments  and  memorials. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

Use  a  map  or  globe  to  locate  the  United  States  and  name  the  hemisphere  in  which  it 

is  located. 

Use  a  map  or  globe  to  locate  and  name  the  continents  and  the  hemisphere  in  which 

each  is  located. 

Use  a  map  to  locate,  name  and  label  the  physical  forms  found  in  the  U.S. (rivers, 

mountains,  lakes  etc) 

Draw  a  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the  regions  into  which  the  United  States  is 

divided;  Name  states  found  in  each  region. 

Use  longitude  and  latitude  or  an  alphanumeric  grid  to  locate  major  U.S.  cities. 

Name  and  locate  the  fifty  states  including  the  capital  of  each  state. 

Use  readings,  pictures  and  other  sources  to  tell  how  humans  interact  with  the 

environment  in  each  region. 

Tell  what  each  American  symbol  represents  and  why  each  is  important. 

Recite  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance"  and  sing  the  national  anthem.  (Teachers,  please 

review  BPS  circular  regarding  the  Pledge.) 


Topic  5:  The  Northeast  Region 


What  specific  objects  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  relative  location  of  the  region. 

•  The  states  which  make-up  the  Northeast  Region. 

•  The  physical  and  human  characteristics  of  the  Northeast  Region  including  coastline, 
major  harbors,  bays  and  natural  resources. 

•  How  humans  interact  with  the  environment. 

•  The  relationship  between  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  region  and  the  economic 
development  of  the  region. 
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•     How  movement  of  people,  goods  and  materials  have  impacted  the  development  of 
the  Northeast  over  time. 


Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Use  a  map  or  globe  to  locate  the  Northeast  Region  and  to  name  the  states  and  their 
capitals. 

•  Draw  a  map  of  the  Northeast  Region  showing  landforms,  vegetation,  natural 
resources. 

•  Examine  visual  data  in  order  to  describe  how  humans  adapted  to/interacted  with  the 
environment. 

•  Create  a  simple  chart  showing  the  Northeast  Region  and  the  kinds  of  jobs  provided 
by  the  physical  environment. 

•  See,  hear  and  recall  narrative  descriptions  of  the  region. 


Theme  III:  Massachusetts  History  and 
Geography 

Broad  Concepts: 

•  Students  understand  the  historic  as  well  as  the  economic  development  of 
Massachusetts. 

•  Students  recognize  the  significance  of  people  and  events  in  Massachusetts  history. 

Topic  6:  Geography  of  Massachusetts 

What  specific  objects  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  relative  location  of  Massachusetts. 

•  Physical  and  human  characteristics  of  Massachusetts. 

•  Human-environmental  interaction. 

•  How  the  movement  of  people,  goods  and  materials  has  influenced  the  development 
of  Massachusetts  over  time. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Use  longitude  and  latitude  to  locate  Boston  on  a  map  or  a  globe  (absolute  location). 

•  Use  a  map  or  globe  to  pinpoint  major  U.S.  or  world  cities  and  to  determine  the 
relative  location  of  Massachusetts. 

•  Draw  or  use  a  map  or  globe  to  locate  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Bedford, 
Fall  River,  Cambridge,  Brockton,  Lowell. 

•  Create  a  chart,  picture  or  model  showing  the  current  physical  characteristics  of 
Massachusetts. 
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•  Create  a  chart  or  map  which  shows  the  human  characteristics  of  Massachusetts 
such  as  kinds  of  jobs  found  in  Massachusetts,  kinds  of  homes  found  in 
Massachusetts,  etc.). 

•  Use  pictures  or  photographs  to  show  ways  humans  have  changed  the  environment 
and  to  tell  if  these  changes  helped  or  hurt  the  environment. 


Topic  7:  The  Early  History  and  Settlement  of 
Massachusetts 

What  specific  objects  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  history  of  indigenous  people  who  first  lived  in  Massachusetts. 

•  The  history  of  the  first  European  settlers  in  Massachusetts. 

•  How  Native  Americans  helped  Europeans. 

•  Various  ethnic  and  religious  groups  who  settled  in  Massachusetts. 

•  Family  and  community  life  in  Colonial  Massachusetts. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Read  Native  American  myths  and  legends,  recall  details,  and  retell  the  stories. 

•  Describe  the  life  style,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Wampanoags. 

•  Tell  who  the  Pilgrims  were  and  why  they  left  Europe  for  North  America. 

•  Tell,  in  simple  terms,  what  the  Mayflower  Compact  is  and  why  it  is  important  in 
history. 

•  Read  narratives  about  the  hardships  of  the  first  winter  and  daily  life  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  compare  these  experiences  to  other  groups  of  people  students  have  studied. 

•  Create  stories  or  drawings  on  the  meaning  of  the  First  Thanksgiving. 

•  Identify  Squanto  and  Massasoit  and  tell  why  each  is  important. 

•  Tell  who  the  Puritans  were  and  why  they  came  to  Massachusetts. 

•  Compare  the  daily  life  of  a  Puritan  boy  or  girl  to  their  life  today. 

•  Describe  the  jobs  that  people,  including  blacks,  held  in  Colonial  Massachusetts. 


Topic  8:  The  American  Revolution 

What  specific  objects  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

The  reasons  the  colonies  went  to  war  against  Great  Britain. 
People  and  events  in  Massachusetts  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
People,  battles  and  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence. 
How  the  Revolution  ended. 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Tell  what  caused  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 

•  Describe  what  happened  at  the  Boston  Massacre  and  tell  why  it  is  important. 

•  Identify/hear  stories  about  people  connected  with  the  Revolution  such  as  Crispus 
Attucks,  Paul  Revere,  John  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Abigail  Adams,  Deborah 
Sampson,  George  Washington  and  tell  why  each  is  important. 

•  Describe  what  happened  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  tell  why  it  is  important. 

•  Describe  Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  tell  why  it  is  important. 

•  Describe  what  happened  at  Lexington  and  Concord  and  tell  why  it  is  important. 

•  Identify  Betsy  Ross  and  her  contribution  to  America. 

•  Describe  what  happened  at  Valley  Forge  and  tell  why  it  is  important. 

•  Describe  what  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  and  tell  why  it  is  important. 

•  Describe  the  contributions  of  women  and  minorities  in  the  American  Revolution  and 
why  they  are  important. 

•  Describe  what  the  Constitution  is  and  tell  why  it  is  important.  Illustrate  the 
importance  of  one  or  more  section(s)  of  the  Constitution. 

•  Create  a  simple  timeline  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 

•  Comment  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  other  events  and 
significant  people  from  two  or  more  perspectives. 

•  Tell  how  the  war  came  to  an  end. 


Topic  9:  Economic  and  Industrial  Development  of 
Massachusetts 

What  specific  objects  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•     How  the  Industrial  Revolution  changed  life  in  Massachusetts. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Read  narratives  about  mill  towns  such  as  Lowell  and  Fall  River,  recall  and  comment 
upon  the  daily  life  of  workers. 

•  Compare  community  life  before  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  after  the  Industrial 
Revolution;  tell  how  community  and  family  life  changed  and  comment  on  the 
changes. 


Topic  10:  Massachusetts  During  the  Civil  War 

What  specific  objects  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  importance  of  the  Civil  War 

•  The  role  of  the  54th  Regiment 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  what  the  Civil  War  was  and  tell  why  it  was  important. 

•  Describe  what  the  54th  Regiment  was  and  tell  why  it  was  important. 

•  Comment  on  the  war  from  multiple  perspectives. 

•  Read  narrative  about  the  Civil  War  and  relate  the  experiences  of  the  characters  to 
individuals  who  fought  in  the  American  Revolution. 

•  Describe  the  importance  of  Massachusetts,  her  people  and  events  in  the  history  of 
America. 


Note:  Many  of  the  Performance  Tasks  have  been  taken  from: 

Geography  for  Life:  National  Geographic  Standards, 1994.  (Washington,  DC.  :National 

Geographic  Society,  1994. 
National  Standards  for  History,  Basic  Edition.  (Los  Angeles:  National  Center  for  History  I 

in  the  Schools,  1996). 
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Learning  Standards  Specific  to  Grade  4 

The  following  information,  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science 
Curriculum  Framework,  describes  what  fourth  grade  students  should  be  able  to  do  in 
each  of  the  four  Learning  Strands.  Teachers  may  wish  to  use  these  standards,  along 
with  those  on  the  following  page,  to  guide  the  development  of  lessons. 

History  Strand 

Grade  4  students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Identify  events  by  date  and  historical  period  and  begin  to  associate  periods  with 
chronological  order  in  time. 

•  Construct  timelines. 

•  Use  reading  skills  for  independent  study  on  historical  topics,  attending  to  chronology, 
causality,  and  evidence. 

•  Begin  to  understand  that  historical  inquiry  employs  a  variety  of  sources  and  identify, 
with  teacher  assistance,  primary  and  secondary  sources. 

•  With  teacher  assistance,  begin  to  understand  that  narrative  accounts  of  historical 
events,  ideas,  and  people  vary  in  emphasis  and  point  of  view  according  to  author's 
understanding  of  cause  and  significance. 

•  Begin  to  understand  that  good  evidence  requires  consulting  multiple  sources. 

•  Develop  versatile  means  of  expressing  understanding:  oral,  written,  dramatic,  artistic. 

Geography  Strand 

Grade  4  students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Use  proper  globe  and  map  vocabulary. 

•  Continue  to  learn  geographic  features  of  areas  under  study. 

•  Use  reading  and  writing  skills  to  identify/describe  geographical  effects/cause  in 
history  under  study. 

Economics 

In  conjunction  with  history  stories  and  geography  study,  students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Use  reading,  writing,  and  geography  skills  to  begin  to  incorporate  basic  economic 
questions  (needs,  resources,  accumulation,  exchange,  distribution)  in  considering 
causality  in  events/period  under  study. 

•  Begin  to  notice,  with  teacher  assistance,  basic  economic  questions  as  factors  in 
community  responsibilities  for  security  and  the  general  welfare. 

Civics  and  Government 

Grade  4  students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Observe  rules  and  practice  precepts  of  learning  community  and  participate  in 
community  responsibilities. 

•  Begin  to  understand  that  rules/precepts  of  learning  community  are  connected- 
through  habits  of  observing  rules  and  participation  -  to  laws  which  secure  human 
and  civil  rights  and  confer  political  and  civic  responsibilities. 

•  Use  reading  skills  to  learn  about  the  high  values  we  place  on  liberty  and  justice  for 
all;  begin  to  learn  about  how  these  are  secured  by  limited  government 
(representative  democracy  and  constitutional  government). 
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Learning  Standards  -  Core  Skills 

All  students  are  expected  to  acquire  the  following  Core  Skills  by  the  end  of  fourth  grade. 
Core  Skills  have  been  extracted  from  the  Learning  Standards  for  PreK-4. 

History  Strand 

It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  Grade  4  students  can... 

•  Put  events  into  temporal  order. 

•  Differentiate  between  fact,  fiction,  myth,  legend. 

Geography  Strand 

It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  Grade  4  students  can... 

•  Locate  the  cardinal  directions. 

•  Locate  the  following:  poles,  equator,  hemispheres,  continents,  oceans,  major 
mountain  ranges,  major  rivers,  major  lakes,  other  major  geographic  features  of  the 
Earth. 

•  Locate  principle  features  of  New  England's  physical  geography. 

•  Locate  their  community  on  a  map. 

•  Locate  their  community  in  relation  to  important  geographic  features  in 
Massachusetts. 

•  Locate  the  major  cities  of  Massachusetts. 

•  Name  and  locate  the  states  and  major  cities  of  the  United  States. 

•  Name  and  locate  the  major  countries  of  the  world 

Civics  and  Government 

It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  Grade  4  students  can... 

•  Identify  patriotic  symbols,  songs,  pledges,  portions  of  speeches,  documents,  and 
poetry  such  as: 

•  American  and  Massachusetts  flags 

•  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

•  Star  Spangled  Banner 

(students  should  be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words,  symbols,  and 
ideas  in  the  songs,  pledges,  texts  etc.) 
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Learning  Standards  -  Core  Knowledge 

The  following  list  represents  what  students  should  be  able  to  do  by  the  end  of  Grade  4  in 
each  of  the  Learning  Strands. 

History  Strand 

Students... 

•  Determine  cause  and  effect. 

•  Understand  the  perspective  of  other  individuals. 

•  Discuss  the  impact  of  inventions  on  the  lives  of  people  now  and  in  the  past,  near  and 
far. 


Geography  Strand 

Students... 

•  Understand  reasons  why  people  move  from  one  place  to  another. 

•  Understand  the  reasons  for  the  distribution  of  cities  over  a  region 

•  Understand  how  technology  has  increased  human  capacity  for  modifying  the 
environment  and  acquiring  resources,  and  analyze  the  impact  of  increased 
technology  on  the  environment. 

•  Learn  the  native  and  non-native  species  in  Massachusetts,  domesticated  and  wild, 
and  describe  the  natural  resources  of  New  England. 

Economic  Strand 

Understand  how  natural  limits  require  people  to  choose  among  conflicting  goals. 

Understand  the  difference  between  work  and  play. 

Understand  how  natural  limits  favor  people  working  together. 

Understand  that  some  tasks  are  better  accomplished  by  individuals  working  alone. 

Understand  that  some  work  is  accomplished  only  when  an  individual  takes  the 

initiative. 

Understand  that  often  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  accomplish  a  goal  and  that 

people  can  compare  ways  and  choose  the  one  that  provided  the  greatest  benefit. 

Understand  that  people  can  work  together  in  different  ways  to  accomplish  different 

goals. 

Understand  how  both  parties  to  a  transaction  may  benefit. 

Understand  differences  between  possessing  things  and  owning  them. 

Understand  gradations  and  variations  in  ownership. 

Understand  the  idea  of  money 

Understand  that  some  things  can  be  bought  and  sold  and  others  cannot. 

Understand  the  difference  between  the  price  of  something,  its  intrinsic  worth  and  its 

value  to  particular  people. 

Understand  that  price  may  be  determined  by  bargaining. 

Understand  differences  between  the  prices  someone  pays  to  buy  a  good  or  service 

and  the  cost  of  making  or  providing  it. 

Learn  that  demand  can  affect  price. 

Understand  technological  progress. 

Understand  population  growth. 

Understand  that  pursuit  of  economic  opportunity  often  required  people  to  make 

journeys  and  to  establish  new  homes. 
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•  Understand  that  some  things  are  made  locally,  some  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  and 
some  abroad. 

•  Understand  obsolescence:  things  wear  out  or  need  to  be  replaced  at  different  rates. 

•  Explain  why  traders  and  explorers  in  the  past  were  willing  to  go  great  distances  and 
overcome  obstacles. 

•  Students  understand  the  cause  and  effects  of  division  of  labor  by  sex,  class,  and 
skill. 

•  Understand  differences  between  the  economic  effects  of  individual  choice  and 
governmental  policies. 


Civics  and  Government  Strand 

Students... 

•  Learn  school  and  classroom  rules  and  individual  responsibilities  such  as  who  makes 
rules,  reasons  for  specific  rules,  comparisons  with  rules  at  home  and  in  going  to  and 
from  schools;  and,  why  rules  apply  to  all. 

•  Learn  appropriate  classroom  conduct,  such  as  sharing,  taking  turns,  (and  related 
habits  that  implicitly  involve  treating  others  as  equals,  irrespective  of  individual 
differences.) 

•  Learn  of  efforts  between  individuals  and  groups  to  secure  fair  and  equal  treatment 
for  everyone  and  efforts  of  others  to  thwart  justice. 

•  Learn  that  they  are  citizens  of  their  school,  and  the  school's  expectations  of  its 
citizens:  how  to  give  consideration  to  others,  fairness,  courage,  as  distinguished  from 
needlessly  taking  dangerous  risks  or  exposing  others  to  harm;  self  control  and 
patience  with  oneself  and  other;  how  to  work  effectively,  alone  and  in  cooperation 
with  others. 

•  Recognize  and  explain  individual  conduct  that  makes  life  better  for  everyone,  and 
learn  of  people  whose  contributions  deserve  to  be  admired. 

•  Learn  to  divide  labor  in  projects  and  to  elect  project  group  leaders.  They  contrast 
electing  leaders  with  having  the  teacher  approve  leaders,  and  compare  choosing 
their  own  group  with  being  assigned  to  groups. 
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Notes: 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  5 


American  Studies 
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KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 


• 


• 


• 


Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  e.g.  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict 

Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical 
documents,  other  primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of 
literature,  music  and  art. 

Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some 
thoughtful  (and  often  new  or  creative)  way. 


ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from 
primary  sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference 
materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure; 
including  a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis  and  most  important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to 
the  question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's 
answer.  The  background  information  should  be  included  at  the 
beginning  of  a  response,  before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  prevailed  and  why?  Was 
fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  these  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources 
affect  these  people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  these  people  and  events?  Was  wealth 
distributed  evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  have  been 
distributed?  Who  had  wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 
Student  Products 
Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 

1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  of  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
will  serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1 .  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks).  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  will  be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The 
second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance  Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning 
Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and 
transcriptions. 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History/Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 
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Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 
Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History /Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 
History/Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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American  Studies 

Grade  5 

Part  I:  History  Through  Literature 

Throughout  the  academic  year,  students  will  study  specific  periods  of  American 
History  through  historic  novels,  texts,  and  primary  sources.  This  is  not  a  traditional 
American  History  Course  which  begins  in  1492  and  ends  in  modern  times.  Instead,  this 
course  will  focus  on  themes  from  American  History.  The  novel  and  the  characters  set  the 
scene  for  the  study  of  a  particular  time  period  and  its  related  events. 

Six  themes  or  historic  periods  will  be  studied: 

•  American  Revolution  Period 

•  Frontier  Period 

•  Civil  War  Period 

•  Segregation  and  Injustice 

•  Immigration 

•  War  Experiences 

Each  theme  will  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  recommended  books.  These  books  will 
include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

From  the  BPS  Core  Literature  Novels  for  Grade  5: 

Mississippi  Bridge  (Taylor) 

The  Fighting  Ground  (Avi) 

Journey  to  Topaz  (Uchida) 

Sojourner  Truth,  "Aim 't  I  a  Woman?  "  (McKissack) 

Starfisher  (Yep) 

Two  Tickets  to  Freedom  (Freedman) 

War  Comes  to  Willie  Freeman  (Collier) 

The  Clock  (Collier) 

One  Way  to  Ansonia  (Angel  1) 

77?^  Drinking  Gourd  (Monjo) 

Letters  from  Rijka  (Hesse) 

A  separate  guide  with  specific  topics  will  be  developed  for  each  novel.  This  guide 

book  will  contain  the  theme  or  themes,  historic  time  period,  brief  summary  of  the  novel, 

specific  objectives  to  be  achieved,  and  assessment  standards.  Students  will  read  a  total  of 

six  novels.  Four  of  these  books  may  come  from  the  Core  Literature  list  and  be  applied  to 

the  English  Language  Arts  requirements. 
********************************************************* 

Example:  This  example  is  used  to  highlight  the  standards  for  this  grade  level. 

Themes:  Segregation,  Prejudice,  Injustice 

Time  period  in  American  History:  Jim  Crow  Era-  1954 

Novel:  Mississippi  Bridge 
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Historic  terms  in  the  novel:  Depression,  sharecropping,  tenant  farming,  segregation, 
After  reading  the  novel  to  set  the  stage,  students  will  study  the  following  topics: 

Topic  1 :  Geography  of  Mississippi 


What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  The  physical  and  human  characteristics  of  Mississippi. 

•  Human-environmental  interaction  including  impact  of  geography  on  economic, 
political  and  social  life. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Locate  Mississippi  and  other  southern  states  on  a  map  of  the  United  States. 

•  Name  the  capital  of  the  state. 

•  Describe  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  place  (landforms,  climate,  vegetation) 

•  Describe  human-environmental  interactions. 

•  Using  data,  describe  the  human  characteristics  of  the  place  in  the  1930s,  (ethnic  and 
racial  groups  in  the  state;  kinds  of  jobs  available  to  blacks  and  white;  housing 
available  to  blacks  and  whites;  education  available  to  blacks  and  whites) 

•  Comment  on  the  connection  between  geography  and  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  conditions  of  blacks  and  whites;  poor,  middle  class  and  well-to-do. 


Topic  2:  The  History  of  Segregation 


What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  The  meaning  of  segregation. 

•  The  importance  of  Black  Codes,  14th,  15,  16th  Amendments,  Plessy  v. Ferguson,  Jim 
Crow 

•  Individuals  who  worked  to  bring  about  a  change  for  blacks  and  whites  (Rosa  Parks, 
Dr.  King) 

•  The  concepts  of  freedom  and  justice. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Describe  how  segregation  harmed  people  of  every  race. 

•  Recall  and  comment  upon  incidents  in  the  book  that  emphasized  separate  and  unequal 
treatment. 

•  Compare  and  contrast  rights  and  opportunities  for  blacks  in  the  1930s  and  in  the 
1990s. 
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•     Explain  the  importance  of  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  Amendments,  citing  people  and 
events  from  the  Jim  Crow  Era  to  the  present.. 


Topic  3:  Economics 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  The  economic  foundation  and  impact  of  segregation 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Explain,  using  simple  charts,  how  segregation  created  differences  in  pay  and  resulting 
socio-economic  conditions. 

•  Explain  the  meaning  of  "ceiling"  as  it  applies  to  job  advancement. 

•  Explain  the  benefits  and  limitations  of  share  cropping,  tenant  farming. 

•  Explain  job  opportunities  available  to  students  today. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■(■■■aaa 

Part  II:  American  Government 

Purpose: 

•  To  introduce  students  to  the  basic  concepts  of  government. 

•  To  build  upon  Grade  4  studies  in  Regional  and  Massachusetts  History 


Topic  I:  Our  Need  for  Government 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  Why  we  need  government. 

•  Basic  ideas  about  government. 

Topic  2:  The  Declaration  of  independence 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand    . 

•  How  the  document  came  to  be. 

•  What  the  document  states, 

•  How  the  ideals  of  the  Founding  Fathers  were  placed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
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Topic  3:  Organization  and  Foundations  of  Government 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  Government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 

•  Purpose  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 

•  The  meaning  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 

•  Basic  beliefs  controlling  the  power  of  government. 

•  Authority  given  to  each  branch  of  government 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Compare  the  Constitution  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

•  Explain  who  was  not  represented  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  why. 

•  Explain  how  conflicts  that  arose  over  specific  issues  were  settled  at  the  Convention. 

•  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

•  Name  present  leaders  in  government  including  the  President,  Senators  and 
Congressmen/women  from  Massachusetts. 

•  Comment  on  the  importance  of  these  historic  documents  (Declaration  of 
Independence,  Articles  of  Confederation,  The  Contitution)  citing  historical  people 
and  events. 


Topic  4:  Basic  Rights  and  Freedoms 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand. . . 

•  The  content  and  significance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding? 

Students  should  be  able  to. . . 

•  Show  in  charts  and  written  works  our  rights  as  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

•  Explain  the  importance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

•  Explain  responsibilities  that  accompany  our  rights. 
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Glossary 

Absolute  location  -  the  location  of  a  point  on  Earth's  surface  which  can  be  expressed  by 
a  grid  reference  (e.g.  longitude  and  latitude). 

Cardinal  directions  -  the  four  main  points  of  the  compass  -  north,  east,  south,  and  west. 

Culture  -  learned  behavior  of  people,  which  includes  their  belief  systems  and  languages, 
their  social  relationships,  their  institutions,  and  organizations,  and  their  material  goods  - 
food,  clothing,  buildings,  tools,  and  machines. 

Equator  -  Latitude  0  degrees.  An  imaginary  line  running  east  and  west  around  the  globe 
and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts  known  as  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres; 
that  place  on  Earth  which  always  has  approximately  twelve  hours  of  daylight  and  twelve 
hours  of  darkness. 

Human  characteristics  -  Properties  of  a  place  that  include  language,  religion,  political 
systems,  economic  systems,  population  distribution,  and  quality  of  life. 

Intermediate  directions  -  The  points  of  the  compass  that  fall  between  north  and  east, 
north  and  west,  south  and  east,  and  south  and  west  (e.g.  NE,  NW,  SE,  SW). 

Landform  -  The  shape,  form,  or  nature  of  a  specific  physical  feature  of  Earth's  surface 
(e.g.  plain,  hill,  plateau,  mountain) 

Legend  -  An  explanatory  description  of  key  to  features  on  a  map  or  chart. 

Physical  characteristics  -  Properties  of  a  place  that  include  climate,  landforms,  soils, 
hydrology,  vegetation,  and  animal  life. 

Prime  Meridian  (Greenwich  Meridian)-  0  degrees;  the  standard  meridian  from  which 
longitude  is  measured. 

Relative  location  -The  location  of  a  place  or  region  in  relation  to  other  places  or  regions 
(e.g.  northwest  or  downstream). 

From  Geography  for  Life  -  National  Geography  Standards,  1994. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  History  and  Social  Science  Citywide  Learning 
Standards  are  fully  aligned  with  the  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science 
Curriculum  Framework.  Our  local  standards  represent  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
strands  and  standards  included  in  the  state  framework. 

The  topics  included  in  the  state  and  BPS  standards  represent  a  massive  amount 
of  content  to  be  covered  each  year.  We  will  be  challenged  to  do  more  than  cover  the 
content  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  students'  understanding  of  the  most  important 
concepts.  The  extent  to  which  all  of  the  grade-level  topics  included  in  the  standards  must 
be  studied  will  be  dictated  by  the  on-going  development  of  the  Massachusetts 
Comprehensive  Assessment  in  History  and  Social  Science  and  our  own,  local  priority- 
setting  process. 

Teachers  must  use  these  standards  in  combination  with  the  Department  of 
Education's  Guide  to  the  Massachusetts  Comprehensive  Assessment  System:  History: 
and  Social  Science  (yet  to  be  published)  and  the  assessments  themselves.  As  we  learn 
more  about  the  MCAS,  and  as  actual  assessment  questions  are  released  by  the  state 
each  year,  the  BPS  History  and  Social  Science  Department  will  update  the  standards  by 
highlighting  topics  of  particular  importance  and  areas  where  teachers  may  exercise 
some  choice  in  determining  what  to  emphasize. 

Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  students  develop  a  deep  understanding  of  the  most 
important  concepts  in  history,  economics,  geography,  and  civics,  and  apply  this 
understanding  in  thoughtful  ways  to  historical,  contemporary  and  personal  concerns. 
We  must  do  this  while  ensuring  that  students  are  familiar  with  a  sufficiently  broad  range 
of  content  to  do  well  on  the  MCAS. 

Our  work  requires  us  to  be  thoughtful  about  balancing  depth  and  breadth.  The 
Citywide  Learning  Standards  provide  a  platform  to  build  on,  in  combination  with  the  state 
framework,  and  the  MCAS.  It  is  our  collective  challenge  to  discern  what  is  most 
important,  in  the  best  interests  of  our  students.  The  BPS  History  and  Social  Science 
Department  is  committed  to  meeting  this  challenge,  in  collaboration  with  teachers 
throughout  the  system.  Our  work  has  just  begun. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CURRICULUM  FRAMEWORK  -  A  SUMMARY 

The  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science  Curriculum  Framework  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  June  of  1997  in  accordance  with  the 
Massachusetts  Education  Reform  Act  of  1993.  The  Framework,  which  raises  standards 
and  expectations,  outlines  academic  content  and  skills  that  will  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  public  schools.  What  follows  is  a  summary  of  key  portions  of  the 
Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science  Curriculum  Framework. 

CORE  CONCEPT: 

The  goal  of  a  history  and  social  science  curriculum  is  to  enable  students  by 
systematic  study  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  judgment  to  continue 
to  learn  for  themselves;  to  participate  intelligently,  justly,  and  responsibly  in 
civic  life,  and  in  deliberation  about  local,  national,  and  international  issues;  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  historical  and  cultural  resources — historic  sites,  museums, 
parks,  libraries,  multimedia  information  sources — wherever  they  may  travel. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Boston  Public  School  System  to  prepare  our  students  to  meet  this 
goal  and  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  century.  It  is  also  the 
goal  of  Boston  Public  Schools  to  prepare  students  for  MCAS. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES: 


1.  History  and  social  science  should  be  studied  by  every  student  every  year. 

In  keeping  with  Principle  One,  BPS  students  will  study  history  and  social  science 
from  Kindergarten  to  grade  11.  Most  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
history  elective  as  seniors. 

2.  PreK-12  instruction  in  history  and  social  science  is  made  coherent  by  teachers 
from  all  grade  levels  working  together  to  achieve  a  properly  sequenced  course 
of  study.  Such  a  sequence  prevents  major  gaps  and  needless  repetition. 

BPS  has  developed  a  K-11  scope  and  sequence.  Grade  level  content,  skills  and 
objectives  are  spelled  out  to  avoid  the  kind  of  repetition  mentioned  in  Principle 
Two.  Each  teacher  will  have  the  responsibility  to  complete  a  course  of  study 
before  the  end  of  the  year  in  order  to  allow  teachers  in  subsequent  years  to  meet 
their  stated  objectives. 

3.  An  effective  history  and  social  science  curriculum  emphasizes  learning 
through  the  study  of  United  States  and  world  history,  geography,  economics, 
and  civics  and  government. 

BPS  students  will  take  a  total  of  six  U.S.  and  World  History  courses  between 
grades  six  and  eleven.  U.S.  History  will  be  studied  in  Grades  7,  8,  and  11 
(United  States  History  I:  Origins  to  1815;  United  States  History  II:  1815-1890  and 
United  States  History  III:  1865  to  the  Present).  World  History  will  be  studied  in 
Grades  6,  9  and  10  (Ancient  Civilizations-  Origins  to  c.  700  CE;  World  History  I, 
500-1815  CE;  and  World  History  II:  1800  to  the  Present).  The  study  of 


geography,  economics  and  civics/government  will  be  incorporated  into  each 
course. 

4.  An  effective  history  and  social  science  curriculum  recognizes  each  person  as 
an  individual,  encourages  respect  for  human  and  civil  rights  of  all  people,  and 
also  emphasizes  students'  shared  heritage  as  citizens,  residents,  and  future 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

BPS  students  will  be  encouraged  to  study  history  from  traditional  and  non- 
traditional  perspectives.  Part  of  our  shared  heritage  includes  differing 
perspectives  on  essential  issues  (example  Federalist,  Anti-Federalist  debates). 

5.  An  effective  curriculum  in  history  and  social  science  draws  on  and  integrates 
several  disciplines  and  fields  of  study. 

For  example,  BPS  students  will  examine  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  They 
will  look  at  the  teachings  of  prominent  religious  leaders,  and  the  impact  of  those 
teachings  on  Western  and  world  history.  They  will  also  explore  the  impact  of 
technology  on  man's  development,  including  the  impact  on  the  environment.  At 
particular  periods  of  history,  such  as  The  Renaissance  and  The  Harlem 
Renaissance,  students  will  be  encouraged  to  read  the  works  of  noted  individuals 
and  to  study  the  artwork  of  the  time. 

6.  The  historical  narrative  should  provide  the  continuous  setting  for  learning  in 
social  science  as  well  as  the  frame  of  reference  from  which  teachers  choose 
the  current  events  and  public  policy  issues  for  student  study,  presentations, 
and  classroom  discussions. 

All  BPS  students  should  be  aware  of  a  chronology  of  historically  significant  global 
events,  including  their  long  and  short  term  affects.  Teaching  the  past  without 
making  relevant  connections  to  the  present  will  not  allow  students  to  thoroughly 
grasp  the  concepts  of  the  past,  make  connections  to  the  present  and  speculate 
about  the  future. 
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The  Process 

The  process  of  developing  the  History  and  Social  Science  Standards  began 
during  the  summer  of  1997.  Groups  of  elementary,  middle  and  high  school  history  and 
social  studies  teachers  and  administrators,  working  with  the  most  current  draft  of  the 
state  framework,  developed  curriculum  standards,  which  included  key  questions.  These 
documents  were  revised  in  the  fall  of  1997  using  the  final  version  of  the  state  document. 
Teachers  and  administrators  from  the  fall  Standards  Review  Team  then  worked  on  a 
second  revision.  A  third  team  of  classroom  teachers  and  administrators,  recommended 
by  principals  and  headmasters,  made  additional  revisions  on  previous  versions  of  the 
document. 

In  January  1998,  draft  standards  were  sent  to  classroom  teachers  for  comments 
and  suggested  revisions.  Teachers  were  also  invited  to  open  information  sessions  to 
discuss  state  and  local  standards  and  their  impact  on  teaching  and  learning  in  Boston. 

What  you  have  before  you  is  based  upon  the  tireless  efforts  and  best  knowledge 
of  teachers,  administrators,  college  associates,  department  chairs,  curriculum 
specialists,  professional  and  community  organizations,  and  the  Department  of  Education  1 

History  and  Social  Science  specialists.  Regardless  of  the  group  or  individual,  each 
shared  a  common  goal  -  to  help  Boston  Public  School  students  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  (A  list  of  individual  participants  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 


Elementary  Level 


Kindergarten  Families  and  Communities  Near  and  Far,  Now  and  Long  Ago 

Grade  1  Living,  Learning,  and  Working,  Now  and  Long  Ago,  Near  and  Far 

Grade  2  Early  Americas 

Grade  3  People  and  Civilizations  of  the  Old  World 

Grade  4  Regional  United  States  and  Massachusetts  History 

Grade  5  American  Studies 


Middle  School  Level 


Grade  6 

Grade  7 

Grade  8 

Hiqh  School  Level 

Grade  9 

Grade  10 

Grade  1 1 

Grade  12 

Ancient  Civilizations  of  the  Old  World:  Prehistory  to  700  C.E. 
United  States  History  I:  Origins  to  1815 
United  States  History  II:  1815  to  1890 


World  History  I:  500  to  c.  1815 
World  History  II:  1800  to  the  Present 
United  States  History  III:  1865  to  the  Present 
History  or  Social  Science  Elective 


♦ 


« 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  6 


Ancient  Civilizations  of  the  Old  World: 
Prehistory  to  700  C.E. 


♦ 
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ANCIENT  CIVILIZATIONS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD 
(PREHISTORY  TO  700  C.E.) 
GRADE  6 


Introduction 


At  a  Glance: 

The  following  list  of  State  mandated  Core  Knowledge  topics  presents  the 
major  topics  around  which  the  study  of  which  Ancient  Civilizations  of  the  Old 
World  (Prehistory  to  700  C.E.)  is  to  be  organized.  The  eras,  events,  and  ideas  of 
human  experience  represent  the  body  of  knowledge  that  all  students  are 
expected  to  learn  in  this  course. 

ERA  I:  HUMAN  BEGINNINGS  AND  EARLY  CIVILIZATIONS  (PREHISTORY 
TO1000B.C.E.) 

•  Human  origins  and  early  life;  the  works  and  findings  of  archaeologists. 

•  Earth's  geography:  climate,  soil,  waters,  topography,  and  human 
migration. 

•  The  agricultural  revolution;  Neolithic  technology  and  its  effects  on 
human  life. 

•  Early  civilizations  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  China,  India. 

ERA  II:  CLASSICAL  CIVILIZATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  (1000  B.C.E. 
TO  500  C.E.) 

Ancient  Israelites;  central  teachings  and  legacies  of  Judaism. 

Greek  civilization:  literature,  philosophy,  arts,  and  science. 

Athenian  democracy;  principles,  practices,  and  legacy. 

Alexander  the  Great  and  the  spread  of  Hellenism. 

Institutions,  culture,  and  legacies  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  Empire. 

The  classical  civilization  of  India:  Hinduism,  Buddhism. 

The  classical  civilization  of  China:  Confucianism,  Taoism. 

Origins,  central  teachings,  and  spread  of  Christianity. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire:  historians'  debate. 

ERA  III:  GROWTH  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCIAL  CIVILIZATIONS 
(500  TO  1500  C.E.) 

•  The  Byzantine  Empire:  institutions,  religion,  and  culture. 

•  The  origins  and  principles  of  Islam;  spread  of  Muslim  power. 

•  Components  of  early  European  civilization:  Roman,  Christian, 
invaders. 
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KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 

•  Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  e.g.  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict. 

•  Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical  documents,  other 
primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of  literature,  music  and  art. 

•  Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some  thoughtful  (and 
often  new  or  creative)  way. 

ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement:  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from  primary 
sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference  materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure;  including 
a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis  and  most  important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to  the 
question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's  answer.  The 
background  information  should  be  included  at  the  beginning  of  a  response, 
before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 

EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
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materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  prevailed  and  why?  Was 
fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  these  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources 
affect  these  people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  these  people  and  events?  Was  wealth 
distributed  evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  have  been 
distributed?  Who  had  wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 
Student  Products 
Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 

1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  of  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
will  serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1 .  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks).  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  monthly  pieces  of  student  work  will  be  a  response  to  a  key  question. 
The  second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance  Task  included  in  the  Citywide 
Learning  Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include 
illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History/Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 
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1 .  Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

2.  Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

3.  Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History /Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

4.  United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

5.  Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 

6.  History /Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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Ancient  Civilizations  Of  the  Old  World 
Prehistory  to  700  C.E. 

Grade  6 
ERA  I:  Human  Beginnings  and  Early  Civilizations  (Prehistory  to  100ft  BCE) 


Human  Origins  and  early  life;  the  work  and  findings  of 
archaeologists 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Methods  employed  by  archaeologists,  geologists,  and  other  scientists  to  study  the 
evolution  of  early  man. 

•  The  role  of  the  environment  in  the  development  of  different  human  communities 

•  The  social  and  cultural  characteristics,  including  technological  ability,  of  hunter- 
gatherer  communities  in  various  continental  regions 

•  How  different  human  communities  expressed  their  beliefs 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Human  beginnings  probably  in  Africa;  fossils  discovered  by  the  Leakeys  and 
Johanson 

•  Early  people;  tools  for  hunting;  discovery  of  fire;  weaponry;  early  social  customs; 
development  of  language. 

•  Lascaux  to  Stonehenge. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  are  the  methods  and  sources  historians  use  to  learn  about  the  past?  What  are 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method? 

•  How  did  humans  live  during  the  Old  Stone  Age?  What  important  characteristics 
distinguished  the  way  humans  lived  from  other  animals? 

•  What  was  the  most  important  development  that  led  to  the  New  Stone  Age?  Explain 
your  answer 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  1? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Infer  from  archaeological  evidence  the  characteristics  of  early  African  hunter- 
gatherer  communities  including  tool  kits,  shelter,  diet,  and  use  of  fire. 

•  Locate  major  anthropological  sites,  discuss  what  was  found  and  discuss  the 
significance  of  the  findings. 
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Compare  the  way  of  life  of  hunter-gatherer  communities  in  Africa  and  Eurasia  and 
explain  how  such  communities  in  different  parts  of  the  world  responded  creatively  to 
local  environments. 

Infer  from  archaeological  evidence  the  characteristics  of  Cro-Magnon  hunter- 
gatherer  communities  of  western  Eurasia  including  tool  kits,  shelter,  clothing,  ritual 
life,  aesthetic  values,  human  relations  and  trade  among  communities. 


Earth's  geography:  climate,  soil*  waters,  topography, 
and  human  migration 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Earth's  physical  characteristics. 

•  The  influence  of  geography  on  human  development,  including  migration. 

•  The  five  themes  of  geography. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Geography  of  our  Earth  (landforms,  vegetation,  major  bodies  of  water,  climate); 
names  of  continents  and  major  mountain  chains). 

•  Relationship  between  geography  and  human  development. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  geography  of  a  place  and  the  history  of  a 
place? 

•  What  is  the  relationship  between  movement  of  people,  ideas  and  goods  and  the 
development  of  a  place. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  2? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Name  and  locate  all  continents,  major  mountain  chains,  major  world  deserts,  forests, 
and  rivers  on  a  map  of  the  world. 

•  Explain  the  connection  between  geography  and  human  migration. 


The  agricultural  revolution;  Neolithic  technology  and 
its  effects  on  human  life 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     Factors  which  constitute  a  culture. 
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•  How  and  why  humans  established  settled  communities  and  experimented  with 
agriculture. 

•  How  agricultural  communities  developed  around  the  world. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Tools  of  the  New  Stone  Age 

•  Interaction  of  humans  with  the  environment;  technological  advances;  agricultural 
revolution;  farming  and  domestication  of  animals;  impact  of  agricultural  revolution  on 
human  development. 

•  Early  settlements  of  Catal  Huyuk  and  Jericho;  characteristics  of  the  first  known 
settlements. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  human  lifestyle  change  with  the  coming  of  the  agricultural  revolution?  What 
were  the  benefits  of  this  change?  What  were  some  disadvantages? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  3? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Infer  from  archaeological  evidence  the  technology,  social  organizations,  and  cultural 
life  of  settled  farming  communities  in  Southwest  Asia. 

•  Analyze  differences  between  hunter-gatherer  and  agrarian  communities  in  economy, 
social  organization,  and  quality  of  living. 

•  Describe  social,  cultural,  and  economic  characteristics  of  large  agricultural 
settlements  such  as  Catal  Huyuk  or  Jericho 


Early  civilizations  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  China  and 
India 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  China  and  the  Indus  Valley  became  centers  of  dense 
populations,  urbanization,  and  cultural  innovation  in  the  fourth  and  third  millennia 
BCE. 

•  How  commercial  and  cultural  interactions  contributed  to  change  in  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates,  Indus,  Nile  regions 

•  How  civilization  emerged  in  northern  China  in  the  second  millennium  BCE. 

the  social  and  cultural  effects  that  militarization  and  the  emergence  of  new  kingdoms 
had  on  peoples  of  Southwest  Asia  and  Egypt  in  the  second  millennium  BCE 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  River  valley  civilizations;  water,  climate,  location 

•  First  urban  societies;  literacy  and  its  significance 
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•     Economic  and  military  functions  of  cities. 


Sample  Key  Questions: 

•     What  are  the  most  important  physical  and  human  characteristics  that  allowed  Egypt, 
China  and  the  Indus  Valley  to  develop  into  major  civilizations? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  4? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

Analyze  how  the  natural  environment  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates,  Nile,  and  Indus  valleys 

shaped  the  early  development  of  civilizations. 

Compare  the  characteristics  of  urban  development  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  the 

Indus  valley,  including  the  emergence  of  social  hierarchies,  and  occupational 

specializations,  as  well  as  differences  in  the  tasks  that  urban  women  and  men 

performed. 

Compare  the  forms  of  writing  that  developed  in  the  three  civilizations  and  how  written 

records  shaped  political,  legal,  religious,  and  cultural  life. 

Analyze  the  importance  of  trade  in  Mesopotamian  civilization  of  the  fourth  and  third 

millennia  and  describe  the  network  of  commercial  exchange  that  connected  various 

regions  of  Southwest  Asia. 

Assess  the  importance  of  commercial,  cultural,  and  political  connections  between 

Egypt  and  the  peoples  of  Nubia. 

Compare  the  climate  and  geography  of  the  Huang  He  (Yellow  River)  valley  with  the 

natural  environments  of  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  the  Indus  valley. 

Infer  from  archaeological  or  written  evidence  the  character  of  early  Chinese  urban 

societies  and  compare  these  centers  with  cities  of  Mesopotamia  or  the  Indus  Valley. 

Describe  the  relationship  between  plow  technology  and  the  emergence  of  new 

agrarian  societies  in  Southwest  Asia,  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  temperate 

Europe. 

Infer  from  the  evidence  of  megalithic  stone  building  at  Stonehenge  and  other  centers 

the  emergence  of  complex  agrarian  societies  in  temperate  Europe. 

Analyze  ways  in  which  chariot  transport  and  warfare  affected  Southwest  Asian 

societies. 
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Ancient  Israelites;  central  teachings  and  legacies  of 
Judaism 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     The  emergence  of  Judaism  and  how  it  compares  to  other  religions 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  Torah:  the  people  of  Israel 

•  Monotheism;  Abraham,  Moses  and  the  Commandments 

•  The  Hebrew  prophets;  Amos,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah 

•  Individual  and  social  responsibility;  spiritual  equality  before  God. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  ancient  Israelites'  monotheistic  beliefs  create  problems  with  other 
ancient  societies? 

•  What  values  of  the  ancient  Israelites  are  shown  in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Covenant? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  5? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  fundamental  teachings  and  practices  of  Judaism  and  compare  Jewish 
monotheism  with  polytheistic  religions  of  various  regions. 

•  Explain  the  ethical  teachings  of  Judaism  as  illustrated  in  Hebrew  Scriptures 


Greek  civilization:  literature,  philosophy,  arts,  and 
science 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  major  cultural  achievements  of  Greek  civilization. 

•  The  lasting  impact  of  Greek  culture  and  learning  on  Western  and  World  History. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  physical  characteristics  of  ancient  Greece. 

•  Homer,  llliad,  Odyssey;  the  ethic  of  the  hero. 

•  The  significance  of  the  Age  of  Pericles 

•  Classicism  in  art,  architecture,  and  behavior;  moderation,  balance. 

•  Philosophers  of  human  life  and  society:  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle. 

•  The  theatre  as  social  and  moral  commentary;  Sophocles,  Aristophanes. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  is  the  most  important  influence  geography  had  on  the  development  of 
civilization  in  Greece? 

•  What  were  the  most  important  contributions  in  athletics  and  the  arts  made  during  the 
"Golden  Age"  of  Greek  culture? 

•  How  did  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  influence  the  development  of  Western 
civilization?  Is  that  influence  still  valid  today? 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  6? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  characteristics  of  Classical  Greek  art  and  architecture  and  how  they  are 
reflected  in  modern  art  and  architecture. 

•  Assess  Socrates*  values  and  ideas  as  reflected  in  his  trial. 

•  Analyze  how  Greek  gods  and  goddesses  represent  non-human  entities  and  how 
gods  and  goddesses  and  humans  interact  in  Greek  mythology. 


Athenian  democracy:  principles,  practices,  and  legacy 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  achievements  and  limitations  of  the  democratic  institutions  that  developed  in 
Athens  and  other  Aegean  city-states 

•  The  development  of  the  Persian  Empire  and  the  consequences  of  its  conflict  with  the 
Greeks. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Athens  and  Sparta;  contrasting  views  of  the  citizen. 

•  The  six  forms  of  government  of  Aristotle. 

•  Strengths  and  limits  of  Athenian  democracy. 

•  The  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars;  Athenian  Empire  and  decline 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  was  democracy  defined  in  ancient  Greece?  What  role  would  a  woman,  citizen 
(male),  non-citizen  and  slave  have  played  in  Athenian  democracy?  How  do  you 
define  democracy?  Do  you  agree  with  the  Greek  definition  of  democracy?  Explain 
why  or  why  not. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  7? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  emergence  of  Greek  city-states  in  the  Aegean  and  the  political,  social, 
and  legal  character  of  the  polis 

•  Compare  Athenian  democracy  with  the  military  aristocracy  of  Sparta. 

•  Explain  hierarchical  relationships  within  Greek  society  and  analyze  the  civic, 
economic,  and  social  tasks  that  men  and  women  of  different  classes  performed. 

•  Analyze  the  major  events  of  the  wars  between  Persia  and  the  Greek  city-states  and 
the  reasons  why  the  Persians  failed  to  conquer  the  Aegean  region. 
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•     Chart  the  growth  and  geographic  influence  of  the  Persian  Empire,  from  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  I  through  the  wars  with  Greece. 


Alexander  the  Great  and  the  spread  of  Hellenism 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Alexander  of  Macedon's  conquest  and  the  interregional  character  of  Hellenistic 
society  and  culture. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Geographical  and  military  basis  of  Alexander's  empire. 

•  Alexandria:  center  of  Hellenistic  and  Jewish  culture;  the  great  libraries. 

•  Science  and  medicine;  Hippocrates. 

•  Philosophical  currents:  Epicureans,  Stoics 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  spread  Greek  culture?  How  did  this 
spread  of  Greek  culture  benefit  or  conflict  with  other  cultures? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  8? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Identify  the  major  characteristics  of  Hellenistic  architecture  and  sculpture  and  assess 
the  ways  in  which  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  expressed  or  influenced 
social  values  and  attitudes. 

•  Assess  Alexander's  achievements  as  a  military  and  political  leader  and  analyze  why 
the  empire  broke  up  into  successor  kingdoms. 


Institutions,  culture,  and  legacies  or  the  Roman 
Republic  and  Empire 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  origins  and  social  framework  of  Roman  society. 

•  The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  unification  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  under 
Roman  rule. 
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•  Shifts  in  political  and  social  framework  of  Roman  society. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  Republican  constitution;  Senate;  separation  of  powers. 

•  Weaknesses  and  fall  of  the  Republic;  Cicero. 

•  Imperial  Rome;  geography,  armies,  peoples,  citizens,  slavery. 

•  Roman  law,  administration;  architecture;  engineering;  roads  and  aqueducts. 

•  Literature:  Virgil,  Aeneid;  histories:  Livy,  Tacitus. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  was  the  early  Roman  Republic  organized?  Comment  on  the  social  structure 
that  existed  in  the  early  Republic. 

•  How  did  class  conflict  lead  to  more  democratic  form  of  government?  Provide  at  least 
one  specific  example  of  a  conflict  and  resulting  change  in  government. 

•  What  was  daily  life  like  during  the  Pax  Romana?  Select  at  least  two  social  classes 
and  write  from  the  perspective  of  each  class. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  9? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Assess  the  contributions  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  western  Greek  colonies  to  the 
development  of  Roman  society  and  culture. 

•  Chart  the  geographic  location  of  different  ethnic  groups  on  the  Italian  Peninsula  in 
the  late  6th  century  BCE. 

•  Analyze  how  the  legend  of  the  founding  of  Rome  describe  ancient  Rome  and  reflects 
the  beliefs  and  values  of  its  citizens. 

•  Describe  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  analyze  why 
Rome  was  transformed  from  republic  to  empire. 

•  Analyze  how  values  changed  from  the  late  Republic  to  the  last  years  of  the  empire 
as  reflected  through  the  lives  of  such  Romans  as  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Cicero, 
Augustus,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Constantine. 


The  classical  civilization  of  India;  Hinduism,  Buddhism 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  expansion  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  traditions. 

•  The  origins  of  Buddhism  and  fundamental  Buddhist  beliefs. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Hinduism;  karma,  reincarnation;  epic  of  Ramayana. 

•  Origins,  teachings  of  Buddhism;  Siddhartha,  Nirvana. 

•  Buddhism  as  reform  of  Hinduism;  the  Emperor  Ashoka. 

•  Buddhism's  expansion  to  Southeast  Asia,  China,  Korea  and  Japan. 
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Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  are  the  main  teachings  of  Buddhism  that  have  importance  to  you? 

•  What  role  does  personal  behavior  play  in  the  process  of  Hindu  reincarnation?  How 
does  this  compare  with  the  role  personal  behavior  plays  in  your  life? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  10? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  fundamental  features  of  the  Hindu  belief  system  as  they  emerged 
in  the  first  millennium  CE. 

•  Evaluate  Gupta  achievements  in  art,  literature,  and  mathematics. 

•  Describe  the  life  and  teachings  of  Buddha  and  explain  ways  in  which  those  teachings 
were  in  response  to  the  Brahmanic  system. 

•  Evaluate  the  achievements  of  the  emperor  Ashoka  and  assess  his  contributions  to 
the  expansion  of  Buddhism  in  India. 

•  Explain  how  Indian  epic  stories  reflect  social  values. 


The  classical  civilization  of  China;  Confucianism, 
Taoism 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  China  became  unified  under  the  early  imperial  dynasties 

•  The  decline  of  the  Han  empire. 

•  The  expansion  of  Buddhism  beyond  the  land  of  its  origin. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Two  shaping  traditions;  teachings  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tse 

•  Centrality  of  the  family;  the  Mandate  of  Heaven. 

•  Crafts  and  trades;  paper;  the  Silk  Road  across  Asia  to  Middle  East. 

•  Comparisons  and  contrasts;  fall  of  Roman  and  Han  empires. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  ideas  of  Confucius  shape  Chinese  society  in  a  positive  and  negative 
way? 

•  How  are  the  ideas  found  in  Confucianism  similar  to  or  different  from  the  ideas 
express  in  Taoism? 

•  What  kind  of  government  did  Han  rulers  create  and  how  did  these  changes  affect  the 
lives  of  ordinary  people  for  better  and  worse? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  11? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 
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Assess  the  significance  of  the  Zhou  dynasty  for  the  development  of  imperial  rule  and 

the  concept  of  the  Mandate  of  Heaven. 

Assess  the  policies  and  achievements  of  the  Qin  emperor  Shi  Huangdi  in 

establishing  a  unified  imperial  realm. 

Analyze  the  commercial  and  cultural  significance  of  the  trans-Eurasian  "silk  roads"  in 

the  period  of  the  Han  and  Roman  empires. 

Describe  the  life  of  Confucius  and  compare  the  fundamental  teachings  of 

Confucianism  and  Taoism  (Daoism). 

Analyze  various  causes  that  historians  have  proposed  to  account  for  the  decline  of 

the  Han  Empire. 

Assess  how  Buddhism  won  converts  among  culturally  diverse  people  across  wide 

areas  of  Afro-Eurasia. 


Origins,  central  teachings,  and  spread  of  Christianity 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  emergence  of  Christianity  in  the  context  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

•  The  expansion  of  Christianity  beyond  the  land  of  its  origins. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Sources  and  teachings  from  Judaism. 

•  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  the  Gospels;  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

•  Preachers  and  organizers:  Saints  Peter  and  Paul;  St.  Augustine;  St.  Patrick. 

•  From  Roman  persecution  to  official  religion;  role  of  Emperor  Constantine. 

•  Church  doctrine;  the  Nicene  Creed;  monasticism. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Compare  the  values  expressed  in  Christianity  to  those  expressed  in  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Judaism,  Confucianism  and  Taoism.  What  similarities  do  you  see?  What 
differences? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  12? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  Paul  and  explain  the  fundamental  teachings  of 
Christianity. 

•  Analyze  how  Christianity  spread  widely  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

•  Assess  how  Christianity  won  converts  among  culturally  diverse  peoples  across  wide 
areas  of  Afro-Eurasia. 
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The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  historians 
debate 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

•  Impact  of  the  decline  and  fall  throughout  Europe. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Economic  and  social  crises;  ecology,  class,  chasms,  fear  and  alienation. 

•  Political  and  military  instability;  corruption,  assassination,  palace  coups. 

•  Exterior  forces;  provincial  disorders,  loss  of  trade,  invaders. 

•  The  debate  over  Christian  beliefs  and  behavior. 

•  The  fall  of  Rome  as  object  lesson;  enduring  historical  questions. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  role  did  outside  invaders  play  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire? 

•  What  are  the  major  causes  of  the  fall  of  Rome?  Point  out  earlier  periods  in  Rome's 
history  which  seemed  to  signal  weaknesses  in  the  empire. 

•  What  attempts  were  made  to  save  the  empire  from  collapse?  Could  anything  have 
been  done  to  save  the  empire?  Consider  the  possibilities. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  13? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Analyze  various  causes  that  historians  have  proposed  to  account  for  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  its  impact  throughout  Europe. 
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ERA  IH:  Growth  of  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Civilizations  (500  to  700  CE) 


The  Byzantine  Empire:  institutions,  religion,  and 
culture 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  political  and  economic  success  of  the  "New  Rome" 

•  Significance  of  Byzantine  rulers. 

•  Influence  of  the  culture  on  Orthodox  Christianity 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Empire  shifts  to  the  East;  Constantinople:  Code  of  Justinian. 

•  Preservation  of  heritage  of  antiquity. 

•  Establishment  of  Eastern  Orthodox  Church;  conversion  of  the  Slavs. 

•  The  arts:  Hagia  Sophia;  mosaics;  icons. 

•  Weaknesses;  ultimate  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Turks. 

Sample  Key  Question: 

•  Why  is  the  Code  of  Law  of  Justinian  of  importance  to  us  today? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  14? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Evaluate  the  Byzantine  role  in  preserving  and  transmitting  ancient  Greek  learning. 


The  origins  and  principles  of  Islam;  spread  of  Muslim 
power 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  emergence  of  Islam  and  how  it  spread  in  Southwest  Asia,  North  Africa 
and  Europe 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Mohammed,  the  Koran;  relations  to  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

•  The  Five  Pillars  of  Islam;  Mecca  and  Medina. 

•  Islamic  expansion;  caliphs;  religious  toleration  and  its  limits. 

•  Preservation  and  transmittal  of  ancient  Greek  and  Indian  works. 
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•  Advances  in  science,  medicine,  and  mathematics. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  features  of  Islam  are  similar  to  other  religions  such  as  Judaism,  Christianity 
and  Buddhism?  What  feature  of  Islam  are  different  from  other  religions. 

•  How  and  where  did  Islam  spread  between  the  7th  and  13th  centuries?  Why  does  the 
religion  continue  to  spread  today? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  15? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  life  of  Muhammad,  the  development  of  the  early  Muslim  community, 
and  the  basic  teachings  and  practices  of  Islam. 

•  Analyze  how  Islam  spread  in  Southwest  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 

•  Analyze  the  sources  and  development  of  Islamic  law  and  the  influence  of  law  and 
religious  practice  on  such  areas  as  family  life  and  moral  behavior. 

•  Describe  the  emergence  of  a  center  of  Islamic  civilization  in  Iberia  and  evaluate  its 
economic  and  cultural  achievements. 

•  Evaluate  Abbasid  contributions  to  mathematics,  science,  medicine,  literature  and  the 
perseverance  of  Greek  learning. 

•  Assess  how  Islam  won  converts  among  culturally  diverse  peoples  across  wide  areas 
of  Afro-Eurasia. 


Components  of  early  European  civilization:  Roman, 
Christian,  invaders 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  foundations  of  a  new  civilization  in  Western  Christendom  in  the  500  years 
following  the  breakup  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Conditions  following  the  collapse  of  Roman  authority  in  Europe. 

•  Invading  German  peoples;  Huns,  Franks,  Angles,  Saxons 

•  Early  medieval  church;  allegiance  to  Rome;  monasteries. 

•  Charlemagne;  Carolingian  Empire. 

•  Viking  invasions;  Norman  conquest  (1066) 


Sample  Key  Questions: 

•     How  did  Western  Europe  improve  or  decline  after  Charlemagne's  heirs  came  to 
power? 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  16? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  development  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  states  and  assess  their 
success  at  maintaining  public  order  and  local  defense  in  Western  Europe. 

•  Assess  the  impact  of  Norse  (Viking)  migrations  and  invasions  as  well  as  internal 
conflicts,  on  the  emergence  of  independent  lords  and  the  knightly  class. 

•  Assess  the  importance  of  monasteries,  convents,  the  Latin  Church  and  missionaries 
from  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  Christianizing  of  western  and  central  Europe. 


Note: 

ASCD  Content  Knowledge:  A  Compendium  of  Standards  and  Benchmarks  for  K-12  Education 
and  National  Standards  for  History,  Basic  Edition,  are  the  sources  for  the  Broad  Concepts  and 
Performance  Tasks  found  in  this  document. 
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Notes: 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  7 


United  States  History  I:  Origins  to  1815 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  I:  ORIGINS  TO  1815 
GRADE  7 


INTRODUCTION 

At  a  Glance: 

The  following  list  of  State  mandated  Core  Knowledge  topics  presents  the 
major  topics  around  which  the  study  of  which  United  States  History  I:  Origins  to 
1815  is  to  be  organized.  The  eras,  events,  and  ideas  of  human  experience 
represent  the  body  of  knowledge  that  all  students  are  expected  to  learn  in  this 
course. 

ERA  I:  EARLY  AMERICA  AND  AMERICANS  (BEGINNING  TO  1650) 

•  The  setting:  geography  and  resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

•  Native  Americans:  differing  economics  and  politics;  peace  and  war. 

•  Major  European  societies,  rivalries;  15th  and  16th  century  explorations 

•  African  geography,  societies,  politics;  backgrounds  of  the  slave  trade. 

•  First  encounters  between  Americans  and  Europeans;  the 
consequences. 

•  Early  English  settlements  and  daily  life  in  Massachusetts. 

ERA  II:  SETTLEMENTS,  COLONIES,  AND  EMERGING  AMERICAN  IDENTITY 
(1600  TO  1763) 

•  Political,  religious,  and  economic  motives  of  European  colonizers. 

•  Coexistence  and  conflict  between  Europeans  and  Native  Americans. 

•  Massachusetts  town  government,  religion,  and  schooling  In  colonial 
times. 

•  Colonial  era  labor  and  the  advent  of  North  American  slavery. 

•  Family  life  across  classes,  races,  and  regions  of  colonial  America. 

•  Intellectual  and  religious  heritage  of  Anglo-American  colonials. 

•  Growing  social  and  political  divergence  from  England. 

ERA  III:  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION:  CREATING  A  NEW  NATION  (1750 
TO  1815) 

•  Events  and  interests  behind  the  American  Revolution. 

•  First  battles  in  Massachusetts;  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

•  Leaders,  turning  points,  and  deciding  factors  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

•  The  Anglo-American  political  heritage:  Greco-Roman  history,  Magna 
Carta,  evolution  of  Parliament,  Mayflower  Compact,  the  English 
Revolution,  colonial  governments,  and  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  era. 

•  Leading  Founders,  founding  documents  and  debates:  Adams, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Madison,  state  constitutions,  Articles  of 
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Confederation,  Northwest  Ordinance,  Constitution,  Federalists,  Anti- 
Federalists,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

•  The  Constitution:  the  federal  system  at  its  origins;  union;  separation  of 
powers;  the  Three-fifths  Compromise. 

•  The  Early  Republic:  Washington  as  founding  statesman:  birth  of  party 
politics. 

•  Expansion  and  conflict:  the  Louisiana  Purchase;  War  of  1812. 


KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 

•  Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  e.g.  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict. 

•  Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical  documents,  other 
primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of  literature,  music  and  art. 

•  Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some  thoughtful  (and 
often  new  or  creative)  way. 

ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement.  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from  primary 
sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference  materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure;  including 
a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis  and  most  important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to  the 
question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's  answer.  The 
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background  information  should  be  included  at  the  beginning  of  a  response, 
before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 

EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  prevailed  and  why?  Was 
fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  these  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources 
affect  these  people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  these  people  and  events?  Was  wealth 
distributed  evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  have  been 
distributed?  Who  had  wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 
Student  Products 
Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 


1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  of  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1 .  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks).  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  will  be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The 
second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance  Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning 
Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and 
transcriptions. 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History/Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
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binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 

1 .  Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

2.  Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

3.  Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History/Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

4.  United  States  History  (Grade  1 1):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

5.  Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 

6.  History  /Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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United  States  History  I:  Origins  to  1815 

Grade  7 
Era  i:  Early  America  and  American  (Begin mag  to  1650) 


Hie  setting;  geography  and  resources  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  physical  characteristics  of  North  and  South  America. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Coastlines,  river  valleys,  plains,  mountains  and  climate  of  North  America. 

•  Major  resources  in  North  and  South  America. 

•  The  states  which  comprise  the  United  States;  names  and  locations  of  other  nations 
found  in  Western  Hemisphere. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  do  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Mid-Western  region  of  the  United  States 
compare  to  Northeast  region  of  the  United  States?  Which  region  allows  for  greater 
economic  development?  Why? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  1? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Identify  geographic  regions  of  the  United  States,  major  landforms,  waterways  and 
mineral  resources. 


Native  Americans;  differing  economies  and  politics; 
peace  and  war 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     The  patterns  of  change  of  indigenous  societies  in  the  Americas  up  to  the  Columbian 
voyages 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  North  American  tribal  groups;  differing  relations  to  natural  environment. 

•  Different  modes  of  law  and  government. 

•  Relationship  among  different  Native  American  groups. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  economies  of  Native  American  groups  differ  from  one  another?  Focus 
on  the  economic  development  of  two  groups  of  Native  Americans  to  respond  to  this 
question. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  2? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Draw  upon  data  provided  by  archaeologists  and  geologists  to  explain  the  origins  and 
migrations  from  Asia  to  the  Americas  and  contrast  them  with  Native  Americans'  own 
beliefs  concerning  their  origins  in  the  Americas. 

•  Explain  what  common  elements  of  society,  such  as  family  organization,  religion,  and 
values  Native  Americans  shared  and  compare  the  diversity  that  existed  in  language, 
and  political  structure. 


Major  European  societies,  rivalries;  15th  and  16th  century 
explorations 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Change  in  Western  European  societies  in  the  age  of  exploration. 

•  The  stages  of  European  oceanic  and  overland  exploration  amid  international  rivalries 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  causes  and  rivalries  among  major  European  nations. 

•  European  exploration. 

•  Competition  between  England,  France,  and  Spain. 

•  Significance  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588. 

•  Significance  of  the  Commercial  Revolution. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  were  the  causes  of  the  rivalry  that  existed  between  England  and  Spain?  How 
were  major  issues  between  the  two  countries  resolved? 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  3? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  causes  and  consequences  of  European  Crusades  in  Iberia  and  analyze 
connections  between  Christian  crusading  tradition  and  European  overseas 
exploration. 

•  Trace  routes  taken  by  early  explorers,  from  the  15th  century  through  the  17th  century, 
around  Africa,  to  the  Americas,  and  across  the  Pacific. 

•  Analyze  the  reasons  for  rivalry  among  European  nations. 


African  geography,  societies,  politics;  background  of  the 
slave  trade 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Developments  in  Western  African  societies  in  the  period  of  early  contact  with 
Europeans. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  physical  characteristics  of  Africa  (varied  climate,  vegetation,  natural  resources, 
landforms)  and  the  role  geography  has  played  in  the  early  development  of  Africa  and 
African  civilizations. 

•  The  numerous  types  of  socio-political  units  that  existed  in  Africa  before  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans;  significance  of  Ghana,  Mali  and  Songhay. 

•  Similarities  between  the  political  organization  of  some  African  societies  and 
European  nations. 

•  How  slavery  in  African  societies  was  defined;  limitations  of  the  system  in  Africa 
compared  to  that  instituted  by  Europeans. 

•  How  and  why  Africa  and  Africans  have  been  stereotyped  throughout  history  and  the 
reasons  this  is  morally  wrong. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  early  Africans  adapt  to  their  environments?  Is  there  any  connection  between 
the  geography  of  Africa  and  the  development  of  African  trade  route?  Explain. 

•  How  were  African  societies  organized?  Select  one  group  or  nation  of  African  people 
to  support  your  answer.  Be  certain  to  give  specific  details. 

•  How  might  you  support  this  statement,  "Though  unseen  by  many  Europeans,  African 
people  came  from  strength"? 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  4? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  physical  geography  of  West  and  Central  Africa  and  analyze  its  impact 
on  settlement  patterns,  cultural  traits,  and  trade. 

•  Describe  the  continuing  growth  of  Islam  in  West  Africa  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
and  analyze  interactions  between  Islam  and  local  religious  beliefs  and  practices. 


First  encounters  between  American  and  Europeans;  the 
consequences 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  conquest  of  the  Americans. 

•  The  differences  and  similarities  among  Africans,  Europeans,  and  Native  Americans 
who  converged  in  the  western  hemisphere  after  1492. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  View  of  Native  Americans  by  Sepulveda  and  de  Las  Casas. 

•  The  clash  of  cultures;  meeting  of  Europeans  and  Native  Americans. 

•  Difference  between  Spanish,  French  and  English  treatment  of  Native  Americans. 

•  Intercontinental  exchange  of  plants,  animals,  technology,  and  diseases. 

•  Demise,  and  in  some  cases,  annihilation  of  Natives. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  views  of  Sepulveda  and  de  Las  Casas  differ?  Do  you  believe  that 
Sepulveda's  view  of  Native  Americans  had  any  influence  on  Spanish  sailors  and 
soldiers?  Explain. 

•  How  would  you  describe  the  first  encounter  between  Americans  and  Europeans? 
Use  the  experiences  of  the  Aztecs  to  support  your  answer. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  5? 

Student  should  be  able  to... 

•  Evaluate  the  significance  of  Columbus'  voyage  and  his  interaction  with  indigenous 
peoples. 

•  Compare  English,  French,  and  Dutch  motives  for  exploration  with  those  of  the 
Spanish. 

•  Explain  and  evaluate  the  Spanish  interaction  with  such  people  as  the  Aztecs  and 
Incas. 
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Analyze  connections  between  silver  mined  in  Peat  and  Mexico  and  the  rise  of  global 
trade  and  the  price  revolution  in  16th  century  Europe. 

Compare  social  organizations  and  political  systems  of  Natives,  Europeans  and 
Africans  and  the  attitude  of  each  towards  nature. 


Early  English  settlements  and  daily  life  in 
Massachusetts 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  European  struggle  for  control  of  North  America. 

•  Settlement  of  Massachusetts. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  founding  and  settlement  of  Jamestown. 

•  The  reasons  for  the  near  failure  of  Jamestown;  success  and  prosperity. 

•  The  settlement  of  Massachusetts;  the  experiences  of  the  Pilgrims;  Mayflower 
Compact;  Plimoth  Plantation. 

•  The  Puritans;  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1630. 

•  Daily  life  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  including  jobs,  diet,  dress,  entertainment, 
and  the  influence  of  religion  not  only  on  daily  life,  but  also  on  politics  and  education. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  could  a  girl,  growing  up  in  colonial  Massachusetts,  expect  to  do  as  part  of  her 
daily  routine?  Compare  the  young  female  experience  to  that  of  a  young  male.  What 
similarities  or  differences  do  you  see?  What  opportunities  existed  for  males  that  did 
not  exist  for  females?  Why  were  females  treated  so  differently? 

•  Did  social  class  influence  the  daily  life  experiences  of  young  males  and  females? 
Explain  using  specific  examples  from  primary  source  readings. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  6? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Trace  the  English  exploration  and  settlement  of  colonies  in  North  America. 

•  Analyze  reasons  groups  such  as  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  came  to  America. 

•  Compare  daily  life  in  Massachusetts  to  daily  life  in  a  Southern  or  Middle  colony. 
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Mm  Hi  Settieflients,  Colonies,  and  Emerging  American  Identity  (1606- 1 763) 


Political,  religion,  and  economic  motives  of  European 
colonizers 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     Religious  diversity  in  the  colonies  and  how  ideas  about  religious  freedom  evolved. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Spanish  in  present  day  California,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Utah; 

seekers  of  precious  metals,  traders,  ranchers,  missionaries. 

The  French  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  Rivers;  Montreal  and  Quebec, 

Detroit,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans;  fur  traders,  farmers,  merchants,  and  missionaries; 

amiable  relations  with  Native  Americans. 

English  merchant-investors,  landlords,  farmers,  refugees  from  civil  war  and  political 

upheavals  of  the  17lh  century. 

Those  who  sought  religious  freedom:  Puritans,  Quakers,  Catholics,  Huguenots,  and 

Jews. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

How  did  European  rivalries  become  territorial  rivalries  in  the  New  World?  How  did 

these  rivalries  benefit  or  hinder  the  development  of  the  New  World? 

How  did  French  settlements  and  settlers  differ  from  English  settlements  and  settlers? 

Explain  the  reasons  for  these  differences.  Which  would  you  have  preferred:  living  in 

a  French  or  English  settlement?  Explain. 

How  did  the  Puritans  define  "religious  freedom"?  Would  people  of  different  religions 

find  that  they  had  religious  freedom  in  colonial  Massachusetts?  Explain. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  7? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Analyze  the  religious,  political  and  economic  motives  of  free  immigrants  from 
different  parts  of  Europe  who  came  to  North  America. 
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Coexistence  and  conflict  between  Europeans  and  Native 
Americans 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

a.  How  various  Native  American  societies  changed  as  a  result  of  the  expanding 
European  settlements. 

b.  Native  American  involvement  in  colonial  wars. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  cultural  exchange  that  took  place  between  Native  Americans  and  Europeans: 
food,  tools,  weapons,  farming  and  fishing  techniques. 

•  Advances  into  Native  American  habitants  and  hunting  grounds;  rise  in  hostilities; 
Spanish  and  English  hostility  towards  Natives. 

•  Pequot  War  of  1637;  King  Philip's  War,  1675;  causes  and  results. 

•  Reasons  for  conversion  and  intermarriage  in  sparsely  populated  French  areas. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Did  growing  European  colonies  in  the  North  America  have  a  positive  or  negative 
impact  upon  the  lives  of  Native  Americans?  Explain. 

•  Was  peaceful  coexistence  between  Europeans  and  Native  Americans  possible? 
Explain  why  or  why  not. 

Pe rf o rm ance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  8? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  how  various  Native  American  societies  changed  as  a  result  of  expanding 
European  settlements. 

•  The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Pequot  War  of  1637  and  King  Philip's  War, 
1675. 


Massachusetts  town  government,  religion,  and 
schooling  in  colonial  times 


What  broad  concept,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  influence  of  religion  on  the  development  of  government  in  colonial 
Massachusetts. 

•  The  importance  of  the  General  School  Act  of  1647. 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  history  of  town  meetings  in  Massachusetts;  role  of  church  and  town  elders  in 
government  affairs;  who  had  the  right  to  vote  in  colonial  Massachusetts. 

•  The  importance  of  the  General  School  Act  of  1647;  free  town  schools  for  boys. 

•  Reasons  for  the  high  rate  of  male  literacy  in  Massachusetts;  importance  of  reading 
the  Bible  and  the  laws. 

•  Growth  of  newspapers  and  almanacs;  Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  New  Englanders,  beginning  with  the  Mayflower  Compact,  continue  to 
develop  a  tradition  of  self-government?  What,  if  any,  were  the  weaknesses  of  self- 
government? 

•  How  and  where  did  town  meetings  first  begin  in  Massachusetts?  What  role  does  the 
town  meeting  play  in  present  day  Massachusetts  communities?  Is  it  beneficial? 
Obsolete?  Why  or  why  not? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  9? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Discuss  Puritan  influence  on  matters  pertaining  to  education  and  government. 

•  Analyze  how  the  General  School  Act  of  1647  improved  educational  opportunities. 


Colonial  era  Jabor and  the  advent  of  North  American 
slavery 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  colonial  labor  systems  in  the  Americas. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  effects  of  climate  and  geography  on  colonial  labor;  impact  of  cash  crops  and 
self-sufficient  farming. 

•  How  slavery  became  hereditary  in  Virginia  and  other  colonies. 

•  The  Atlantic  slave  trade;  The  "Middle  Passage". 

•  The  impact  of  slavery  on  Northern  colonies,  including  Massachusetts;  first  anti-slave 
societies. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Where  and  how  did  slavery  begin  in  America?  How  could  the  people  of  the  time  have 
allowed  its  development?  What  was  the  difference  between  being  a  slave  and  being 
an  indentured  servant? 

•  What  was  "The  Middle  Passage"?  Where  did  it  begin  and  what  were  the  end  results 
for  millions  of  African  people? 
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Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  10? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Identify  the  major  economic  regions  in  the  Americas  and  explain  how  labor  systems 
shaped  them. 

•  Explain  how  environmental  and  human  factors  accounted  for  differences  in  the 
economies  that  developed  in  the  colonies  of  New  England,  mid-Atlantic, 
Chesapeake,  and  the  lower  South. 

•  Compare  the  characteristics  of  free  labor,  indentured  servitude,  and  chattel  slavery. 

•  Analyze  the  forced  relocation  of  African  to  English  colonies  in  North  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

•  Analyze  overt  and  passive  resistance  to  slavery. 


Family  life  across  classes,  races,  and  regions  of  colonial 
America 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Social  and  cultural  change  in  British  America. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  development  of  family  patterns  in  the  colonies;  variation  of  patterns  by  region. 

•  Puritan  values  and  their  influence  on  family  development. 

•  The  role  of  women  in  society,  including  the  significance  of  women  in  the  home  labor 
market;  opportunities  for  women  outside  the  home. 

•  Status  of  Quaker  women  in  North  America. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  were  people  dependent  upon  one  another  for  survival  regardless  of  class,  race 
and  religion?  Are  people  as  dependent  today?  Explain. 

•  Compare  the  work  of  women  in  Southern  rural  areas  to  the  work  of  Northern  farm 
women.  What  conclusions  can  be  drawn? 

•  What  was  life  like  for  free  black  families  in  the  North?  What  jobs  opportunities  were 
available  to  free  blacks?  Draw  conclusions  about  the  lives  of  free  blacks  in  the  North. 
How  was  life  for  free  blacks  in  the  North  better  or  worse  than  life  for  free  blacks  in  the 
South?  Draw  general  conclusions. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  11? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  and  why  family  life  and  community  life  differed  in  various  regions  of 
colonial  North  America 
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Explain  how  Enlightenment  ideas,  including  Benjamin  Franklin's  experiments  with 
electricity,  influenced  American  society. 

The  roles,  expectations  and  limitations  placed  upon  women  in  various  regions  of 
colonial  America 


Intellectual  and  religious  heritage  of  Anglo-American 
colonials 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Social  and  cultural  change  in  British  America. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  importance  of  the  Bible;  Judaic-Christian  principles  of  spiritual  equality; 
individual  responsibility  for  moral  choice,  community  responsibility. 

•  Significance  of  Shakespeare;  King  James  Bible;  Milton  and  John  Locke. 

•  For  schooling:  Aesop's  Fables,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace 

•  The  purpose  and  founding  of  colleges:  Harvard,  Yale,  William  and  Mary 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  role  did  the  Bible  play  in  developing  the  intellectual  and  religious  heritage  of 
Anglo-American  colonists?  How  did  it  help  or  hinder  this  heritage?  What  other  factors 
influenced  this  development? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  o  Topic  12? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Trace  the  development  of  institutes  of  higher  education  in  the  colonies. 

•  Discuss  the  degree  to  which  one  found  "religious  freedom"  in  the  New  England, 
Middle  and  Southern  colonies. 


Growing  social  and  political  diver; 


and 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Mercantilism  and  its  influence  on  the  patterns  of  economic  activity  in  the  colonies. 

•  Ideas  that  influenced  religious  and  political  aspects  of  colonial  America. 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  way  in  which  social  mobility  and  expectations  loosened  class  lines. 

•  The  limitation  of  English  imperial  rule  by  local  colonial  power. 

•  The  power  and  influence  of  town  and  colonial  assemblies  and  voters  in  challenging 
authority  of  royal  governors. 

•  The  practice  known  as  "salutary  neglect";  growing  colonial  freedom  from  direct 
taxation  and  strict  enforcement  of  trade  and  navigation  laws. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  local  colonial  powers  limit  English  imperial  rule?  Compare  this  to  colonial 
power  and  imperial  rule  in  Spanish  and  French  colonies  in  the  New  World. 

•  What  was  "salutary  neglect"?  Why  was  this  practice  changed  by  the  British  and  how 
did  American  colonists  respond? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  13? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  how  the  growth  of  individualism  contributed  to  the  ideas  of  participatory 
government  and  affected  the  ideal  of  community. 


Era  TT1;  The  America  Revolution:  Creatin2  a  New  Nation  (1750  to  17&9) 


Events  and  interests  behind  the  American  Revolution 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     The  causes  of  the  American  Revolution. 


What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Causes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War;  significance  of  the  war  for  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies;  French  and  Indian  War. 

•  Reasons  for  British  change  of  attitude  towards  American  colonies;  role  of  war  debts; 
British  concern  over  reluctant  participation  of  American  colonists  in  French  and 
Indian  War. 

•  Increased  British  taxation  of  colonists;  colonial  reaction  to  tax  laws. 
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•  Significance  of  the  Proclamation  Act  of  1763;  how  Proclamation  fractures 
British/American  relations. 

•  The  acts  and  laws  of  the  British:  purpose  and  results  of  each;  colonial  reaction  to 
laws;  Sugar  Act,  Currency  Act,  Stamp  Act,  Townshend  Acts,  Tea  Act,  Coercive  Acts. 

•  Rising  cooperation  and  patriotism  among  colonists;  boycotts  on  British  goods; 
committees  of  public  safety. 

•  Significance  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  1770;  Boston  Tea  Party,  1773;  British 
occupation  of  Boston. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  were  the  causes  of  the  French  and  Indian  War?  Who  were  some  of  the  key 
American  colonists  involved  in  the  War?  Who  would  you  have  supported  and  why? 

•  Why  was  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  a  major  turning  point  for  the  British  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War? 

•  What  were  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763?  What  nations  were  involved  in  the 
negotiations  and  how  did  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  change  the  political  geography  of 
North  America?  Show  this  change  on  a  before  and  after  map  of  North  America. 

•  What  is  the  relationship  between  British  Acts  and  Laws  and  increased  colonial 
hostilities  to  the  laws?  Give  two  specific  examples  in  your  response. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  14? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  consequences  of  the  Seven  Years  War  and  the  overhaul  of  English 
imperial  policy  following  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 

•  Compare  the  arguments  advanced  by  defenders  and  opponents  of  the  new  imperial 
policy  on  the  traditional  rights  of  English  people  and  the  legitimacy  of  asking  the 
colonies  to  pay  a  share  of  the  costs  of  empire. 

•  Analyze  political,  ideological,  religious,  and  economic  origins  of  the  Revolution. 

•  Reconstruct  the  chronology  of  the  critical  events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  armed 
conflict  between  the  American  colonies  and  England. 


First  battles  in  Massachusetts;  the  Declaration  of 
Independence 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  historic  role  Massachusetts  and  Massachusetts  natives  play  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

•  The  principles  articulated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  causes  and  results  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  1775. 
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•  The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "shot  heard  round  the  world". 

•  Significance  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  1775;  Dorchester  Heights. 

•  Thomas  Paine's  Common  Sense,  January  1776. 

•  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776;  significance  of  the  document;  long- 
lasting  implications  of  the  Declaration  here  and  abroad,  past  and  present. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  role  did  Massachusetts  and  her  citizens  play  in  igniting  the  flames  of 
revolution?  Were  any  actions  irresponsible?  Select  two  or  three  specific  events  to 
support  your  answer. 

•  What  is  stated  in  Common  Sense?  What  would  you  have  done  if  asked  to  choose 
between  Great  Britain,  the  American  colonies  and  revolution? 

•  What  is  tyranny  and  when  does  an  individual  have  the  right  to  rebel  against  it? 
Consider  the  points  made  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Had  American 
colonies  been  subjected  to  tyranny?  Did  Great  Britain  not  have  the  right  to  rule  her 
colonies?  Argue  these  questions  from  the  perspective  of  a  member  (British) 
Parliament  and  a  member  of  an  American  colonial  assembly. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  15? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Reconstruct  key  battles  and  events  in  which  Massachusetts  played  a  major  role 

•  Explain  the  major  ideas  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  their 
intellectual  origins. 

•  Demonstrate  the  fundamental  contradictions  between  the  ideals  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  realities  of  chattel  slavery. 

•  Explain  how  key  principles  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  grew  in  importance  to 
become  unifying  ideas  of  American  Democracy. 


Leaders,  turning  points,  and  deciding  factors  of  the 
Revolutionary  War 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  factors  affecting  the  course  of  the  war  and  contributing  to  the  American  victory. 

•  The  Revolutions  effects  on  different  social  groups 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  George  Washington's  strategy,  fortitude,  and  personal  example. 

•  Defeat  of  the  British  at  Saratoga;  French  alliance  with  America. 

•  Significance  of  Valley  Forge,  1778. 
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•  The  capture  of  the  British  at  Yorktown,  1781 ;  participants,  results. 

•  The  factors  in  British  defeat;  distance  from  England;  unpopularity  of  war  at  home; 
American  patriotism  and  military  ingenuity;  foreign  mercenaries  undependable; 
inferior  leadership;  French  alliance  with  America. 

•  Terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783. 

•  Change  in  the  political  geography  of  North  America. 

•  Role  of  women  and  blacks  in  the  American  Revolution. 

•  Why  freedom  was  not  forth  coming  to  the  enslaved. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  were  the  deciding  factors  in  the  Revolution  for  the  British?  For  the  Americans? 

•  How  would  you  describe  the  leadership  of  George  Washington?  Could  the 
Americans  have  won  the  Revolution  without  him? 

•  Why  was  the  tune  "The  World  Turned  Upside  Down"  an  appropriate  tune  to  play  after 
the  defeat  of  the  British  at  Yorktown? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  16? 

Students  should  be  able  to.... 

•  Appraise  George  Washington's  military  and  political  leadership  in  conducting  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

•  Analyze  United  States  relationships  with  France,  Holland  and  Spain  during  the 
Revolution  and  the  contributions  of  each  European  power  to  the  American  victory. 

•  Analyze  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  how  they  affected  U.S.  relations  with 
Native  Americans  and  with  European  powers  that  held  territory  in  North  American. 

•  Compare  and  explain  the  different  roles  and  perspectives  in  the  war  of  men  and 
women,  including  white  settlers,  free  and  enslaved  African  Americans  and  Native 
Americans, 

•  Compare  the  revolutionary  goals  of  different  groups  such  as  rural  farmers,  urban 
craftsmen,  northern  merchants  and  southern  planters  and  explain  how  the 
Revolution  altered  social,  political,  and  economic  relations  among  them. 

•  Show  the  geo-political  change  in  North  America  after  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783. 


The  Anglo- American  political  heritage:  Greco-Roman 
history,  Magna  Carta,  evolution  of  Parliament,  Mayflower 
Compact,  the  English  Revolution,  colonial  governments, 
and  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment:  era 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  ideas  or  events  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Democracy  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

•  The  significance  of  the  Magna  Carta  in  issues  of  balance  of  power  and  consent  to 
taxation. 
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•  The  concept  of  the  "rights  of  Englishmen"  and  the  impact  of  the  English  Civil  War 
and  the  Glorious  Revolution  on  the  American  colonies. 

•  The  impact  of  ideas  from  individuals  such  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Montesquieu 

•  Early  attempts  to  govern  in  the  American  colonies. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Lessons  from  Athenian  democracy  and  the  Roman  Republic. 

•  Magna  Carta:  principles  of  limitation  of  royal  power  and  consent  to  taxation. 

•  The  Common  Law;  English  Parliament  from  13th  century  to  Elizabeth  I. 

•  Mayflower  Compact;  consent  of  the  governed;  rule  of  law. 

•  Glorious  Revolution;  The  Bill  of  Rights,  1689. 

•  Practices  of  the  several  colonial  governments. 

•  17lh  and  18th  century  ideas  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  Athenians  define  democracy?  How  was  the  term  defined  by  the 
Romans?  Which  definition  of  democracy  is  closest  to  that  used  by  the  United  States? 

•  Under  what  circumstances  were  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  written?  What  is  the  most  important  theme  of  both 
documents?  Explain. 

•  How  was  the  judicial  system  of  the  U.S.  established?  How  does  this  compare  to  the 
establishment  of  the  judicial  system  in  Massachusetts?  Explain. 

•  How  did  the  signing  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  set  the  stage  for  democracy  in 
Colonial  Massachusetts?  Would  you  consider  Colonial  Massachusetts  a 
democracy?  Explain. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  17? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Trace  the  roots  of  American  Democracy 

•  Explain  the  major  ideas  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  their 
intellectual  origins. 

•  Explain  how  key  principles  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  grew  in  importance  to 
become  unifying  ideas  of  American  democracy. 


Leading  Founders,  founding  documents  and  debates; 
Adams,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Madison;  state 
constitutions,  Articles  of  Confederation,  Northwest 
Ordinance*  Constitution,  Federalists,  Anti-Federalists, 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Student  should  understand  . . . 

•  Revolutionary  government  making  at  national  and  state  levels. 

•  The  economic  issues  arising  out  of  the  Revolution. 
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•  The  issues  involved  in  the  creation  and  ratification  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  the  new  government  it  established. 

•  The  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  its  continuing  significance 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Basic  provisions  of  state  constitutions:  separation  of  powers;  bill  of  rights; 
significance  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution. 

•  The  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  weakness  of  the  Articles  in 
addressing  foreign  and  domestic  matters. 

•  Provisions  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance;  position  on  slavery  in  the  territory. 

•  Shays'  Rebellion. 

•  The  significance  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Franklin  and  others  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

•  The  goals  of  the  Founding  Fathers  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 

•  Ratification  debates;  positions  of  the  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists. 

•  Debate  concerning  a  bill  of  rights;  models  from  England  and  the  states;  significance 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  1791. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  roles  did  individuals  such  as  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Madison  play  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention?  How  would  the  Constitution  differ  had  one  of  them  been 
absent? 

•  What  were  the  specific  goals  of  the  Founding  Fathers  as  they  gathered  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787?  Did  they  achieve  these  goals?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 

•  What  was  the  Northwest  Ordinance  and  what  position  did  it  take  on  the  issues  of 
slavery  in  the  territory?  Was  the  Northwest  Ordinance  fair  or  unjust  on  the  issue  of 
slavery?  Explain. 

•  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  and  the  United 
States  Constitution? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  18? 
Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  arguments  over  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

•  Assess  the  accomplishments  and  failures  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

•  Assess  how  the  states  and  the  Continental  Congress  dealt  with  Revolutionary  war 
debt. 

•  Analyze  the  factors  that  led  to  Shays'  Rebellion. 

•  Explain  the  dispute  over  the  western  lands  and  evaluate  how  it  was  resolved. 
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The  Constitution:  the  federal  system  at  its  origins;  union; 
separation  of  powers;  the  Three-fifths  Compromise 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Basic  principles  of  government  found  within  the  Constitution. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  role  of  compromise  in  the  Constitution;  the  basis  of  the  Connecticut  Compromise 

•  Post-revolution  attitude  of  the  Founding  Fathers  on  the  Republic  and  the  role  of 
women  and  blacks. 

•  Provisions  and  significance  of  the  Three-fifths  Compromise 

•  The  balance  of  power  between  national  and  state  authorities  (federalism). 

•  Separation  of  powers;  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  Legislative,  Executive  and 
Judicial  branch  of  government. 

•  Change  and  continuity  in  amending  the  Constitution. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  was  the  essence  of  the  letter  to  John  Adams  from  his  wife,  Abigail,  in  March 
1776,  when  she  urged  her  husband  to,  "Remember  the  ladies"?  How  does  Abigail's 
request  tie  into  later  discussions  among  the  Founding  Fathers  on  the  role  of  women 
and  minorities  in  the  Republic? 

•  What  role  did  compromise  play  in  the  development  of  the  Constitution?  Select  two 
specific  issues  which  were  resolved  through  compromise.  What  were  the  provisions 
of  each  compromise?  Show  how  did  the  compromise  offer  a  "win/win"  situation  for 
both  sides. 

•  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "all  men  are  created  equal"?  How  is  this 
phrase  interpreted  today?  Would  the  Founding  Fathers  approve  of  today's 
interpretation?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding  of  Topic  19? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  factors  involved  in  calling  the  Constitutional  convention. 

•  Analyze  the  alternative  plans  considered  by  the  delegates  and  the  major 
compromises  agreed  upon  to  secure  approval  of  the  Constitution. 

•  Analyze  the  features  of  the  Constitution  which  have  made  this  the  most  enduring  and 
widely  imitated  written  constitution  in  the  world. 

•  Evaluate  the  arguments  over  the  necessity  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  explain  Madison's 
role  in  securing  its  adoption  by  the  First  Congress. 

•  Analyze  the  significance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  its  specific  guarantees. 
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National,  State  and  Local  Government 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand  . . . 

•  How  our  system  of  government  works  at  both  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand.... 

•  How  the  ideals  expressed  in  key  documents  relate  to  the  structure,  function,  and 
power  of  national,  state  and  local  government. 

•  The  establishment  of  the  judicial  system  in  the  United  States  and  Massachusetts 
Constitution. 

•  The  election  process  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  of  government. 

•  Materials  related  to  voter  turnout,  media  coverage  and  editorializing,  campaign 
advertising,  and  campaign  financing. 

•  The  policy  making  process  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels. 

•  The  tensions  over  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  history. 

•  The  ways  in  which  individuals  participate  in  the  political  process  and  civic  life. 

•  The  relationship  between  rights  and  responsibilities  in  a  democratic  society. 

•  The  contributions  of  leaders  and  people  who  made  a  positive  difference  in  the 
community,  state,  nation  or  the  world. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  is  federalism  and  how  does  it  work  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  of 
government?  What  are  its  strengths  and  weaknesses? 

•  How  would  one  assess  voter  turnout  in  Massachusetts  over  the  course  of  the  last  ten 
years?  Are  greater  or  fewer  numbers  of  people  voting  in  state  elections?  How  do 
these  numbers  breakdown  by  racial  and  gender  groups?  What  does  the  data 
suggest? 

•  What  is  the  history  of  the  town  meeting  form  of  government  in  Massachusetts?  Is  this 
an  effective  or  obsolete  system  of  government? 

•  How  has  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  Massachusetts  changed  within  the  past  10 
years?  Discuss  at  least  two  specific  changes  and  the  impact  each  has  had  on 
juvenile  crime. 

•  What  is  the  role  and  the  function  of  the  Electoral  College?  How  does  one  become  a 
member  of  the  Electoral  College?  Do  we  need  an  Electoral  College  today?  Explain 
why  or  why  not. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  20? 

•  Analyze  the  divisions  of  power  among  levels  of  government. 

•  Describe  the  election  and  appointment  of  officials  at  the  national,  state  and  local 
levels,  including  the  process  of  nomination  and  promotion  of  candidates  for  elective 
office. 

•  Explain  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 


i 
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Describe  the  process  of  judicial  review  using  examples  from  American  history. 
Contrast  the  process  of  criminal  and  civil  suits. 

Assess  the  role,  using  examples  from  current  American  history,  that  lobbyist, 
academics,  individuals,  private  foundations,  interest  groups  (cultural  and  ethnic),  and 
the  media  can  play  in  influencing  policy  makers  and  legislative  agendas. 


The  early  Republic:  Washington  as  founding 
statesman;  the  birth  of  party  politics 

What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand  ... 

•  Washington's  role  as  president  and  the  development  of  the  first  American  party 
system 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Problems  confronting  America,  1789. 

•  The  selection  of  Washington  as  the  nation's  first  president;  significance  of  the 
Washington  cabinet;  domestic  policy  of  Washington  and  Hamilton;  significance  of 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion. 

•  The  importance  of  Washington's  Neutrality  Proclamation;  foreign  policy. 

•  The  first  party  system;  conflicting  views  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  on  national  power 
and  the  economy. 

•  The  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on  Federalists  and  Republicans 

•  Significance  of  the  Election  of  1796. 

•  John  Adams  Administration;  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  President  in  foreign  and 

domestic  matters. 

•  The  "peaceful  revolution"  -  the  significance  of  the  Election  of  1800. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  problems  faced  the  new  Republic?  How  did  Washington  address  at  least  two 
of  them?  Discuss  one  you  think  he  handled  well  and  one  he  handled  poorly. 

•  Why  was  Washington  selected  as  the  first  President?  What  past  experiences 
qualified  him  for  the  position?    According  to  the  Constitution,  what  qualifications 
must  one  have  to  hold  the  office  of  president?  Do  these  qualifications  unfairly 
exclude  good  candidates?  Explain.  What  qualifications  do  you  believe  someone 
should  hold?  Why? 

•  How  and  why  did  political  parties  develop  in  the  United  States?  What  position  did 
Washington  take  concerning  political  parties?  Do  you  agree  with  his  position?  Why 
or  why  not? 

•  How  did  Alexander  Hamilton  specifically  address  the  financial  problems  that 
confronted  America  in  1789?  Explain  and  critique  one  decision  he  made. 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  21? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Compare  the  leaders  and  social  and  economic  composition  of  each  party. 

•  Compare  the  opposing  views  of  the  two  parties  on  the  main  economic  and  foreign 
policy  issues  of  the  1790's. 

•  Assess  the  similarities  and  differences  among  the  major  political  parties  and  the  role 
each  plays  in  current  times 

•  Assess  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  on  American  politics. 


Expansion  and  conflict:  the  Louisiana  Purchase; 
War  of  1812 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  idea  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand  ... 

•  The  background  and  consequences  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  War  of  1812, 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

( 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  reasons  for  the  sale  of  Louisiana  Territory;  Constitutional  issues  relating  to  U.S. 
acquisition  of  new  land;  how  acquisition  of  Louisiana  Territory  changed  the 
geography  of  America. 

•  Native  American  resistance  to  the  growth  of  America;  reasons  and  results. 

•  The  importance  of  the  expeditions  of  Lewis  and  Clark;  Zebulon  Pike. 

•  The  causes  of  the  War  of  1812;  events  relating  to  the  war;  Star  Spangled  Banner; 
USS  Constitution. 

•  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans;  rise  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

•  The  significance  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 

•  Terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

•  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  acquisition  of  Louisiana  Territory  change  the  geography  and  the  future  of 
the  United  States?  What  economic  advantages  were  associated  with  America's 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  Territory? 

•  What  were  the  goals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition?  What  were  the  results  of  the 

expedition?  What  was  their  most  important  accomplishment? 

•  What  were  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812?  Did  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  resolve  these 
issues? 

•  What  impact  did  war  and  earlier  embargoes  have  on  the  economy  of  New  England?  f 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  22? 

Students  should  be  able  to.... 

•  Analyze  Napoleon's  reasons  for  selling  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 

•  Compare  the  arguments  advanced  by  Democratic-Republicans  and  Federalists 
regarding  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 

•  Explain  President  Madison's  reasons  for  declaring  war  in  1812  and  analyze  the 
sectional  division  over  the  war. 

•  Assess  why  many  Native  Americans  supported  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
consequences  of  this  policy. 

•  Identify  the  origins  and  provisions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  how  it  influenced 
hemispheric  relations. 


Note: 

ASCD  Content  Knowledge:  A  Compendium  of  Standards  and  Benchmarks  for  K-12  Education 
and  National  Standards  for  History,  Basic  Edition,  are  the  sources  for  the  Broad  Concepts  and 
Performance  Tasks  found  in  this  document. 
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Notes: 


♦ 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  8 


United  Slates  History  II:  1815  to1890 


♦ 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  II:  1815  TO  C.  1890 
GRADE  8 


INTRODUCTION 

At  a  Glance: 

The  following  list  of  State  mandated  Core  Knowledge  topics  presents  the 
major  topics  around  which  the  study  of  which  United  States  History  II:  1815  to  c. 
1890  is  to  be  organized.  The  eras,  events,  and  ideas  of  human  experience 
represent  the  body  of  knowledge  that  all  students  are  expected  to  learn  in  this 
course. 

ERA  III:  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION:  CREATING  A  NEW  NATION  (1750- 
1815) 

•  Review-  The  Anglo-American  political  heritage:  Greco-Roman  history, 
Magna  Carta,  evolution  of  Parliament,  Mayflower  Compact,  the  English 
Revolution,  colonial  governments,  and  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  era. 

•  Review-  Leading  Founders,  founding  documents  and  debates:  Adams, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Madison,  state  constitutions,  Articles  of 
Confederation,  Northwest  Ordinance,  Constitution,  Federalists,  Anti- 
Federalists,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

•  Review-  The  Constitution:  the  federal  system  at  its  origins;  union; 
separation  of  powers;  the  Three-fifths  Compromise. 

•  Review-  National,  State  and  Local  Government 

•  Review-  The  Early  Republic:  Washington  as  founding  statesman:  birth 
of  party  politics. 

•  Review-  Expansion  and  conflict,  the  Louisiana  Purchase;  War  of  1812. 

ERA  IV:  EXPANSION,  REFORM,  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  (1800-1861) 

•  Evolution  of  the  Supreme  Court;  John  Marshall;  Marbury  v.  Madison 

•  Industrialization  in  New  England;  invention  and  enterprise. 

•  The  Northern  economic  system:  capital,  industry,  labor,  trade. 

•  The  Southern  economic  system:  land,  agriculture,  slavery,  trade. 

•  Jacksonian  Democracy  and  pre-Civil  War  reformers:  popular  politics, 
abolitionism,  women's  rights,  and  schooling. 

•  The  emergence  of  distinctly  American  religion,  art,  and  literature. 

•  New  immigrants;  migration  patterns;  nativist  hostility. 

•  Westward  migration;  Indian  removals;  war  against  Mexico. 

ERA  V:  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  (1850  TO  1877) 

•  Slave  life;  families,  religion,  and  resistance  in  the  American  South. 

•  A  nation  divided;  the  failed  attempts  at  compromise  over  slavery. 

•  Abraham  Lincoln,  beliefs,  election;  secession  and  war. 
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ERA  VI 


Scenes  of  war,  battlefield,  farm,  factory,  home,  hospital. 

Massachusetts  soldiers;  Fort  Wagner,  the  Wilderness. 

Leaders,  deciding  factors,  turning  points,  and  human  toll  of  the  Civil 

War. 

Emancipation  Proclamation;  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amendments. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  Second  Inaugural  and  assassination. 

Reconstruction:  aims,  obstacles,  and  phases. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  MODERN  AMERICA  (1865  TO  C.  1890) 

Changes  and  constraints  for  African-Americans:  Plessy  v.  Ferguson. 

Industrial  expansion;  inventions,  resources,  government  supports. 

Modern  business:  corporation,  banking,  stock  exchange;  the  Gospel  of 

Wealth. 

Organizing  19th  century  labor:  aims,  strikes,  and  obstacles. 

New  immigration  and  internal  demographic  shifts;  African-American 

migration  to  the  North  and  West;  life  in  growing  American  cities. 

Settlements  and  diversity:  the  West,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska. 

Crises  and  losses  on  American  farms;  the  Populist  Movement. 
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KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  peopie,  events,  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 

•  Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  e.g.  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict. 

•  Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical  documents,  other 
primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of  literature,  music  and  art. 

•  Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some  thoughtful  (and 
often  new  or  creative)  way. 


ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement:  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from  primary 
sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference  materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure;  including 
a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis  and  most  important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to  the 
question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's  answer.  The 
background  information  should  be  included  at  the  beginning  of  a  response, 
before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 

EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
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materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  prevailed  and  why?  Was 
fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  these  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources 
affect  these  people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  these  people  and  events?  Was  wealth 
distributed  evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  have  been 
distributed?  Who  had  wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 

Student  Products 

Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 

1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History /Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  of  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1.  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  )a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks).  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  will  be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The 
second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance  Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning 
Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and 
transcriptions. 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History/Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 
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1 .  Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

2.  Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

3.  Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History/Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

4.  United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

5.  Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History /Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 

6.  History/Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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United  States  History  li:  1815  to  c.  1890 

Grade  8 


Review 

Topic 

1 


The  Anglo-American  political  heritage:  Greco-Roman  history 
Magna  Carta,  evolution  of  Parliament,  Mayflower  Compact,  The 
English  Revolution,  colonial  governments,  and  ideas  of  the 
Enlightenment 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Democracy  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

•  The  significance  of  the  Magna  Carta  in  issues  of  balance  of  power  and  consent  to 
taxation. 

•  The  concept  of  the  "rights  of  Englishmen"  and  the  impact  of  the  English  Civil  War 
and  the  Glorious  Revolution  on  the  American  colonies. 

•  The  impact  of  ideas  from  individuals  such  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Montesquieu 

•  Early  attempts  to  govern  in  the  American  colonies. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  will  understand... 

•  Lessons  from  Athenian  democracy  and  the  Roman  Republic. 

•  Magna  Carta:  principles  of  the  balance  of  power;  consent  to  taxation. 

•  The  Common  Law;  English  Parliament  from  13th  century  to  Elizabeth  I. 

•  Mayflower  Compact;  consent  of  the  governed;  rule  of  law. 

•  The  Glorious  Revolution;  Bill  of  Rights,  1689. 

•  Practices  of  the  several  colonial  governments. 

•  17th  and  18th  century  ideas:  Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  Athenians  define  democracy?  How  was  the  term  defined  by  the 
Romans?  Which  definition  of  democracy  is  closest  to  that  used  by  the  United  States? 

•  Under  what  circumstances  were  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  written?  What  is  the  most  important  theme  of  both 
documents?  Explain. 

•  How  was  the  judicial  system  of  the  U.S.  established?  How  does  this  compare  this  to 
the  establishment  of  the  judicial  system  in  Massachusetts? 

•  How  did  the  signing  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  set  the  stage  for  democracy  in 
colonial  Massachusetts?  Would  you  consider  colonial  Massachusetts  a  democracy? 
Explain. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  #1? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Trace  the  roots  of  American  Democracy 
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Explain  the  major  ideas  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  their 
intellectual  origins. 

Explain  how  key  principles  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  grew  in  importance  to 
become  unifying  ideas  of  American  democracy. 


Review 

Topic 

2 


Leading  Founders,  founding  documents  and  debates:  Adams, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Madison;  state  constitutions,  Articles  of 
Confederation,  Northwest  Ordinance,  Constitution,  Federalists, 
Anti-Federalsts,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Student  should  understand  ... 

•  Revolutionary  government  making  at  national  and  state  levels. 

•  The  economic  issues  arising  out  of  the  Revolution. 

•  The  issues  involved  in  the  creation  and  ratification  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  the  new  government  it  established. 

•  The  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  its  continuing  significance  I 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Basic  provisions  of  state  constitutions:  separation  of  powers;  bill  of  rights; 
significance  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution. 

•  The  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  weakness  of  the  Articles  in 
addressing  foreign  and  domestic  matters. 

•  Provisions  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance;  position  on  slavery  in  the  territory. 

•  Shays'  Rebellion. 

•  The  significance  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Franklin  and  others  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

•  The  goals  of  the  Founding  Fathers  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 

•  Ratification  debates;  positions  of  the  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists. 

•  Debate  concerning  a  bill  of  rights;  models  from  England  and  the  states;  significance 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  1791. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  roles  did  individuals  such  as  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Madison  play  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention?  Would  the  Constitution  differ  had  one  of  them  been 
absent? 

•  What  were  the  specific  goals  of  the  Founding  Fathers  as  they  gathered  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787?  Did  they  achieve  these  goals?  Why  or  why  not. 

•  What  was  the  Northwest  Ordinance  and  what  position  did  it  take  on  the  issues  of  | 
slavery  in  the  territory?  How  was  the  Northwest  Ordinance  fair  or  unjust  on  the  issue  ™ 
of  slavery? 
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•  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  and  the  United 
States  Constitution? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  2? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  arguments  over  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

•  Assess  the  accomplishments  and  failures  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

•  Assess  how  the  states  and  the  Continental  Congress  dealt  with  Revolutionary  war 
debt. 

•  Analyze  the  factors  that  led  to  Shays'  Rebellion. 

•  Explain  the  dispute  over  the  western  lands  and  evaluate  how  it  was  resolved. 


Review 

Topic 

3 


The  Constitution:  the  federal  system  at  its  origins;  union, 
separation  of  powers,  the  Three-fifths  Compromise 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Basic  principles  of  government  found  within  the  Constitution. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  role  of  compromise  in  the  Constitution;  the  basis  of  the  Connecticut  Compromise 

•  Post-revolution  attitude  of  the  Founding  Fathers  on  the  Republic  and  the  role  of 
women  and  blacks. 

•  Provisions  and  significance  of  the  Three-fifths  Compromise 

•  The  balance  of  power  between  national  and  state  authorities  (federalism). 

•  Separation  of  powers;  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  Legislative,  Executive  and 
Judicial  branch  of  government. 

•  Change  and  continuity  in  amending  the  Constitution. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  was  the  essence  of  the  letter  to  John  Adams  from  his  wife,  Abigail,  in  March 
1776,  when  she  urged  her  husband  to,  "Remember  the  ladies"?  How  does  Abigail's 
request  tie  into  later  discussions  among  the  Founding  Fathers  on  the  role  of  women 
and  minorities  in  the  Republic? 

•  What  role  did  compromise  play  in  the  development  of  the  Constitution?  Select  two 
specific  issues  which  were  resolved  through  compromise.  What  were  the  provisions 
of  each  compromise?  How  the  compromise  offer  a  "win/win"  situation  for  both  sides. 

•  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "all  men  are  created  equal"?  How  is  this 
phrase  interpreted  today?  Would  the  Founding  Fathers  approve  of  today's 
interpretation?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding  of  Topic  3? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  factors  involved  in  calling  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

•  Analyze  the  alternative  plans  considered  by  the  delegates  and  the  major 
compromises  agreed  upon  to  secure  approval  of  the  Constitution. 

•  Analyze  the  features  of  the  Constitution  which  have  made  this  the  most  enduring  and 
widely  imitated  written  constitution  in  the  world. 

•  Evaluate  the  arguments  over  the  necessity  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  explain  Madison's 
role  in  securing  its  adoption  by  the  First  Congress. 

•  Analyze  the  significance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  its  specific  guarantees. 


Review 
Topic 
4 


National  State  and  Local  Government 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand  ... 

•  How  our  system  of  government  works  at  both  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... . 

•  How  the  ideals  expressed  in  key  documents  relate  to  the  structure,  function,  and 
power  of  national,  state  and  local  government. 

•  The  establishment  of  the  judicial  system  in  the  United  States  and  Massachusetts 
Constitution. 

•  The  election  process  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  of  government. 

•  Materials  related  to  voter  turnout,  media  coverage  and  editorializing,  campaign 
advertising,  and  campaign  financing. 

•  The  policy  making  process  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels. 

•  The  tensions  over  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  history. 

•  The  ways  in  which  individuals  participate  in  the  political  process  and  civic  life. 

•  The  relationship  between  rights  and  responsibilities  in  a  democratic  society. 

•  The  contributions  of  leaders  and  people  who  made  a  positive  difference  in  the 
community,  state,  nation  or  the  world. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  is  federalism  and  how  does  it  work  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  of 
government?  What  are  its  strengths  and  weaknesses? 

•  How  would  one  assess  voter  turnout  in  Massachusetts  over  the  course  of  the  last  ten 
years?  Are  greater  or  fewer  numbers  of  people  voting  in  state  elections?  How  do 
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these  numbers  breakdown  by  racial  and  gender  groups?  What  does  the  data 
suggest? 

•  What  according  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  are  the  units  of  government  in 
Massachusetts?  What  authority  is  granted  to  each  unit? 

•  What  is  the  history  of  the  town  meeting  form  of  government  in  Massachusetts?  Is  this 
an  effective  or  obsolete  system  of  government?  Explain. 

•  How  has  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  Massachusetts  changed  within  the  past  10 
years?  Discuss  at  least  two  specific  changes  and  the  impact  each  has  had  on 
juvenile  crime. 

•  What  is  the  role  and  the  function  of  the  Electoral  College?  How  does  one  become  a 
member  of  the  Electoral  College?  Do  we  need  an  Electoral  College?  Why  or  why 
not? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  4? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  divisions  of  power  among  levels  of  government. 

•  Describe  the  election  and  appointment  of  officials  at  the  national,  state  and  local 
levels,  including  the  process  of  nomination  and  promotion  of  candidates  for  elective 
office. 

•  Explain  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

•  Describe  the  process  of  judicial  review  using  examples  from  American  history. 

•  Contrast  the  process  of  criminal  and  civil  suits. 

•  Assess  the  role,  using  examples  from  current  American  history,  that  lobbyist, 
academics,  individuals,  private  foundations,  interest  groups  (cultural  and  ethnic),  and 
the  media  can  play  in  influencing  policy  makers  and  legislative  agendas. 


Review 

op 

5 


Topic 


The  early  Republic;  Washington  as  founding  statesman;  the 
birth  of  party  politics 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand  ... 

•     Washington's  role  as  president  and  the  development  of  the  first  American  party 
system 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Problems  confronting  America,  1789. 

•  The  selection  of  Washington  as  the  nation's  first  president;  significance  of  the 

Washington  cabinet;  domestic  policy  of  Washington  and  Hamilton;  significance  of 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion. 

•  The  importance  of  Washington's  Neutrality  Proclamation;  foreign  policy. 

•  The  first  party  system;  conflicting  views  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  on  national  power 

and  the  economy. 

•  The  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on  Federalists  and  Republicans 

•  Significance  of  the  Election  of  1796. 
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•  John  Adams  Administration;  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  President  in  foreign  and 

domestic  matters. 

•  The  "peaceful  revolution"  -  the  significance  of  the  Election  of  1800. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  problems  faced  the  new  Republic?  How  did  Washington  address  at  least  two 
of  them?  Discuss  one  you  think  he  handled  well  and  one  he  handled  poorly. 

•  Why  was  Washington  selected  as  the  first  President?  What  past  experiences 
qualified  him  for  the  position?    According  to  the  Constitution,  what  qualifications 
must  one  have  to  hold  the  office  of  president?  Do  these  qualifications  unfairly 
exclude  good  candidates?  Explain. 

•  How  and  why  did  political  parties  develop  in  the  United  States?  What  position  did 
Washington  take  concerning  political  parties?  Do  you  agree  with  his  position? 
Explain. 

•  How  did  Alexander  Hamilton  specifically  address  the  financial  problems  that 
confronted  America  in  1789?  Explain  and  critique  one  decision  he  made. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  5? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Compare  the  leaders  and  social  and  economic  composition  of  each  party. 

•  Compare  the  opposing  views  of  the  two  parties  on  the  main  economic  and  foreign 
policy  issues  of  the  1790's. 

•  Assess  the  similarities  and  differences  among  the  major  political  parties  and  the  role 
each  plays  in  current  times 

•  Assess  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  on  American  politics. 


Review 

Topic 

6 


Expansion  and  conflict:  the  Louisiana  Purchase; 
WarofI812 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  idea  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand  . . . 

•  The  background  and  consequences  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  War  of  1812, 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  reasons  for  the  sale  of  Louisiana  Territory;  Constitutional  issues  relating  to  U.S. 
acquisition  of  new  land;  how  acquisition  of  Louisiana  Territory  changed  the 
geography  of  America. 

•  Native  American  resistance  to  the  growth  of  America;  reasons  and  results. 

•  The  importance  of  the  expeditions  of  Lewis  and  Clark;  Zebulon  Pike.  a 

•  The  causes  of  the  War  of  1812;  events  relating  to  the  war;  Star  Spangled  Banner;  ™ 
USS  Constitution. 

•  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans;  rise  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
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•  The  significance  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 

•  Terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

•  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  acquisition  of  Louisiana  Territory  change  the  geography  and  the  future  of 
the  United  States?  What  economic  advantages  were  associated  with  America's 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  Territory? 

•  What  were  the  goals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition?  What  were  the  results  of  the 

expedition?  What  was  their  most  important  accomplishment? 

•  What  were  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812?  Did  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  resolve  these 
issues? 

•  What  impact  did  war  and  earlier  embargoes  have  on  the  economy  of  New  England? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  6? 

Students  should  be  able  to.... 

•  Analyze  Napoleon's  reasons  for  selling  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 

•  Compare  the  arguments  advanced  by  Democratic-Republicans  and  Federalists 
regarding  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 

•  Explain  President  Madison's  reasons  for  declaring  war  in  1812  and  analyze  the 
sectional  division  over  the  war. 

•  Assess  why  many  Native  Americans  supported  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
consequences  of  this  policy. 

•  Identify  the  origins  and  provisions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  how  it  influenced 
hemispheric  relations. 


Evolution  of  the  Supreme  Court;  John  Marshall; 
Marbury  v.  Madison 


"..::::■■:::::■:■::..:::....:■■■■:::::.... 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  and  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  development  of  the  Supreme  Court's  power  and  its  significance  from  1 780  to 
1820. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  John  Marshall's  "nationalist"  aims;  strengthening  of  federal  power. 

•  Significance  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1803;  judicial  review  process. 

•  Significance  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  1819;  "implied  powers"  of  the  federal 
government 

•  Significance  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  1824;  extension  of  federal  power. 
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Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Did  the  Supreme  Court  evolve  under  the  leadership  of  John  Marshall?  Cite  at  least 
two  specific  cases  to  support  your  point  of  view. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  7? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Apprise  how  John  Marshall's  precedent-setting  decisions  interpreted  the  Constitution 
and  established  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  independent  and  equal  branch  of  the 
government. 


Industrialization  in  New  England;  inventions  and 
enterprise 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  the  factory  system  and  the  transportation  and  market  revolutions  shaped 
regional  patterns  of  economic  development 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  English  origins  of  the  Industrial  Revolution;  the  factory  system. 

•  Samuel  Slater,  copier  of  British  machinery;  the  first  mill  in  Pawtucket. 

•  The  source  of  capital  and  power;  role  of  bankers;  role  of  rivers;  development  of  mill 
towns  such  as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Waltham. 

•  The  decline  in  farming;  source  of  labor  for  mills;  the  mill  girls. 

•  Significance  of  Eli  Whitney;  development  of  interchangeable  parts  for  mass 
production. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  effects  did  American  inventions  have  upon  the  economy  on  New  England  in 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries?  What  was  the  most  important  invention?  What  change 
had  the  greatest  positive  or  negative  impact  on  New  England?  Explain. 

•  How  was  the  economy  of  New  England  changed  by  the  Industrial  Revolution? 

•  What  would  be  your  assessment  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  if  you  were  an  owner  of 
a  factory?  A  factory  worker? 

•  How  did  the  growth  of  factories  and  mills  produce  unintended  environmental 
consequences?  Did  these  consequences  outweigh  the  benefits?  Explain. 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  8? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  major  technological  developments  that  revolutionized  land  and  water 
transportation  arose  and  analyze  how  they  transformed  the  economy,  created 
international  markets,  and  affected  the  environment. 

•  Evaluate  national  and  state  policies  regarding  a  protective  tariff,  a  national  bank,  and 
federally  funded  internal  improvements. 


The  Northern  economic  system:  capital,  industry,  labor, 
trade 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Factors  involved  in  the  development  of  the  Northern  economy. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Capital;  profits  from  trade  and  shipping  available  for  new  industries. 

•  Industry;  mass  production  of  textiles  and  other  goods. 

•  Labor;  sources  of  cheap  labor;  early  union  movement. 

•  Developments  in  trade,  shipping  and  East  coast  ports. 

•  Changes  in  transportation  by  1850. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What,  if  any  interest,  did  the  federal  government  have  in  the  development  of 
Northern  economic  activities? 

Performance  Tasks: 

•  Analyze  how  the  factory  system  affected  gender  roles  and  changed  the  lives  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 
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The  Southern  economic  system:  land,  agriculture,  slavery, 
trade 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 
•     Southern  economic  development. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Southern  cash  crops. 

•  Market  demands  from  Northern  states  and  Europe. 

•  Impact  of  inventions  and  changes  in  transportation  on  Southern  economic  system. 

•  The  relationship  between  slave  labor  and  national  economic  growth;  free  labor  and 
national  economic  growth. 

•  Impact  of  1840  state  laws  on  free  black  labor. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  Southern  economic  system  relate  to  the  Southern  class  system? 

•  Did  the  inventions  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  have  any  impact  on  the  Southern 
economy?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 

•  Did  the  Northern  economy  directly  or  indirectly  profit  from  Southern  slavery?  Explain 
your  answer. 

•  How  did  European  demand  for  cotton  influence  the  Southern  economic  system? 
Make  a  chart  that  supports  your  response. 

•  How  could  the  South  have  prospered  economically  without  slavery?  What  changes 
would  have  been  necessary? 

Performance  Tasks: 


(See  Performance  Tasks  for  Topic  8.) 


Jacksonian  Democracy  and  pre-Civil  War  reformers: 
popular  politics,  abolitionism,  women's  rights,  and 
schooling 

What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Students  should  understand  the  changing  character  of  American  political  life  in  "the 
age  of  the  common  man." 

•  How  debates  over  slavery  influenced  politics  and  sectionalism. 

•  The  abolitionist  movement. 

•  How  America  strove  to  reform  society  and  create  a  distinct  culture. 

•  Changing  gender  roles  and  the  ideas  and  activities  of  women  reformers. 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Political  changes  during  the  Jackson  Administration;  state's  rights  theory;  widening 
male  suffrage;  the  spoil  system. 

•  Goals  of  reformers  and  abolitionists. 

•  Achievements  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Frederick  Douglass 
and  Harriet  Tubman. 

•  Significance  of  Seneca  Falls  and  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  1848. 

•  Achievements  of  Horace  Mann  and  Emma  Willard  in  education;  changes  that  occur 
in  education. 

•  Role  of  Dorothea  Dix  in  hospital,  asylum  and  prison  reform. 

•  Impact  of  reform  movement  on  blacks,  whites,  males,  females. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Why  did  many  ordinary  Americans  feel  an  attachment  to  Andrew  Jackson?  How 
would  you  have  felt  about  him  had  you  been  alive  then?  Why? 

•  One  issue  that  plagued  the  Jackson  Administration  was  that  of  tariffs.  What  is  a 
tariff?  Adopt  the  perspective  of  a  Northern  industrialist,  Southern  slaveholders  or 
Western  farmers?  How  do  you  view  the  tariff  and  why? 

•  What  was  at  issue  in  the  Webster-Haynes  Debate?  What  position  did  Daniel 
Webster  take?  Robert  Haynes?  What  position  would  you  have  taken?  Explain  your 
answer. 

•  What  were  the  goals  of  the  abolitionists?  Were  the  goals  of  black  abolitionists 
different  from  the  goals  of  white  abolitionists?  Explain. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  11? 

Student  should  be  able  to... 

•  Relate  the  increasing  popular  ideas  in  state  and  national  politics  to  the  evolving 
Democratic  ideal  that  adult  white  males  were  entitled  to  political  participation. 

•  Explain  why  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  was  considered  a  victory  for  the 
"common  man." 

•  Explain  how  tariff  policy  and  issues  of  states'  rights  influenced  party  development 
and  promoted  sectional  differences. 

•  Analyze  the  activities  of  women  of  different  racial  and  social  groups  in  the  reform 
movement  for  education,  abolition,  temperance,  and  women's  suffrage. 

•  Analyze  the  goals  of  the  1848  Seneca  Falls  "Declaration  of  Sentiments"  and  evaluate 
its  impact. 
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The  emergence  of  distinctly  American  religion,  art, 
literature 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  Americans  created  their  own  distinct  form  of  culture. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  developments  in  American  art  and  literature  from  individuals  such  as  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Herman  Melville,  Washington 
Irving  and  artists  such  as  Thomas  Cole  and  John  James  Audubon. 

•  Religions  or  religious  groups  that  emerge;  growth  and  change  in  religion;  influence  of 
immigrants  and  African-Americans  on  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  themes  dominated  in  the  works  of  Emerson,  Melville  and  Thoreau?  How  were 
these  themes  similar  to  or  different  from  themes  from  leading  European  authors. 

•  What  distinctive  art  forms  emerged  in  America  in  the  early  1800s?  Were  these  art 
forms  a  reflection  of  American  life?  Explain. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic12? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  importance  of  the  Second  Great  Awakening  and  the  ideas  of  its  principle 
leaders. 

•  Assess  how  the  Second  Great  Awakening  impinged  on  antebellum  issues  such  as 
public  education,  temperance,  women's  suffrage  and  abolition. 

•  Examine  how  literary  and  artistic  movements  fostered  a  distinct  American  identity 
among  different  groups  and  in  different  regions. 


New  immigrants;  migration  patterns;  nativist  hostility 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  antebellum  immigration  changed  American  society. 

•  How  poverty,  famine,  and  revolutions  in  Europe  spurs  immigration  in  the  mid-1800s. 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Irish  famine,  German  revolutions,  poverty  in  England. 

•  Reasons  for  nativist  hostility  found  in  all  socio-economic  classes. 

•  Significance  of  the  Know-Nothing  Party,  including  party  beliefs;  discrimination  and 
segregation. 

•  Impact  of  increased  immigrant  population  on  the  labor  force. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  were  the  causes  of  increased  immigration  from  Europe  to  America  during  the 
mid-1 800s?  Map  the  settlement  of  these  people  in  America.  Is  there  any  one 
particular  state  or  region  of  the  U.S.  that  immigrants  seemed  to  prefer?  Explain. 
Where  would  you  have  settled  if  you  had  been  an  immigrant  laborer?  Explain. 

•  What  were  the  causes  and  results  of  nativist  hostilities?  How  could  these  hostilities 
have  been  avoided? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  13? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  push-pull  factors  which  led  to  increased  immigration,  for  the  first  time, 
from  China,  Ireland  and  Germany. 

•  Explain  how  immigration  intensified  ethnic  and  cultural  conflict  and  complicated  the 
forging  of  a  national  identity. 

•  Assess  the  ways  immigrants  adapted  to  life  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  hostility 
sometimes  directed  at  them  by  the  nativist  movement  and  the  Know  Nothing  party. 


Westward  niigratJO»;  Indiaa  reraovals;  war  against 
Mexico 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Student  should  understand... 

•  The  ideology  of  Manifest  Destiny,  the  nation's  expansion  to  the  Northwest,  and  the 
Mexican-American  War. 

•  Federal  and  state  Indian  policy  and  the  strategies  forged  by  Native  Americans. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Pre-Civil  War  settlements  between  Appalachian  Mountains  and  Mississippi  River. 

•  Jackson's  view  of  Native  Americans;  Indian  Removal  Acts;  Jackson  defiance  of 
Supreme  Court;  "Trail  of  Tears" 

•  Settlement  beyond  the  Mississippi;  Oregon  Trail. 

•  Causes  and  results  of  the  Mexican-American  War  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
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Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  is  the  relationship  between  Western  migration  and  Indian  Removal?  Who,  in 
America,  advocated  for  Native  Americans?  Explain  if  the  conflicts  could  have  been 
avoided  or  decreased? 

•  Was  the  Mexican-America  War  a  just  war?  Discuss  this  from  the  American  and  the 
Mexican  perspective. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  14? 

Student  should  be  able  to... 

Explain  the  economic,  political,  racial,  and  religious  roots  of  Manifest  Destiny  and 

analyze  how  the  concept  influenced  the  westward  expansion  of  the  nation. 

Explain  the  diplomatic  and  political  developments  that  led  to  the  resolution  of 

conflicts  with  Britain  and  Russia  in  the  period  1815-1850. 

Compare  and  explain  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Oregon  dispute  with  Great 

Britain  and  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico. 

Explain  the  causes  of  the  Texas  War  for  Independence  and  the  Mexican-American 

War  and  evaluate  the  provisions  and  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 

Hildalgo. 

Compare  the  policies  towards  Native  Americans  pursued  by  presidential 

administrations  through  the  Jackson  era. 

Analyze  the  impact  of  removal  and  resettlement  on  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Chickasaw 

and  Seminoles. 

Explain  and  evaluate  the  various  strategies  of  Native  Americans  such  as 

accommodation,  revitalization,  and  resistance. 


Era  HI:  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (1850-1877) 


Slave  life;  families,  religion,  and  resistance  in  the 
American  South 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  varied  experiences  of  African  Americans  during  slavery 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Strength  of  enslaved  people  to  preserve  family,  honor,  and  heritage. 

•  Range  of  enslaved  experiences;  regimented  plantation  labor;  skilled  crafts;  docks, 
fisheries  and  factories. 

•  Values  of  the  enslaved  in  terms  of  family,  extended  family,  marriage,  and  education. 

•  Methods  of  resistance,  passive  and  violent,  North  and  South. 

•  Perspectives  of  the  enslaved  on  freedom  (via  primary  source  writings). 
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Life  of  free  blacks  in  the  South  and  in  the  North. 
Individuals,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  who  persevered. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

Do  the  diaries  of  enslaved  people  dispel  the  myth  that  blacks  lacked  intelligence? 

Defend  your  position. 

What  has  been  the  traditional  role  of  religion  in  the  lives  of  African-Americans?  How 

has  religion  had  a  positive  or  negative  impact? 

In  what  ways  did  enslaved  people  resist  slavery?  Cite  two  specific  examples  of 

violent  and  non-violent  resistance.  What  strategy  would  you  have  used  if  you  had 

been  enslaved?  Why? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  15? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  plantation  system  and  the  roles  of  owners,  their  families,  hired  white 
workers  and  enslaved  African  Americans. 

•  Identify  the  various  ways  in  which  African  Americans  resisted  the  conditions  of  their 
enslavement  and  analyze  the  consequences  of  violent  uprisings. 

•  Evaluate  how  enslaved  African  Americans  used  religion  and  family  to  create  a  viable 
culture  and  ameliorate  the  effects  of  slavery 


A  nation  divided;  the  failed  attempts  at  compromise 
over  slavery 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  and  ideas  should  students  understand?. 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  the  debates  over  slavery  influenced  politics  and  sectionalism. 

•  How  the  North  and  South  differed  in  terms  of  politics  and  ideologies. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  significance  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Compromise  of  1850,  Fugitive  Slave 
Act,  Northern  "liberty  laws". 

•  Kansas-Nebraska  Act;  bleeding  Kansas. 

•  Significance  of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

•  The  issues  surrounding  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 

•  John  Brown's  Raid;  Northern  and  Southern  reaction. 
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Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Compromise  of  1850  attempt  to  address 
the  issue  of  slavery  in  the  new  territories?  Critique  the  efforts  of  both  documents. 

•  What  was  at  issues  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case?  How  did  the  Taney  Court  rule  in  the 
Dred  Scott  Case?  Did  this  case  and  decision  serve  to  unite  or  divide  the  nation? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  16? 

Students  will  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  evaluate  its  political  consequences. 

•  Identify  and  explain  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  differences  between  the  North 
and  the  South. 

•  Explain  how  events  after  the  Compromise  of  1 850  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in 
1857  contributed  to  increasing  sectional  polarization. 

•  Analyze  the  importance  of  "free  labor"  ideology  in  the  North  and  its  appeal  in 
preventing  the  further  extension  of  slavery  in  the  new  territories. 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  significance  of  Lincoln's  election. 

•  Lincoln's  position  on  slavery  vs.  the  stability  of  the  nation. 

•  Lincoln's  First  Inaugural  Address  and  the  causes  of  Southern  secession. 

•  How  the  resources  of  the  Union  and  Confederacy  affected  the  course  of  the  war. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

•  Lincoln's  early  life  and  work;  his  vision  of  the  United  States  as  "the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth". 

•  Lincoln's  position  on  slavery  vs.  the  stability  of  the  nation. 

•  Significance  of  Lincoln's  election  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

•  Lincoln's  First  Inaugural  Address;  "the  better  angels  of  our  nature". 

•  Southern  secession;  causes. 

•  Attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  were  Abraham  Lincoln's  beliefs  concerning  secession?  Critique  his  beliefs. 

•  Who  were  the  candidates  in  the  Election  of  1860?  How  did  this  election  show  the 
division  that  existed  in  America  over  the  issues  of  slavery  and  states'  rights. 

•  How  did  the  Civil  War  begin?  Could  this  war  have  been  avoided?  Explain  your 
answer. 
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Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  17? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Explain  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  and  evaluate  the  importance  of  slavery  and 

sectional,  as  well  as  political,  difference  as  principle  causes  of  the  war. 

Compare  the  human  resources  of  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy  at  the  beginning  of 

the  Civil  War  and  assess  the  tactical  advantages  of  each  side. 


• 


Seeites  of  war;  battlefield,  farm,  factory,  home,  and  hospital 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  social  experience  of  the  war  on  battlefield  and  homefront. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  realities  of  war  from  the  perspective  of  black  and  white  soldiers,  family 
members,  leaders,  journalists,  prisoners  of  war,  and  other. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  would  you  describe  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run  from  the  perspective  of  a 
Northern  and  Southern  journalist?  Was  the  war  as  you  expected  it  to  be?  Explain. 

•  What  impact  did  the  war  have  on  the  average  Southern  farmer?  Use  primary  source 
documents  to  support  your  response. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  18? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Compare  the  motives  for  fighting  and  the  daily  life  experience  of  Confederates  with 
those  of  white  and  African  American  Union  soldiers. 

•  Compare  women's  homefront  and  battlefield  roles  in  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy. 

•  Compare  the  human  and  material  costs  of  the  war  in  the  North  and  South  and 
assess  the  degree  to  which  the  war  reunited  the  nation. 
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Massachusetts  soldiers;  Fort  Wagner,  the  Wilderness 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  significant  role  that  Massachusetts  soldiers,  in  particular  the  54th  and  55th 
Regiments  played  in  the  Civil  War. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  54th  Massachusetts  Regiment;  its  valor  and  casualties  in  the  frontal  assault  of 
Fort  Wagner,  1863;  impact  of  assault  on  transforming  Northern  view  of  black 
soldiers. 

•  The  57th  and  other  Massachusetts  units  casualties  in  Grant's  campaign  of  attrition 
from  the  Wilderness  to  Petersburg  in  1864. 

•  Northern  and  southern  reluctance  in  allowing  blacks  to  join  armed  services. 

•  Arguments  used  by  blacks  to  join  the  armed  services. 

•  The  treatment  of  black  soldiers  compared  to  white  soldiers. 

•  The  motives  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw  in  heading  an  all  black  regiment. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  black  soldiers  perform  on  the  battlefield?  Note  the  experiences  of  one  black 
soldier  from  Massachusetts  using  primary  source  documents. 

•  What  is  known  about  other  black  regiments  from  Massachusetts?  Should  the  efforts 
of  the  other  black  regiments  also  be  remembered? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  19? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Explain  the  reasons  that  African  Americans  in  Massachusetts  joined  the  Union 
Army.  Explain  why  the  54th  Regiment  Memorial  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  is  a 
fitting  reminder  of  African  American  presence  in  America's  wars. 


Leaders,  deciding  factors,  turning  points,  and  human 
tofl  of  the  Civil  War 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     The  deciding  factors  and  turning  points  of  the  war. 


♦ 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Lincoln  versus  Davis;  Lee  and  Jackson;  Grant  and  Sherman 

•  Disadvantages  of  the  South;  total  free  population  and  industrial  capacity. 

•  Military  turning  points  of  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg,  1863. 

•  Impact  of  Union  blockade  on  Southern  economy. 

•  War  casualty  rate  in  modern  terms. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Was  Gettysburg,  (July  1-3,  1863)  a  turning  point  in  the  war?  Explain. 

•  How  would  you  describe  the  leadership  of  U.S.  Grant?  Compare  Grant's  leadership 
to  that  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Select  a  Civil  War  battle  to  support  your  claims. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  20? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Identify  the  turning  points  of  the  war  and  evaluate  how  political,  military,  and 
diplomatic  leadership  affected  the  outcome  of  the  conflict. 

•  Identify  the  innovations  in  military  technology  and  explain  their  impact  on  humans, 
property,  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  war. 

•  Analyze  the  purpose,  meaning  and  significance  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 


>th       I   yttfa     .    ■ 1      Ij-lh 


Emancipation  Proclamation;  the  13  ,  14  ,  and  15 
Amendments 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  affects  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  13th,  14lh,  and  15th 
Amendments. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  contents  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  (January  1,  1863). 

•  Historians  debate  on  the  limits,  implications,  and  circumstances  of  the  Proclamation. 

•  What  the  13lh,  14th,  and  15th  Amendments  state  and  the  significance  of  each 
Amendment. 

•  Social  and  political  issues  concerning  blacks  that  were  not  addressed. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Lincoln  has  always  been  portrayed  as  the  man  who  freed  the  slaves.  After  reading 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  do  you  agree  with  this  portrait  of  Lincoln?  Explain. 

•  What  problems  did  blacks  face  once  freed  by  the  13th  Amendment? 
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•  Why  were  the  14th  and  15th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  necessary  if  blacks  were 
now  free? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  21? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Evaluate  provisions  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln's  reasons  for  issuing 
it,  and  its  significance. 

•  Explain  the  provisions  of  the  13lh,  14lh,  and  15th  Amendments  and  the  political  forces 
supporting  and  opposing  each. 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  Second  Inaugural,  and 
assassination 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  Second  Inaugural  and  assassination. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  content  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

•  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Address,  including  his  call  for  healing  the  nation. 

•  First  assassination  of  an  American  President,  Ford's  Theatre,  April  14,  1865. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  did  Lincoln  mean  when  he  stated,  "with  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for 
all"?  Was  this  possible  given  the  economic  conditions  which  existed  in  the  South  and 
the  human  toll  of  war  in  both  the  North  and  South? 

•  What  actions  might  Lincoln  had  taken  regarding  Southern  Reconstruction  had  he  not 
been  assassinated?  What  place  would  there  have  been  for  blacks  in  America  if 
Lincoln  had  lived? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  22? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  significance  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  to  a  war  torn  nation. 

•  Analyze  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Address  explaining  its  significance  to  the  nation. 

•  Consider  the  impact  that  Lincoln's  assassination  had  upon  Reconstruction. 
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Reconstruction:  aims,  obstacles,  and  phases 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  political  controversy  over  Reconstruction. 

•  How  Reconstruction  programs  attempted  to  transform  social  relations  in  the  South. 

•  The  successes  and  failures  of  Reconstruction  in  the  South,  North,  and  West. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Postwar  chaos  in  the  South;  defeat,  destruction,  fear,  hatreds,  and  social  upheaval. 

Period  of  Republican  and  black  political  power  in  Southern  states. 

Promises  made  and  broken  by  Congress  to  blacks  regarding  land. 

Achievements  and  failures  of  the  Radical  Republicans. 

Northern  unwillingness  to  commit  resources  to  enforce  Civil  War  Amendments. 

Compromise  of  1877  over  disputed  Election  of  1876  ;  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops 

from  the  South;  the  end  of  Reconstruction 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  was  the  economic  condition  of  the  South  after  the  Civil  War?  How  does  this 
compare  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  North?  Draw  at  least  two  conclusion. 

•  What  were  the  aims  of  the  Radicals  concerning  Southern  re-admission  to  the  Union? 
Were  Radical  aims  in  keeping  with  Lincoln's  call  for  "charity  for  all"? 

•  Were  Northerners  justified  in  being  unwilling  to  commit  resources  to  enforce  Civil 
War  Amendments?  Defend  your  response. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  23? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Contrast  the  Reconstruction  policies  advocated  by  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
sharply  divided  Congressional  leaders,  while  assessing  these  policies  as  responses 
to  changing  events. 

•  Analyze  the  escalating  conflict  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress  and 
explain  the  reasons  for  and  consequences  of  Johnson's  impeachment  and  trial. 

•  Evaluate  the  goals  and  accomplishments  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

•  Analyze  how  African  Americans  attempted  to  improve  their  economic  position  during 
Reconstruction  and  explain  the  factors  involved  in  their  quest  for  land  ownership. 

•  Analyze  the  progress  of  "Black  Reconstruction"  and  legislative  reform  programs 
promoted  by  reconstructed  state  governments. 

•  Analyze  how  shared  values  of  the  North  and  South  limited  support  for  social  and 
racial  democratization,  as  reflected  on  the  compromise  of  1877. 
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Era  IV:  The  Advent  of  Modern  America  (1865  to  1877) 


Changes  and  constraints  for  African-Americans;  Plessy  v 

Ferguson 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand?. 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  social  actions  as  well  as  political  policies  denied  equal  rights  to  African 
Americans. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Methods  used  by  Southern  whites  to  restore  their  power. 

The  significance  of  the  14lh  and  15th  Amendments  and  ways  in  which  they  were 

ignored  or  violated. 

Emergence  of  the  Klan  and  lynch  laws. 

The  Plessy  Case;  significance  of  the  court  ruling  for  blacks  and  white  in  terms  of 

jobs,  education,  housing  and  equal  opportunity. 

Racial  segregation;  "Jim  Crow"  laws;. 

Perseverance  of  blacks;  role  of  independent  black  churches;  new  educational 

institutions  emerge. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  If  all  men  are  created  equal,  how  could  Jim  Crow  and  segregation  have  existed  in 
America? 

•  Despite  enslavement,  inequality,  and  poverty  blacks  have  persevered.  Why? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  24? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  the  provisions  found  in  the  14th  and  15th  Amendments  were  often 
violated  and  ignored. 

•  Analyze  the  impact  of  Jim  Crow  laws  on  blacks  and  whites. 

•  Discuss  the  significance  of  the  Plessy  case  in  terms  of  jobs,  education,  housing  and 
access  to  equal  opportunities  for  African  Americans. 

•  Identify  ways  African  Americans  found  to  persevere. 
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Industrial  expansion;  inventions,  resources,  government 

support 

What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  connections  among  industrialization,  the  advent  of  the  modern  corporation,  and 
material  well  being. 

•  How  the  "second  industrial  revolution"  changed  the  nature  and  conditions  of  work. 

•  The  rise  of  national  labor  unions  and  the  role  of  state  and  federal  government  in 
labor  conflicts. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  role  of  the  Civil  War  in  stimulating  the  national  economy. 

•  The  development  of  new  industries  such  as  oil,  steel,  and  electricity;  and,  the  growth 
in  railroads,  coal,  iron  ore,  machine  tools,  and  shipbuilding. 

•  Changes  in  communications  such  as  the  Atlantic  Cable;  telephone  and  "wireless 
radio"  of  Marconi. 

•  Government  support  of  industrial  expansion  via  subsidies,  tax  policies,  and  tariffs; 
limits  on  union  activity,  liberal  immigration  laws. 

•  Portent  of  the  air  age;  Wright  Brothers. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  inventions  of  Charles  Goodyear,  Elias  Howe,  and  Thomas  Edison 
impact  the  industrial  growth  of  America? 

•  What  was  America's  birthrate  in  1800?  What  was  the  birthrate  by  1900?  What 
impact  did  birthrate  and  immigration  have  on  industrial  development  in  1800?  1900? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  25? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  organized  industrial  research  produced  technological  breakthroughs, 
especially  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  conversion  to  electrical  power,  and  telephone 
communications,  and  how  these  innovations  transformed  the  economy,  work 
process,  and  domestic  life. 

•  Explain  how  business  leaders  sought  to  limit  competition  and  maximize  profits  in  the 
late  19th  century. 

•  Explain  the  change  from  workshop  to  factory  and  how  it  altered  the  worker's  world. 

•  Analyze  how  working  conditions  changed  and  how  workers  responded  to  new 
industrial  conditions. 

•  Analyze  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  industrial  employment  of  children. 

•  Explain  the  way  in  which  management  and  government  at  different  levels  and  in 
different  regions  and  industries  responded  to  labor  organizing  workers  and  labor 
strife. 
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Modern  Business:  corporation,  banking,  stock  exchange? 
the  Gospel  of  Wealth 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  individuals  and  conditions  which  allowed  for  the  development  of  modern 
business  in  America. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  development  of  modern  business. 

•  Horizontal  combinations,  such  as  railroads;  vertical  combinations  such  as  Carnegie 
Steel;  and,  both  such  as  Rockefeller  oil. 

•  Significance  of  investment  bankers  and  industrialist  in  controlling  access  to  capital. 

•  Significance  of  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  and  J.P.Morgan  to  the  development  of  modern 
business. 

•  Ideas  of  Social  Darwinism  and  the  Gospel  of  Wealth. 

•  Philanthropic  work  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 

•  The  image  of  business  including  the  "Robber  Baron". 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  individuals  such  a  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  rise  to  power? 
How  would  you  judge  the  methods  they  used  to  achieve  power?  Why? 

•  What  are  the  ideas  of  Social  Darwinism  and  how  do  they  compare  with  the  ideas 
expressed  in  The  Gospel  of  Wealth? 

Performance  Tasks: 

(See  Performance  Tasks  for  Topic  25) 


nizing  19th  century  labor:  aims,  strikes,  and  obstacles 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     Causes  and  consequences  of  the  conflict  between  workers  and  management. 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

19th  century  work  conditions  including  wages,  job  security,  working  environment,  age 
or  workers. 


• 


•  Suppression  of  the  1877  railroad  strike;  Homestead  strike,  1892;  Pullman  strike 

1894. 

•  Position  of  labor  and  management  on  the  issues  of  strikes. 

•  Obstacles  to  peaceful,  effective  union  action  such  as  divisions  over  union  aims  and 

public  fear  of  radicals. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•     Was  there  a  need  for  labor  unions  in  America  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s?  Are 
labor  unions  needed  today?  Explain. 

Performance  Tasks: 

(See  Performance  Tasks  for  Topic  25) 


New  immigration  and  internal  demographic  shifts; 
African-American  migration  to  the  North  a n<J  West;  life 
in  growing  American  cities 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  how  urban  life  changed. 

•  The  sources  and  experiences  of  the  new  immigrants 

•  Race  relations  and  the  struggle  for  equal  rights. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

The  migration  of  individuals  from  farms  to  cities  between  1865  and  1914. 

Resurgence  of  nativist  hostility;  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  1882. 

Reasons  for  black  migration  from  South  to  North  and  Midwest. 

Origins  of  the  new  immigrants;  those  who  were  discouraged  from  coming  to  America. 

Current  immigration  regulations  and  controversies. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  promise  did  America  hold  for  immigrants  of  the  19lh  century?  Does  America 
hold  the  same  promise  for  immigrants  today?  Explain. 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  28? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Explain  how  geographic  factors  and  rapid  industrialization  created  different  kinds  of 

cities  in  diverse  regions  of  the  country. 

Trace  the  migration  of  people  from  farm  to  city  and  their  adjustment  to  urban  life. 

Distinguish  between  the  "old"  and  "new"  immigration  in  terms  of  its  volume  and  the 

immigrants'  ethnicity,  religion,  language,  place  of  origin,  and  motives  for  emigrating 

from  their  homeland. 

Assess  the  challenges,  opportunities,  and  contributions  of  different  immigrant 

groups. 

Evaluate  the  role  of  public  and  parochial  schools  in  integrating  immigrants  into  the 

American  mainstream. 

Explain  the  rising  racial  conflicts  in  different  regions,  including  the  anti-Chinese 

movement  in  the  West  and  the  rise  of  lynching  in  the  South. 


Settlements  and  diversity:  the  West* Southwest,  Pacific 
coast*  Alaska 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  agriculture,  mining,  and  ranching  were  transformed. 

•  Various  perspectives  on  federal  Native  American  policies,  westward  expansion  and 
the  resulting  struggle. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Significance  of  the  slaughter  of  the  buffalo. 

•  The  defeat  of  the  Plains  Indians  from  the  perspective  of  Native  Americas  and  others. 

•  Confinement  of  Native  Americans  on  reservations 

•  Rapid  settlement  and  the  "closing"  of  the  Plains  in  1890. 

•  Compromise  among  cattlemen,  sheep  men  and  farmers. 

•  Significance  of  the  Alaskan  Purchase,  1868;  significance  of  the  gold  rush,  1896. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  were  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Sioux  War  of  1876-77?  How  can  you  justify 
the  position  of  the  participants,  if  at  all? 

•  What  caused  the  "closing"  of  the  Plains? 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  29? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  major  geographical  and  technological  influences,  including  hydraulic 
engineering  and  barbed  wire,  affected  farming,  mining,  and  ranching. 

•  Explain  the  conflict  that  arose  during  the  settlement  of  the  "last  frontier"  among 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  miners. 

•  Explain  the  significance  of  farm  organizations. 

•  Explain  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  Severalty  Act  of  1887  and  evaluate  its  effects  on 
tribal  identity,  land  ownership,  and  assimilation. 

•  Trace  the  acquisition  of  new  territories. 


Crises  and  losses  on  American  farms;  the  Populist 
movement 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  Americans  grappled  with  social,  economic,  and  political  issues. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Changes  in  agriculture  due  to  mechanization;  how  increased  productivity  depressed 
prices. 

•  Venerability  of  farmers  to  banks,  railroads,  processors,  distributors. 

•  Reasons  for  agrarian  rebellion;  The  Grange  and  Farmers'  Alliances 

•  Populist  party  platform. 

•  Factors  that  weakened  Populism:  race,  errant  leaders,  failure  to  attract  industrial 
workers  and  Eastern  liberal  leaders. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Who  were  the  Populist  and  to  whom  did  they  appeal?  What  appeal  do  they  hold  for 
you? 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  30? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  political,  social,  and  economic  roots  of  Populism  and  distinguish 
Populism  from  earlier  democratic  reforms. 

•  Evaluate  the  successes  and  failures  of  Populism. 


Note: 

ASCD  Content  Knowledge:  A  Compendium  of  Standards  and  Benchmarks  for  K-12  Education 
and  National  Standards  for  History,  Basic  Edition,  are  the  sources  for  the  Broad  Concepts  and 
Performance  Tasks  found  in  this  document. 
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Learning  Standards 
Grade  Span  5-8 


History  Strand 

Learning  Standard  1  Chronology  and  Cause:  Students  will... 

•  Understand  multiple  causes,  how  forces  from  different  spheres  of  life  can  cause  or 
shape  events. 

•  Understand  the  power  of  ideas  behind  important  events. 

•  Recognize  the  importance  of  individual  choice,  action,  and  character. 
Learning  Standard  2  Historical  Understanding:  Students  will. . . 

•  Understand  how  people  in  the  past  could  believe  themselves  justified  in  excluding 
others  from  their  community  or  privileges. 

•  Recognize  the  contingency  of  history  and  how  it  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
passing  judgment  on  people  and  actions  of  the  past. 

Learning  Standard  3  -  Research,  Evidence,  and  Point  of  View:  Students  will... 

•  Explain  differences  in  the  point  of  view  in  historical  accounts  of  controversial  events. 

•  Recognize  relationships  between  primary  and  secondary  sources,  and  the  use  of 
each. 

Learning  Standard  4  -  Society,  Diversity,  Commonality,  and  the  Individual:  Students 
will... 

•  Learn  the  nature  of  stereotyping,  commonly  from  racial,  ethnic,  religious 
identifications;  they  will  learn  the  reasons  stereotypes  are  logically  and  factually 
mistaken,  and  the  reasons  that  stereotyping  is  morally  wrong.    They  consider  the 
capacity  of  determined  individuals  sometimes  to  achieve  success  even  amidst 
adversity  and  in  the  face  of  unjust  treatment. 

•  Explain  the  importance  of  our  common  citizenship  in  the  United  States  and 
imperative  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  treat  all  individuals  as  equals  and 
with  respect  for  their  dignity  and  rights. 

•  Learn  of  religious,  ethnic,  gender,  and  class  persecution,  of  individual  and  group 
achievements  despite  adversity,  of  unjust  laws  and  their  reform,  and  of  patterns  of 
emigration  from  other  lands  in  search  of  liberty  and  equality. 

Learning  Standard  5  -  Interdisciplinary  Learning:  Religion,  Ethics,  Philosophy  and 
Literature  in  History:  Students  will... 

•  Learn  and  compare  basic  tenets  of  world  religions  and  their  influence  on  individual 
and  public  life  as  well  as  the  course  of  history. 

Learning  Standard  6-  Interdisciplinary  Learning:  Natural  Science,  Mathematics  and 
Technology  in  History:  Students  will... 

•  Understand  the  importance  of  technological  advances  for  the  spread  of  literacy  in  the 
Republic,  and  for  citizen  access  to  information. 

•  Learn  of  inventions  that  have  revolutionized  exploration — such  as  the  compass,  the 
mechanical  clock,  the  sextant,  the  telescope — and  how  they  are  used. 

•  Understand  the  effects  of  inventions  and  discoveries  that  have  altered,  for  better  or 
worse  over  time,  working  and  safety  conditions  in  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation;  and  discoveries  and  inventions  that  have  transformed  medicine, 
education,  daily  life,  and  free  time. 
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Geography  Strand 

Learning  Standard  7  -Physical  Spaces  of  the  Earth:  Students  will... 
Learn  and  locate  the  principle  currents  and  wind  patterns. 
Learn  and  locate  the  watersheds,  ecological  regions,  and  resources  of  the  United 
States. 
Learning  Standard  8-  Places  and  Regions  of  the  World:  Students  will... 


Map  the  historical  migrations  of  the  American  people. 
Map  the  diffusion  of  ideas  across  regions  of  the  globe. 
Learning  Standard  9-  The  Effects  of  Geography:  Students  will. 


Recognize  the  settlement  patterns,  migration  routes,  and  cultural  influence  of  racial, 
ethnic,  and  religious  groups. 

Understand  the  reasons  for  the  distribution  of  cities  over  a  region. 
Understand  how  technology  has  increased  human  capacity  for  modifying  the 
environment  and  acquiring  resources,  and  analyze  the  impact  of  increased 
technology  on  the  environment. 
Learning  Standard  10-  Human  Alteration  of  Environments:  Students  will... 

•  Recognize  the  intended  and  unintended  consequences  of  technological  advances  on 
the  environment. 

Economics  Strand 

Learning  Standard  1 1  -  Fundamental  Economic  Concepts:  Students  will... 

•  Name,  define,  and  use  correctly  the  common  terms  of  economic  life. 

•  Understand  differences  between  individual  and  institutional  aims  of  economic 
activity;  they  understand  differences  between  private  and  governmental  interests  in 
economic  activity. 

Learning  Standard  12-  Economic  Reasoning:  Students  will... 

•  Explain  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

•  Explain  how  labor  markets  work. 

•  Explain  why  it  costs  money  to  borrow  money. 

•  Explain  how  someone  running  a  business  thinks  about  the  cost  of  money. 

•  Evaluate  the  advantages  of  different  kinds  of  distribution  channels. 

Learning  Standard  13-  American  and  Massachusetts  Economic  History:  Students  will... 

•  Describe  the  stages  of  economic  change  in  New  England  from  the  1600s  to  the 
present. 

•  Describe  effects  of  changing  modes  of  transportation  and  communication  on  the 
distribution  of  goods  and  services. 

•  Describe  differing  views  of  how  government  may  affect  an  economy. 

•  Analyze  the  effects  of  American  inventions  on  the  U.S.  economy  in  the  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries. 

Learning  Standard  14-  Today's  Economy:  Students  will... 

•  Describe  international  trade  in  Massachusetts. 

•  Describe  the  role  of  information  in  the  contemporary  economy. 

•  Describe  how  the  pace  of  economic  transactions  has  quickened. 

•  Explain  differences  and  similarities  between  producing  for  local  and  for  international 
markets. 

•  Describe  the  changing  role  of  labor  in  the  global  economy  and  the  rise  of  service 
industries. 

Learning  Standard  15-  Theories  of  Economy:  Students  will... 

•  Distinguish  between  money  and  barter  economies. 

•  Explain  the  relationship  among  the  elements  of  the  United  States  economy. 
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Civics  and  Government  Strand 

Learning  Standard  16- Authority,  Responsibility  and  Power:  Students  will... 

•  Identify  elected  and  appointed  officials  and  their  authority  and  responsibilities. 

•  Learn  laws  that  specify  duties  and  limits  to  authority  of  public  servants. 

•  Learn  the  nature,  purposes,  and  limits  of  majority  rule. 

•  Describe  and  compare  legitimate  exercise  of  authority,  abuse  of  office  and  power, 
historical  effects  of  and  public  response  to  each. 

Learning  Standard  17-  The  Founding  Documents:  Students  will... 

•  Identify  authors  and  other  key  figures  in  drafting  and  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  in  drafting  and  ratifying  the  United  States  Constitution: 

•  Describe  the  circumstances  in  which  each  was  written  and  the  basic  content  of  each 
document. 

•  Explain  the  meaning  of  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  the  difference  between  granting 
rights  and  securing  them,  the  relations  between  "just  power"  and  "consent  of  the 
governed,"  and  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and  balances. 

Leaning  Standard  18-  Principles  and  Practices  of  American  Government:  Students  will... 

•  Describe  how  the  ideals  expressed  in  key  documents  relate  to  the  structure, 
functions  ,  and  powers  of  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  including: 

•  The  division  of  powers  among  levels  of  government. 

•  The  units  of  Massachusetts  government  -  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  regional 
authorities; 

•  The  election  and  appointment  of  officials; 

•  The  history  and  practice  of  the  town  meeting  form  of  local  government. 

•  Students  describe  the  establishment  of  the  judicial  system  in  the  United  States  and 
Massachusetts  Constitutions,  including: 

•  The  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts; 

•  The  process  of  judicial  review; 

•  The  process  of  criminal  and  civil  suits; 

•  The  process  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  Massachusetts. 

•  Students  compare  the  election  process  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  of 
government. 

•  They  describe  the  process  of: 

•  Nomination  and  promotion  of  candidates  for  elective  office; 

•  The  role  and  functioning  of  the  Electoral  College; 

•  Similarities  and  differences  among  the  major  political  parties. 

•  Students  describe  and  evaluate  data  and  materials  related  to  voter  turnout,  media 
coverage  and  editorializing,  campaign  advertising,  campaign  financing. 

•  They  compare  the  policy-making  process  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels. 

•  They  describe  and  compare: 

•  The  basic  legislative  process  at  all  levels; 

•  The  interaction  between  chief  executives  and  legislative  bodies; 

•  The  role  of  political  parties; 

•  How  lobbyists,  academics,  individuals,  private  foundations,  cultural,  ethnic,  and 
other  interest  groups,  and  the  media  can  influence  policy-makers  and  legislative 
agenda. 

•  Effects  of  the  media  on  public  opinion  and  public  policy. 
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•     The  function  of  departments,  agencies,  and  regulatory  bodies. 

•  Students  understand  tensions  over  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  history. 
Learning  Standard  19-  Citizenship:  Students  will. . . 

•  Learn  the  ways  in  which  individuals  participate  in  the  political  process  and  in  civic 
life. 

•  Understand  the  relationship  between  rights  and  responsibilities  in  a  democratic 
society. 

•  Students  trace  the  development  of  the  idea  of  citizenship,  with  a  focus  on  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  American  Revolutionary  period,  and  the  history  of 
opposition  to  universal  suffrage. 

•  Identify  the  contributions  of  leaders  and  people  who  made  a  positive  difference  in  the 
community,  state,  nation,  or  world. 

Learning  Standard  20-  Forms  of  Government:  Students  will... 

•  Identify  the  characteristics  of  a  democratic  government. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  History  and  Social  Science  Citywide  Learning 
Standards  are  fully  aligned  with  the  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science 
Curriculum  Framework.  Our  local  standards  represent  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
strands  and  standards  included  in  the  state  framework. 

The  topics  included  in  the  state  and  BPS  standards  represent  a  massive  amount 
of  content  to  be  covered  each  year.  We  will  be  challenged  to  do  more  than  cover  the 
content  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  students'  understanding  of  the  most  important 
concepts.  The  extent  to  which  all  of  the  grade-level  topics  included  in  the  standards  must 
be  studied  will  be  dictated  by  the  on-going  development  of  the  Massachusetts 
Comprehensive  Assessment  in  History  and  Social  Science  and  our  own,  local  priority- 
setting  process. 

Teachers  must  use  these  standards  in  combination  with  the  Department  of 
Education's  Guide  to  the  Massachusetts  Comprehensive  Assessment  System:  History: 
and  Social  Science  (yet  to  be  published)  and  the  assessments  themselves.  As  we  learn 
more  about  the  MCAS,  and  as  actual  assessment  questions  are  released  by  the  state 
each  year,  the  BPS  History  and  Social  Science  Department  will  update  the  standards  by 
highlighting  topics  of  particular  importance  and  areas  where  teachers  may  exercise 
some  choice  in  determining  what  to  emphasize. 

Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  students  develop  a  deep  understanding  of  the  most 
important  concepts  in  history,  economics,  geography,  and  civics,  and  apply  this 
understanding  in  thoughtful  ways  to  historical,  contemporary  and  personal  concerns. 
We  must  do  this  while  ensuring  that  students  are  familiar  with  a  sufficiently  broad  range 
of  content  to  do  well  on  the  MCAS. 

Our  work  requires  us  to  be  thoughtful  about  balancing  depth  and  breadth.  The 
Citywide  Learning  Standards  provide  a  platform  to  build  on,  in  combination  with  the  state 
framework,  and  the  MCAS.  It  is  our  collective  challenge  to  discern  what  is  most 
important,  in  the  best  interests  of  our  students.  The  BPS  History  and  Social  Science 
Department  is  committed  to  meeting  this  challenge,  in  collaboration  with  teachers 
throughout  the  system.  Our  work  has  just  begun. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CURRICULUM  FRAMEWORK  -  A  SUMMARY 

The  Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science  Curriculum  Framework  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  June  of  1997  in  accordance  with  the 
Massachusetts  Education  Reform  Act  of  1993.  The  Framework,  which  raises  standards 
and  expectations,  outlines  academic  content  and  skills  that  will  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  public  schools.  What  follows  is  a  summary  of  key  portions  of  the 
Massachusetts  History  and  Social  Science  Curriculum  Framework. 

CORE  CONCEPT: 


The  goal  of  a  history  and  social  science  curriculum  is  to  enable  students  by 
systematic  study  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  judgment  to  continue 
to  learn  for  themselves;  to  participate  intelligently,  justly,  and  responsibly  in 
civic  life,  and  in  deliberation  about  local,  national,  and  international  issues;  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  historical  and  cultural  resources — historic  sites,  museums, 
parks,  libraries,  multimedia  information  sources — wherever  they  may  travel. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Boston  Public  School  System  to  prepare  our  students  to  meet  this 
goal  and  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  century.  It  is  also  the 
goal  of  Boston  Public  Schools  to  prepare  students  for  MCAS. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES: 

1.  History  and  social  science  should  be  studied  by  every  student  every  year. 

In  keeping  with  Principle  One,  BPS  students  will  study  history  and  social  science 
from  Kindergarten  to  grade  1 1 .  Most  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
history  elective  as  seniors. 

2.  PreK-1 2  instruction  in  history  and  social  science  is  made  coherent  by  teachers 
from  all  grade  levels  working  together  to  achieve  a  properly  sequenced  course 
of  study.  Such  a  sequence  prevents  major  gaps  and  needless  repetition. 

BPS  has  developed  a  K-11  scope  and  sequence.  Grade  level  content,  skills  and 
objectives  are  spelled  out  to  avoid  the  kind  of  repetition  mentioned  in  Principle 
Two.  Each  teacher  will  have  the  responsibility  to  complete  a  course  of  study 
before  the  end  of  the  year  in  order  to  allow  teachers  in  subsequent  years  to  meet 
their  stated  objectives. 

3.  An  effective  history  and  social  science  curriculum  emphasizes  learning 
through  the  study  of  United  States  and  world  history,  geography,  economics, 
and  civics  and  government. 

BPS  students  will  take  a  total  of  six  U.S.  and  World  History  courses  between 
grades  six  and  eleven.  U.S.  History  will  be  studied  in  Grades  7,  8,  and  11 
(United  States  History  I:  Origins  to  1815;  United  States  History  II:  1815-1890  and 
United  States  History  III:  1865  to  the  Present).  World  History  will  be  studied  in 
Grades  6,  9  and  10  (Ancient  Civilizations-  Origins  to  c.  700  CE;  World  History  I, 
500-1815  CE;  and  World  History  II:  1800  to  the  Present).  The  study  of 


geography,  economics  and  civics/government  will  be  incorporated  into  each 
course. 

4.  An  effective  history  and  social  science  curriculum  recognizes  each  person  as 
an  individual,  encourages  respect  for  human  and  civil  rights  of  all  people,  and 
also  emphasizes  students'  shared  heritage  as  citizens,  residents,  and  future 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

BPS  students  will  be  encouraged  to  study  history  from  traditional  and  non- 
traditional  perspectives.  Part  of  our  shared  heritage  includes  differing 
perspectives  on  essential  issues  (example  Federalist,  Anti-Federalist  debates). 

5.  An  effective  curriculum  in  history  and  social  science  draws  on  and  integrates 
several  disciplines  and  fields  of  study. 

For  example,  BPS  students  will  examine  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  They 
will  look  at  the  teachings  of  prominent  religious  leaders,  and  the  impact  of  those 
teachings  on  Western  and  world  history.  They  will  also  explore  the  impact  of 
technology  on  man's  development,  including  the  impact  on  the  environment.  At 
particular  periods  of  history,  such  as  The  Renaissance  and  The  Harlem 
Renaissance,  students  will  be  encouraged  to  read  the  works  of  noted  individuals 
and  to  study  the  artwork  of  the  time. 

6.  The  historical  narrative  should  provide  the  continuous  setting  for  learning  in 
social  science  as  well  as  the  frame  of  reference  from  which  teachers  choose 
the  current  events  and  public  policy  issues  for  student  study,  presentations, 
and  classroom  discussions. 

All  BPS  students  should  be  aware  of  a  chronology  of  historically  significant  global 
events,  including  their  long  and  short  term  affects.  Teaching  the  past  without 
making  relevant  connections  to  the  present  will  not  allow  students  to  thoroughly 
grasp  the  concepts  of  the  past,  make  connections  to  the  present  and  speculate 
about  the  future. 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CITYWIDE  COURSE  STANDARDS 

The  Process 


The  process  of  developing  the  History  and  Social  Science  Standards  began 
during  the  summer  of  1997.  Groups  of  elementary,  middle  and  high  school  history  and 
social  studies  teachers  and  administrators,  working  with  the  most  current  draft  of  the 
state  framework,  developed  curriculum  standards,  which  included  key  questions.  These 
documents  were  revised  in  the  fall  of  1997  using  the  final  version  of  the  state  document. 
Teachers  and  administrators  from  the  fall  Standards  Review  Team  then  worked  on  a 
second  revision.  A  third  team  of  classroom  teachers  and  administrators,  recommended 
by  principals  and  headmasters,  made  additional  revisions  on  previous  versions  of  the 
document. 

In  January  1998,  draft  standards  were  sent  to  classroom  teachers  for  comments 
and  suggested  revisions.  Teachers  were  also  invited  to  open  information  sessions  to 
discuss  state  and  local  standards  and  their  impact  on  teaching  and  learning  in  Boston. 

What  you  have  before  you  is  based  upon  the  tireless  efforts  and  best  knowledge 
of  teachers,  administrators,  college  associates,  department  chairs,  curriculum 
specialists,  professional  and  community  organizations,  and  the  Department  of  Education 
History  and  Social  Science  specialists.  Regardless  of  the  group  or  individual,  each 
shared  a  common  goal  --  to  help  Boston  Public  School  students  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  (A  list  of  individual  participants  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 


Elementary  Level 


Kindergarten  Families  and  Communities  Near  and  Far,  Now  and  Long  Ago 

Grade  1  Living,  Learning,  and  Working,  Now  and  Long  Ago,  Near  and  Far 

Grade  2  Early  Americas 

Grade  3  People  and  Civilizations  of  the  Old  World 

Grade  4  Regional  United  States  and  Massachusetts  History 


Grade  5 


American  Studies 


Middle  School  Level 


Grade  6 

Grade  7 

Grade  8 

H 

iqh 

School  Level 

Grade  9 

Grade  10 

Grade  1 1 

Grade  12 

Ancient  Civilizations  of  the  Old  World:  Prehistory  to  700  C.E. 
United  States  History  I:  Origins  to  1815 
United  States  History  II:  1815  to  1890 


World  History  I:  500  to  c.  1815 
World  History  II:  1800  to  the  Present 
United  States  History  III:  1865  to  the  Present 
History  or  Social  Science  Elective 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  9 


World  History  1: 500 toe.  1815 
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WORLD  HISTORY  I:  500  TO  C.  1815 

Grade  9 

Introduction 


At  a  Glance: 

The  following  list  of  State  mandated  Core  Knowledge  topics  presents  the 
major  topics  around  which  the  study  of  which  World  History  I:  500  to  C.  1815  is  to 
be  organized.  The  eras,  events,  and  ideas  of  human  experience  represent  the 
body  of  knowledge  that  all  students  are  expected  to  learn  in  this  course. 

ERA  II:  CLASSICAL  CIVILIZATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  (1000  B.C.E. 
TO  500  C.E.) 

•  Origins,  central  teachings,  and  spread  of  Christianity 

•  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire:  historians'  debates 

ERA  III:  GROWTH  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCIAL  CIVILIZATIONS 
(500  C.E.  TO  1500  C.E.) 

The  Byzantine  Empire:  institutions,  religion,  and  culture 

The  origins  and  principles  of  Islam;  spread  of  Muslim  power 

Components  of  early  European  civilization;  Roman,  Christian,  invaders 

(Note  the  topics  listed  above  are  review  only) 

Western  feudalism,  manoralism,  religion;  the  three  social  estates 

The  Middle  Empire  in  China;  trade  and  arts;  Chinese  Buddhism 

Japan's  classical  age;  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  Sino-Japanese  culture 

Kiev  and  Muscovy;  Russia  and  the  Mongol  Empire 

Africa:  cities  and  states;  gold,  salt,  and  slave  trade;  Muslim  expansion 

Societies  of  pre-Columbian  America:  Mayan,  Incan,  Aztec 

Europe  in  the  High  Middle  Ages;  monarchs,  parliaments,  church,  and  culture 

ERA  IV:  EMERGENCE  OF  A  GLOBAL  AGE  (1450  TO  1750) 

The  Italian  Renaissance:  economic,  social,  and  political  bases 

Works  and  legacies  of  Renaissance  artists  and  humanists,  South  and  North 

Leaders,  ideas,  contending  forces,  and  religious  change  in  the  Reformation 

era. 

China  under  Ming  and  Manchu  Dynasties;  agriculture,  trade,  and  cities 

Japanese  unity  under  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate;  the  closing  inward 

European  expansion  and  exploration;  economic  and  technological  forces 

European  conquests,  colonization,  and  consequences  in  the  Americas 

Absolute  monarchies  and  constitutional  governments 
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ERA  V:  THE  AGE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  CHANGE  (1700  TO  1914) 

•  The  Scientific  Revolution;  earlier  discoveries;  new  "laws"  of  nature 

•  The  Enlightenment  in  Europe  and  America 

•  Origins,  stages,  and  consequences  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions 

•  Latin  America;  wars  for  independence;  economic  and  social  stratification 

•  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  Western  World 

•  Cities  and  urban  life  in  the  19th  century 


KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 

•  Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  e.g.  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict. 

•  Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical 
documents,  other  primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of 
literature,  music  and  art. 

•  Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some 
thoughtful  (and  often  new  or  creative)  way. 

ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement.  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from 
primary  sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference 
materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure; 
including  a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis  and  most  important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to 
the  question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's 
answer.  The  background  information  should  be  included  at  the 
beginning  of  a  response,  before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  prevailed  and  why?  Was 
fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  these  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources 
affect  these  people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  these  people  and  events?  Was  wealth 
distributed  evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  have  been 
distributed?  Who  had  wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 
Student  Products 
Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 

1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  of  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History /Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1 .  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  each  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks).  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  will  be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The 
second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance  Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning 
Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and 
transcriptions 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History /Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
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binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 

1 .  Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

2.  Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

3.  Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History/Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

A.    United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

5.  Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 

6.  History/Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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COURSE  STANDARDS  FOR 

WORLD  HISTORY  I:  500  TO  C.  1815 

GRADE  9 


Era  II:  Classical  Civilizations  of  the  Ancient  World 

Note:  The  first  five  topics  are  review  topics. 


Review 

Topic 

1 


Review  of  Origins,  central  teachings,  and  spread  of 
Christianity 


Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  review  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Describe  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  Paul  and  explain  the  fundamental  teachings  of 

Christianity. 

Analyze  how  Christianity  spread  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

Trace  the  extent  and  consequences  of  Christian  expansion  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 

Europe  to  the  4th  century. 


• 


Review 

Topic 

2 


Review  of  trie  Decline  and  Fall  of  trie  Roman  Empire  and 
historians  debate 


Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  review  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  various  causes  that  historians  have  proposed  to  account  for  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

•  Trace  the  migrations  and  military  movements  of  major  pastoral  nomadic  groups  into 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  consequences  of  these  movements  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

•  Analyze  comparatively  the  collapse  of  the  western  part  of  the  classical  Roman 
Empire  and  the  survival  of  the  eastern  part. 
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14 


Era 


Growth  of  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Civilizations  (500-1500  CE) 


Review 
Topic 
3 


sview 


Byzantine  Empire;  institutions,  religion 
culture 


. 


Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  review  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  consolidation  of  the  Byzantine  state  after  the  breakup  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  assess  how  Byzantium  transmitted  ancient  traditions  and  created  a  new 
Christian  civilization. 

•  Assess  the  importance  of  Orthodox  and  Latin  Christianity  in  the  cultural  and  social 
life  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia. 

•  Analyze  the  expansion  of  Greek  Orthodox  Christianity  into  the  Balkans  and  Kievan 
Russia  between  the  9th  and  1 1lh  centuries. 


Review 
Topic 
4 


Review  of  the  Origins  and  Principles  of  Islam  including  the 
spread  of  Muslim  Power 


Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  review  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  life  of  Muhammad,  the  development  of  the  early  Muslim  community, 
and  the  basic  teachings  and  practices  of  Islam. 

•  Explain  how  Islam  spread  in  Southwest  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 
(Southwest  Asia  designates  the  area  commonly  called  the  Middle  East  including  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Afghanistan,  Turkey  and  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  The  term  Southwest  Asia  is  now  employed  by  the  National  Center  for 
History  in  the  Schools.) 

•  Analyze  Arab  Muslim  success  in  founding  an  empire  stretching  from  western  Europe 
to  India  and  China  and  describe  the  diverse  religious,  cultural,  and  geographic 
factors  that  influenced  the  ability  of  the  Muslim  government  to  rule. 

•  Assess  the  importance  of  the  Islamic  states  of  Iberia  and-Sicily  as  well  as  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  transmitting  scientific  and  philosophical  knowledge  to  and 
influencing  the  literature  and  arts  of  Western  and  Central  Europe. 
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Review 
Topic 
5 


Review;  Components  of  early  European  civilization 
Roman,  Christian,  invaders. 


Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  this  review  topic? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Assess  the  impact  of  Norse  (Viking)  and  Magyar  migrations  and  invasions,  as  well  as 
internal  conflicts,  on  the  emergence  of  independent  lords  and  the  knightly  class. 


Western  Feudalism,  Manorial  sm,  Religion;  The  Three 
Estates 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  role  of  feudalism  and  manorialism  in  European  society 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Early  medieval  agricultural  inventions;  plough,  mill,  crop  rotation 

•  Feudal  contract;  lord  and  vassals;  fiefs  and  obligations 

•  Manorialism;  self-sufficient  units  of  production;  manorial  contract,  lord  and  serf 

•  Parallel  systems  of  justice;  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

•  The  estates  or  status;  clergy,  nobility,  commoners 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  is  the  relationship  between  land  and  power  if  you  are  a  medieval  peasant,  Lord 
of  the  Manor  or  clergyman?  Draw  specific  conclusions  about  land  and  power  in 
medieval  times. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  6? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  different  feudal  institutions  assisted  monarchies  in  controlling  power. 

•  Describe  how  manorialism  could  be  considered  a  medieval  economic  system. 

•  Analyze  the  rights,  roles,  and  obligations  of  manorial  inhabitants. 

•  Describe  feudal  lordship  and  explain  how  feudal  relationships  provided  a  foundation 
of  political  order  in  parts  of  Europe. 
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The  Middle  Empire  in  China;  trade  and  art; 
Chinese  Buddhism 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  social  and  political  characteristics  of  the  reunification  of  China 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Unbroken  continuity  of  civilization;  contrast  with  West  after  the  fall  of  Rome 

•  Great  dynasties;  T'ang,  Sung;  economic  and  technological  advances 

•  Golden  Age  of  arts  and  culture;  painting,  porcelain,  poetry 

•  Expansion  of  trade;  domestic  and  foreign;  place  of  the  merchant  class. 

•  Mongol  invasion;  Kublai  Khan;  Marco  Polo;  importance  of  geography 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  internal  stability  and  continuity  contribute  to  Chinese  cultural  and  economic 
development?  Provide  three  specific  examples  in  your  response. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  7? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Discuss  the  process  of  political  centralization  and  economic  reforms  that  marked 
China's  reunification  under  the  Sui  and  Tang  dynasties  including  the  roles  of  women 
and  family  in  society. 

•  Describe  the  cosmopolitan  diversity  of  peoples  and  religions  in  Chinese  cities  of  the 
early  and  mid-T'ang  period. 

•  Assess  explanations  for  the  spread  and  power  of  Buddhism  in  T'ang  China,  Korea 
and  Japan. 

•  Evaluate  creative  achievements  in  painting  and  poetry  in  relations  to  the  values  of 
T'ang  society. 


Japan's  Classical  Age;  Shintoism,  Buddhism, 
Sino-Japanese  culture 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Developments  in  Japan  in  the  era  of  Chinese  ascendancy 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Geography  of  Japan 
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•  China's  influence  on  Japan;  Buddhism,  writing,  law,  civil  service,  the  arts 

•  Early  development  of  feudalism;  daimyo  and  samurai 

•  Unification  under  the  Kamakura;  Mongol  invasion  fails;  the  "divine  wind" 

•  Shinto,  native  Japanese  religion;  coexistence  with  Buddhism,  Confucianism 

•  Japanese  art;  architecture,  drama.  Literature,  Noh  plays;  Lady  Murasaki 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  is  Japanese  feudalism  similar  to  European  feudalism?  Are  there  any  significant 
differences?  Explain  using  one  specific  example. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  8? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Assess  the  patterns  of  borrowing  and  adaptation  of  Chinese  culture  in  Japanese 
society  from  the  7th  to  the  1 1th  century. 

•  Describe  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  state  in  Japan  and  assess  the  role  of  the 
emperor  in  government. 

•  Assess  the  political,  social  and  cultural  contributions  of  aristocratic  women  of  the 
Japanese  imperial  court  of  the  Heian  period. 


Kiev  and  Muscovy;  Russia  and  the  Mongol  Empire 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  historical  significance  of  the  Mongol  Empire,  including  Mongol  rule  of  Russia, 
China  and  Southwest  Asia. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Geography  and  people  of  Central  Asia. 

•  Kiev:  conversion  to  Eastern  Orthodox  Christianity. 

•  Mongol  conquest;  Russia  under  the  "Tartar  Yoke" 

•  Moscovy:  Ivan  the  Great,  Moscow  as  the  "third  Rome" 

•  Early  transcontinental  trade  system. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Why  do  you  think  that  supporters  of  Ivan  III  called  Moscow,  "the  third  Rome"? 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  9? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  Mongol  conquests  of  1206-1279  and  assess  their  effects  on  peoples  of 
China,  Russia  and  Southwest  Asia. 

•  Describe  the  founding  and  political  character  of  Mongol  rule  in  China  and  Russia  and 
explain  why  the  unified  empire  divided  into  four  major  successor  kingdoms. 

•  Explain  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Golden  Horde  and  its  impact  on  the  people 
of  Russia  and  Ukraine. 


Africa:  cities  and  states;  gold,  salt,  and  slave  trade; 
Muslim  presence 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  State-building  in  Northeast  and  West  Africa  and  the  southward  migration  of  Bantu- 
speaking  peoples. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Varied  geography;  varied  societies;  village,  city,  state,  and  empires 

•  Economic  factors:  trans-Saharan  camel  trade,  gold,  salt,  and  slaves;  Trans- 
Mediterranean  trade 

•  Empires  of  Ghana,  Mali  and  Songhai 

•  Sundiata 

•  Spread  of  Islamic  religion  into  Africa;  Christianity  in  Ethiopia 

•  Great  Zimbabwe;  Bantu  settlement  and  languages;  Swahili 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  arrival  of  Muslim  traders  affect  West  Africa  along  ideological  and 
economic  lines?  What  were  the  single  most  important  positive  and  negative 
influences? 

•  What  role  did  the  physical  geography  of  Africa  play  in  the  development  of  empires 
and  the  establishment  of  trade?  Select  the  experiences  of  one  African  empire  to 
support  your  answer. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  TopidO? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  the  natural  contrasting  environments  of  West  Africa  defined  agricultural 
production,  and  analyze  the  importance  of  the  Niger  River  in  promoting  agriculture, 
commerce  and  state-building. 

•  Explain  how  Ghana  became  West  Africa's  first  large-scale  empire. 
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Assess  the  importance  of  labor  specialization,  regional  commerce,  trans-Saharan 
camel  trade,  and  Islam  in  the  development  of  states  and  cities  in  West  Africa. 
Analyze  causes  and  consequences  of  the  settling  of  East,  Central  and  Southern 
Africa  by  Bantu-speaking  farmers  and  cattle  herders  up  to  1000  CE. 
Analyze  the  importance  of  agriculture,  gold  production,  and  the  trans-Saharan 
caravan  trade  in  the  growth  of  the  Mali  and  Songhay  empires 
Explain  how  Islam  expanded  in  West  Africa  and  assess  its  importance  in  the 
political  and  cultural  life  of  Mali  and  Songhay. 

Assess  how  slavery  was  defined  by  different  groups  of  people  noting  the  key 
differences  between  the  understanding  of  "slavery"  by  Africans  and  by  European 
settlers  in  the  Americas.  Determine  if  the  manner  in  which  slavery  was  practiced 
in  ancient,  medieval  and  early  modem  societies  was  related  to  one's  definition  of 
the  word  "slavery". 


Societies  of  pre-Columbian  America;  Mayan,  Irtcan, 
Aztec 
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What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  development  of  complex  societies  and  states  in  Mesoamerica. 

•  The  origins,  expansions  and  achievements  of  the  Maya. 

•  The  rise  of  Aztec  civilization. 

•  The  development  of  the  Inca  empire  in  Andean  South  America. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Geography  and  climate  (physical  characteristics)  of  Central  and  South  America. 

•  Mayan  civilization;  crops,  trade,  architecture,  astronomy,  calendar. 

•  The  Aztec  empire;  public  works,  status  of  women,  warriors,  enslavement. 

•  Incan  empire  of  the  Andes;  Machu  Picchu;  architecture,  textiles 

•  Comparisons  of  Aztec  and  Incan  civilization:  role  of  family,  class,  priests,  warriors, 
and  governors. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  physical  characteristics  of  Central  and  South  America  influence  the 
economic  and  political  development  of  two  of  the  following  societies:  Mayan,  Incan, 
Aztec? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  1 1? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Understand  the  development  of  complex  societies  and  states  in  Mesoamerica 

•  Analyze  how  the  Aztec  Empire  rose  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  and  explain  major 
aspects  of  Aztec  government,  society,  religion,  and  culture. 
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•  Analyze  patterns  of  long-distance  trade  centered  in  Mesoamerica. 

•  Analyze  Inca  expansion  and  methods  of  imperial  unification. 

•  Explain  Inca  social,  political,  religious,  and  economic  institutions. 

•  Compare  the  government,  economy,  religion,  and  social  organization  of  the  Aztec, 
Inca  and  Maya. 


Europe  in  the  high  Middle  Ages:  monarchs 
parliaments,  church  and  culture 


S^S«Sw.'Mv::::;: 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  growth  of  centralized  monarchs  and  city-states  in  Europe. 

•  The  expansion  of  Christian  Europe  after  1000  C.E. 

•  The  pattern  of  social  change  and  cultural  achievement  in  Europe's  emerging 
civilizations. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Geography  of  Europe  during  the  High  Middle  Ages 
France;  kingship,  the  Estates,  parliaments,  St.  Louis  IX  as  model  monarch 
England;  Norman  kings;  Magna  Carta  as  feudal  contract;  Model  Parliament. 
Church  doctrine  on  war;  Truce  and  Peace  of  God;  on  economics:  the  "just  price" 
Rivalries  and  struggles;  Church  and  state;  Church  and  emerging  "middle"  class. 
Gothic  art.  Cathedrals;  schools  and  universities;  philosophy;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Christendom  and  Islam;  coexistence  and  exchanges;  Crusades  and  consequences. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  growth  of  towns  affect  the  existing  social,  political,  and  economic  order 
in  feudal  Europe? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  12? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  how  European  monarchies  expanded  their  power  at  the  expense  of  feudal 
lords  and  assess  the  growth  and  limitations  of  representative  institutions  in  these 
monarchies. 

•  Analyze  how  prosperous  city-states  arose  in  Italy  and  northern  Europe  and  compare 
the  political  institutions  of  city-states  with  those  of  centralizing  monarchies. 

•  Analyze  the  success  of  Christian  states  in  overthrowing  Muslim  powers  of  central 
and  southern  Iberia. 

•  Analyze  the  cause  and  consequences  of  the  European  Crusade  against  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

•  Analyze  how  the  rise  of  schools  and  universities  in  Italy,  France  and  England 
contributed  to  literacy,  learning,  and  scientific  advancement. 
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Era  IV:  Emergence  of  a  Global  Age  (1450-1750) 


The  Italian  Renaissance;  economic,  social  and  political 

bases 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  significance  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Backgrounds;  rise  of  European  agricultural  productivity  and  trade. 

•  Importance  of  geography;  the  relative  security  of  Italy  in  the  era. 

•  Positive  economic  effects  of  the  Crusades;  prosperity  of  Italian  Peninsula. 

•  Church  preservation  of  Roman  learning;  Islamic  science  and  culture. 

•  Politics  and  patronage  of  culture;  city-states,  magnates,  and  Papacy. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  To  what  extent  was  the  Italian  Renaissance  a  rebirth  of  classical  humanism  or  to 
what  extent  was  the  Renaissance  heir  to  changing  economic  and  social  conditions? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  13? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  connections  between  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  development  of 
humanist  ideas  in  Europe  north  of  the  Alps. 

•  Evaluate  major  works  of  art,  literature,  and  architecture  and  analyze  how  they  shed 
light  on  values  and  attitudes  in  Christian  society. 


Works,  and  Legacies  of  Renaissance  Artists  and 
Humanists;  South  and  North 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     The  contributions  of  Renaissance  artists  and  humanists  to  Western  and  World 
History. 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Arts  and  literature;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Rabelais. 

•  Machiavelli  as  historian  and  political  reformer;  The  Discourses,  The  Prince 

•  Humanism's  two  faces:  study  of  the  ancients;  individualism  and  innovation 

•  Christian  humanism:  Erasmus,  Thomas  More 

•  The  Elizabethan  Renaissance;  William  Shakespeare. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  Renaissance  art  reflect  the  concerns  of  the  humanists? 

•  What  ideas  were  most  influential  to  Renaissance  scholars,  artists  and  writers? 

•  How  was  northern  Renaissance  art  similar  to  and  different  from  Renaissance  art  in 
Italy? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  14? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Evaluate  major  achievements  in  literature,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  in  16th  century  Europe. 

•  Analyze  the  social  and  intellectual  significance  of  the  technological  innovation  of 
printing  with  movable  type. 

•  Define  humanism  as  it  emerged  in  Italy  in  the  14th  and  15lh  centuries  and  analyze 
how  study  of  Greco-Roman  antiquity  and  critical  analysis  of  texts  gave  rise  to  new 
forms  of  literature,  philosophy  and  education. 


Leaders,  ideas,  contending  forces  and  religious  change 
In  the  Reformation  era. 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  Reformation  and  Catholic  Reformation. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Worsening  conflicts  between  religious  and  secular  authorities;  decline  of  the  Papacy. 

Martin  Luther:  salvation  by  faith,  break  with  Rome;  the  Lutheran  church. 

John  Calvin:  predestination;  Puritanism;  austerity  of  church  and  rites. 

Reformation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  Ignatius  Loyola;  Teresa  of  Avila 

The  English  Reformation;  Henry  VIII;  Elizabeth  I. 

The  European  wars  of  religion;  ideas  and  beginning  of  religious  toleration. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Did  politics  or  religion  play  a  greater  role  in  the  success  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation?  Explain  using  one  clear  example  to  support  your  response. 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic15? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  discontent  among  Europeans  with  the  late  medieval  Church  and  analyze  the 
beliefs  and  ideas  of  the  leading  Protestant  reformers. 

•  Explain  the  aims  and  policies  of  the  Catholic  Reformation  and  assess  the  impact  of 
religious  reforms  and  divisions  on  European  cultural  values,  family  life,  convent 
communities,  and  men's  and  women's  education. 

•  Analyze  causes  of  religious  wars  in  16th  and  17th  century  Europe  and  account  for  the 
rise  of  religious  pluralism. 


China  Under  Ming  and  Manchu  Dynasties;  agriculture, 
trade,  and  cities 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  extent  and  limits  of  Chinese  regional  power  under  the  Ming  Dynasty. 

•  Transformations  in  China  in  the  era  of  expanding  European  commercial  power. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Growth  of  commerce,  cities,  and  merchant  class  in  China. 

•  Great  Ming  naval  expeditions  and  expansion  of  trade  across  Indian  Ocean. 

•  Chinese  turn  inward;  restriction  of  expeditions,  trade,  and  merchants. 

•  Conquest  of  Ming  by  Manchu  dynasty,  1644;  survives  until  1911. 

•  Traditional  Chinese  civilization  under  challenge;  European  influences. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Can  a  society  effectively  isolate  itself  from  external  social,  political,  and  economic 
forces?  Use  China  as  an  example  to  support  your  analysis. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  16? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  power  and  limits  of  absolutism  under  the  Ming  dynasty. 

•  Explain  how  the  Manchus  overthrew  the  Ming  dynasty,  established  the  multi-ethnic 
Qing,  and  doubled  the  size  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

•  Assess  the  extent  of  European  commercial  penetration  of  China  and  the  ability  of  the 
Chinese  government  to  control  European  trade. 
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Japanese  Unity  under  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate;  the 
closing  inward 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  transformation  of  Japan  in  an  era  of  expanding  European  commercial  power. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

After  feudal  disorder,  Japan  reunified  under  Tokugawa  Shogunate. 

Hostility  to  Western  influences;  Japanese  Christian  persecuted. 

Trade  and  travel  cut;  ban  on  seagoing  vessels;  single  port  open  to  Dutch  alone. 

Rising  internal  production  in  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Continued  development  of  uniquely  Japanese  art  and  literature;  kabuki  theatre. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  elements  of  Japanese  culture  and  society  enabled  the  Japanese  to  resist 
foreign  influence?  Explain  comparing  the  Japanese  experience  with  foreign  influence 
to  that  of  the  Chinese. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  17? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  character  of  centralized  feudalism  in  Japan  under  the  Tokugawa 
shogunate  and  the  reasons  for  Japan's  political  stability,  economic  growth,  and 
cultural  dynamism. 

•  Analyze  Japan's  relations  with  Europeans  between  the  16th  and  18th  centuries  and 
the  consequences  of  its  policy  of  limiting  contact  with  foreigners. 


European  Expansion  and  Exploration;  economic  and 
technological  forces 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  origins  and  consequences  of  European  overseas  expansion  in  the  15th  and  16lh 
centuries. 

•  The  encounters  between  Europeans  and  peoples  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  Asia,  and 
the  Americas  in  the  late  15th  and  early  16lh  centuries. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Commercial  Revolution  and  early  capitalism. 
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•  Growth  of  trade;  the  search  for  routes  to  East  Asia. 

•  Borrowings  and  innovations:  maps,  compass,  astrolabe,  ship  and  sail  designs. 

•  Routes  of  explorers;  Prince  Henry,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Columbus,  Magellan,  Cartier. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  was  one  positive  and  one  negative  economic  and  social  change  that  occurred 
following  the  shift  in  trade  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic?  Explain. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  18? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  major  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  features  of  European 
society,  and  in  particular  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  stimulated  exploration  and 
conquest  overseas. 

•  Identify  major  technological  developments  in  shipbuilding,  navigation,  and  naval 
warfare  and  trace  the  cultural  origins  of  various  innovations. 

•  Analyze  the  motives,  nature,  and  short-tern  significance  of  the  major  Iberian 
commercial  (and  military)  expeditions  to  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Americas 

•  Analyze  Portuguese  maritime  expansion  to  Africa,  India,  and  Southeast  Asia  and 
interactions  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  peoples  of  these  regions. 

•  Explain  the  founding  and  organization  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial  empires 
in  the  Americas  and  assess  the  role  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  colonial  administration 
and  policies  regarding  indigenous  populations. 


European  Conquests,  Colonization,  and  consequences 
In  the  Americas 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     How  states  and  peoples  of  European  descent  became  dominant  in  the  Americas 
between  the  16th  and  18lh  centuries. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Mercantilism  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  intercontinental  exchange  of  plants,  animals,  technology,  disease. 

Extension  of  African  slavery  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Spanish  America;  Cortes  and  Montezuma;  las  Casas;  the  search  for  gold. 

French  America;  fur  traders,  merchants,  missionaries. 

British  America;  the  diverse  motivations  of  the  Atlantic  coast  colonizers. 
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Sample  Key  Questions: 

•     European  exploration  and  colonization  of  the  "New  World"  was  a  mixed  blessing. 
How  valid  is  this  statement?  Support  your  response  with  at  least  two  clear 
examples. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic19? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  political  and  military  collision  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Aztec  and 
Inca  empires  and  analyze  why  these  empires  collapsed. 

•  Describe  the  administrative  system  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalties  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
and  analyze  the  importance  of  silver  production  and  Indian  agriculture  in  the  Spanish 
colonial  economy. 

•  Analyze  how  England  and  France  became  naval,  commercial,  and  political  powers  in 
the  Atlantic  basin. 

•  Describe  and  compare  four  major  types  of  European  activity  and  control  in  the 
Americas:  large  territorial  empires,  trading  post  empires,  plantation  colonies,  and 
settler  colonies. 


Absolute  Monarchs  and  Constitutional  Governments 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  rising  military  and  bureaucratic  power  of  European  states  between  the  16th  and 
18th  centuries. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

The  scale  of  armies  and  economy  demand  centralized  administrations. 

Theory  and  practice  of  divine  right  monarchy;  Louis  XIV  at  Versailles. 

The  Hapsburgs  and  the  War  of  Austrian  Secession. 

Russia  and  Prussia;  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  the  Great;  Frederick  the  Great. 

England:  17th  century  revolution;  Stuart  kings  lose  power  to  Parliament. 

The  "Glorious  Revolution"  of  1688-1689;  English  Bill  of  Rights. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  effects  did  Enlightenment  ideas  have  on  the  governments  of  Prussia,  Russia 
and  Great  Britain? 
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Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  20? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  character,  development  and  sources  of  wealth  of  strong  bureaucratic 
monarchies  in  the  16th  century. 

•  Explain  how  the  English  Civil  War  and  the  Revolution  of  1688  affected  government, 
religion,  economy,  and  society  in  that  country. 

•  Explain  the  impact  of  the  English  Revolution  on  political  institutions  and  attitudes  in 
the  North  American  colonies  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution. 

•  Account  for  the  growth  of  bureaucratic  monarchy  in  Russia  and  analyze  the 
significance  of  Peter  the  Great's  westernizing  reforms. 

•  Trace  Russian  expansion  in  the  Caucasus,  Central  Asia,  and  Siberia  and  explain  the 
success  of  the  tsars  in  transforming  the  Duchy  of  Moscow  into  a  European  Empire. 


Era  V:  The  Age  of  Revolutionary  Change  (1700-1800) 


The  Scientific  Revolution;  earlier  discoveries;  new 
"laws"  of  Nature 


v.  .  .-.-.-.■.■ v.v.v.v.    '.v. .-.-.-.  -  .'.V.V.V.V.-.- 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  the  Scientific  Revolution  contributed  to  transformations  in  European  Society. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Prior  advances  in  theory:  Copernicus,  Bacon,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Newton. 
Technological  advances;  microscopes,  telescopes,  laboratory  equipment. 
Spread  of  knowledge;  advances  in  publishing  since  Gutenberg. 
Patronage  of  scientists;  royal  science  societies  of  Europe. 
New  faith  in  scientific  observation,  reason,  laws  of  nature,  harmony,  progress; 
The  Newtonian  view  of  the  universe  as  peaceful,  balanced,  predictable. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  "Philosophers,  scientists  and  theologians  have  had  more  impact  on  the  history  of  the 
world  than  kings,  rulers  or  empires."  How  valid  is  this  statement?  Reference  the 
Enlightenment  and  political  reforms  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  in  your  response. 
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Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  21? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  connections  between  the  Scientific  Revolution  and  its  antecedents  such  as 
medieval  theology,  Muslim  science,  Renaissance  humanism  and  new  global 
knowledge. 

•  Explain  cultural,  religious,  and  scientific  impact  of  astronomical  discoveries  and 
innovations  from  Copernicus  to  Newton. 

•  Analyze  the  importance  of  discoveries  in  mathematics,  physics,  biology,  and 
chemistry  for  European  society. 

•  Explain  the  development  and  significance  of  the  "scientific  method." 

•  Explain  the  importance  of  royal  societies  and  other  international  networks  in 
disseminating  scientific  ideas  and  methods. 


The  Enlightenment  in  Europe  and  America 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     The  significance  of  the  Enlightenment  in  European  and  World  History. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Ideas  of  "natural  laws"  in  politics  and  economics:  Hobbes,  Locke,  Adams  Smith. 
The  "Philosophes"  in  France;  Voltaire,  Rousseau;  the  salon  and  role  of  women. 
Neo-classicism  in  music,  art,  and  architecture;  harmony,  balance,  restraint. 
Negative  effects  of  the  Enlightenment  on  older,  traditional  faiths  and  religions. 
New  religious  currents;  Deists,  Quakers,  Methodists. 


Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  During  the  Enlightenment,  what  impact  did  the  idea  of  "natural  law"  have  on  the 
development  of  scientific,  political  and  religious  thought  in  America? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  22? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  connections  between  the  Enlightenment  and  its  antecedents  such  as  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Scientific  Revolution. 

•  Explain  principle  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment,  including  rationalism,  secularism, 
progress,  toleration,  empiricism,  natural  rights,  contractual  government,  and  new 
theories  of  education. 
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Assess  the  impact  of  Enlightenment  ideas  on  the  development  of  modern 

nationalism  and  democratic  thought  and  institutions. 

Describe  ways  in  which  Enlightenment  thought  contributed  to  reform  of  church  and 

state  and  assess  the  reform  programs  of  absolutist  monarchs  of  Central  Europe  and 

Russia. 

Explain  how  academies,  salons,  and  popular  publishing  contributed  to  the 

dissemination  of  Enlightenment  ideas. 


Origins,  stages,  and  consequences  of  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  the  French  Revolution  contributed  to  transformations  in  Europe  and  the  world. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Anglo-American  political  heritage  and  experience. 

•  Leaders,  causes  and  stages  of  the  American  Revolution;  constitutional  settlement. 

•  In  contrast:  causes,  setting,  and  factions  of  the  French  Revolution;  class  and 
religious  hatreds;  economic  crises;  foreign  invasions;  Terror  and  Thermidor. 

•  The  call  for  order;  Napoleon:  first  modem-style  dictator;  Congress  of  Vienna  and  its' 
results. 

•  Lasting  worldwide  effects  of  the  two  revolutions;  universal  drives  for  national 
independence;  political  democracy,  social  and  economic  justice. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  does  the  opening  statement  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  reflect 
Enlightenment  ideas? 

•  In  April,  1775,  colonial  militia  and  British  troops  exchanged  gunfire  in  what  has  been 
described  as,  "The  shot  heard  round  the  world."  To  what  extent  is  this  statement  an 
accurate  description  of  the  impact  of  the  event  on  the  world  stage? 

•  Why  is  the  French  Revolution  described  as  a  "revolution"  rather  than  a  mere  revolt 
against  Louis  XVI? 

•  Was  the  French  or  the  American  Revolution  more  "revolutionary?  Explain. 

•  How  accurate  or  inaccurate  were  Napoleon's  claims  to  have  saved  the  French 
Revolution,  and  to  have  inspired  Europe  with  new  ideas? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  23? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Compare  the  causes,  character,  and  consequences  of  the  American  and  French 
revolutions. 

•  Explain  how  the  French  Revolution  developed  from  constitutional  monarchy  to 
democratic  despotism  to  the  Napoleonic  empire. 
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•     Analyze  leading  ideas  of  the  revolution  concerning  social  equality,  democracy, 

human  rights,  constitutionalism,  and  nationalism  and  assess  the  importance  of  these 
ideas  for  democratic  thought  and  institutions  in  the  20th  century. 


Latin  America;  wars  for  independence;  economic  and 
social  stratification 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  Latin  American  countries  achieved  independence  in  the  early  19th  century. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Events  leading  to  the  Haitian  Revolution;  the  role  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture;  reasons 
why  Napoleon  abandoned  the  Americas. 

•  Simon  Bolivar's  role  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  the  importance  of  San  Martin, 
O'Higgins,  Hidalgo,  and  Morelos  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Mexico. 

•  Abiding  power  of  the  church  by  way  of  landlords,  caudillos,  and  racial  as  well  as 
social  inequities. 

•  The  19lh  century  shift  to  cash  export  crops;  and,  the  growth  of  commerce  and  cities. 

•  The  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910-1920  and  the  role  of  Madera,  Zapata,  and  Obregon. 

•  European  conflicts  and  geo-political  changes  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Were  the  democratic  revolutions  in  Latin  America  a  success  or  a  failure? 

•  What  issues  strained  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  the  1930's? 
What  is  the  status  of  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  today? 
Have  the  issues  of  the  1930's  been  resolved  today?  Explain. 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  24? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  influence  of  the  American,  French,  and  Haitian  revolutions,  as  well  as 
late  18th  century  South  American  rebellions,  on  the  development  of  independence 
movements  in  Latin  America. 

•  Analyze  the  political  and  ideological  objectives  of  the  independence  movements 
between  1808-1830  and  explain  why  these  movements  succeeded. 
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Agricultural  and  Industrial  Revolutions  in  the  Western 

World 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  revolutions,  1700- 
1850. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  enclosure  movement  and  the  rural  preconditions  in  England  and  Europe. 

•  Inventions,  technological  advances,  steam,  factory  and  mining  machinery;  machine 
tools,  canals,  roads  and  railroads. 

•  Transformation  of  daily  life  for  men,  women,  and  children  in  conditions  of  work,  of 
housing,  diet,  health,  illness,  old  age. 

•  Class  changes;  new  upper  middle  class  of  industrialists,  bankers,  merchants,  new 
factory  working  masses,  the  "proletariat" 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Why  has  the  steam  engine  been  described  as  the  greatest  invention  of  the  industrial 
revolution?  Explain. 

•  How  did  the  industrial  revolution  impact  both  workers  and  employers?  How  did  the 
relationship  between  workers  and  employers  change  from  that  which  existed  during 
the  Middle  Ages? 

•  Why  did  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith  appeal  to  industrialists  and  not  the  ideas  of  Karl 
Marx? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  25? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  characteristics  of  the  "agricultural  revolution"  that  occurred  in  England 
and  Western  Europe  and  analyze  its  effects  on  population  growth,  industrialization, 
and  patterns  of  land  holding. 

•  Identify  the  major  characteristics  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  compare  industrial 
economies  with  other  forms  of  economic  organizations. 

•  Assess  the  relative  importance  of  geographical,  economic,  technological,  and 
political  factors  that  permitted  or  encouraged  the  rise  of  mechanized  industry  in 
England. 
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What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  human  and  environmental  consequences  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Reasons  for  growth  of  factory  cities  like  Manchester,,  and  Lowell;  and,  growing 
metropoli  such  as  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 

•  Conditions  in  tenements;  dirty  streets  and  water;  disease  and  crime. 

•  Changes  to  public  health  and  modernization  of  water,  sewers,  lights,  parks,  police. 

•  Contrasting  conditions  among  social  classes,  housing,  education,  recreation. 

•  Leadership  of  women  in  social  services;  Florence  Nightingale,  Jane  Addams. 

•  Subjects  for  Romantics  and  Realists;  Wordsworth,  Delacroix,  Dickens,  Daumer. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Did  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  19th  century  represent  a  step  forward  or  a  step 
backward  in  man's  struggle  to  improve  the  qualilty  of  life? 

•  How  would  you  compare  the  lives  of  women  before,  during  and  after 
industrialization?  Draw  three  conclusions  based  upon  your  comparisons. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  26? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  connections  among  population  growth,  industrialization,  and  urbanization 
and  evaluate  the  quality  of  life  in  early  19th  century  cities. 

•  Explain  how  industrialization  and  urbanization  affected  class  distinctions,  family  life, 
and  the  daily  working  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

•  Analyze  connection  between  industrialization  and  movements  for  political  and  social 
reform  in  England,  Western  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 


Note: 

Broad  Concepts  and  Performance  Tasks  are  taken  from  ASCD  Content  Knowledge:  A 

Compendium  of  Standards  for  K-12  Education  and  National  Standards  for  History,  Basic  Edition. 
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Notes: 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  1 0 


World  History  II:  1800  to  the  Present 
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WORLD  HISTORY  II:  1800  TO  THE  PRESENT 

Grade  10 
Introduction 


At  a  Glance: 

The  following  list  of  State  mandated  Core  Knowledge  topics  presents  the 
major  topics  around  which  the  study  of  which  World  History  II:  1800  to  the 
Present  is  to  be  organized.  The  eras,  events,  and  ideas  of  human  experience 
represent  the  body  of  knowledge  that  all  students  are  expected  to  learn  in  this 
course. 

ERA  IV  CONTINUED:  EMERGENCE  OF  A  GLOBAL  AGE  (1450  TO  1750) 

•  Democratic  and  social  reforms  in  Europe;  evolutions  and  revolutions. 

•  Rising  European  nationalism;  motives  for  the  new  Western  imperialism. 

•  Chinese  resistance  to  colonialism;  the  Chinese  Revolution. 

•  Japan's  modernization  and  rise  to  world  power. 

•  Dawn  of  the  20th  century;  Western  optimism  and  counter-currents. 

ERA  V:  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  ERA  OF  GREAT  WARS  (1900-1945) 

World  War  I:  causes,  military  course,  and  consequences. 

The  Russian  Revolutions  of  1917;  ideas  and  practices  of  Bolsheviks. 

Paris  Conference,  Versailles  Treaty;  aims  and  conflicts  of  divided  Allies. 

After-effects  of  war  and  colonialism,  West  and  East. 

The  Great  Depression:  causes  and  worldwide  consequences. 

International  Communism;  Leninist/Stalinist  totalitarianism  in  Russia. 

International  Fascism;  Italy,  Spain;  Nazi  totalitarianism  in  Germany. 

Liberal  democracies  in  danger;  economic,  social,  and  political  crises. 

Origins  and  responsibilities  for  World  War  II  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

World  War  II:  geography,  leaders,  military  factors,  and  turning  points. 

The  human  toll  of  20th  century  wars  and  genocides;  the  Holocaust 

ERA  VII:  THE  WORLD  FROM  1945  TO  THE  PRESENT 

Origins  of  the  Cold  War;  the  divided  victors  of  World  War  II. 

Rebuilding  and  reform  in  postwar  Europe  and  Japan. 

New  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia;  the  end  of  European  colonialism. 

Cold  War  in  Europe;  Marshall  Plan;  NATO;  Iron  Curtain,  Warsaw  Pact. 

Cold  War  in  Asia;  Chinese  Communist  Revolution;  wars  in  Korea  and 

Vietnam. 

East/West  duels  for  the  non-aligned;  Asia,  Africa,  Central  and  South  America. 

The  Soviet  Empire  collapses;  post-Cold  War  locales  of  world  disorder. 

Persistent  nationalism,  militarism;  conflict  of  race,  religion,  and  ethnicity. 
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•  Democracy  and  human  rights;  advances  and  retreats  since  1945. 

•  The  changing  world  economy;  limits  on  national  sovereignty  and  priorities. 

•  New  boundaries  and  issues  in  science,  technology,  and  culture. 


KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation,  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  and  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 

•  Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict. 

•  Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical 
documents,  other  primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of 
literature,  music  and  art. 

•  Demonstrate  understanding  of  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some 
thoughtful  (and  often  new  or  creative)  way. 

ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement.  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from 
primary  sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference 
materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure; 
including  a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis/hypothesis  and  most 
important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to 
the  question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's 
answer.  The  background  information  should  be  included  at  the 
beginning  of  a  response,  before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  has  prevailed  and  why? 
Was  fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources  affect 
people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  people  and  events?  Was  wealth  distributed 
evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  be  distributed?  Who  had 
wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 
Student  Products 
Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 

Expectations: 

1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  of  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1.  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  key  Questions  and  four  Performance  Tasks). 
Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or  transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  will  be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The 
second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance  Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning 
Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and 
transcriptions. 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  a  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History/Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 
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1 .  Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

2.  Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

3.  Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History/Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

4.  United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History/Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

5.  Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  a  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 

6.  History  /Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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Era  V:  The  Age  of  Revolutionary  Change 


Topic 

1 


Democratic  and  Social  Reform  in  Europe;  evolutions 
and  revolutions 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     How  modern  nationalism  affected  European  society. 


• 


The  impact  of  new  social  movements  and  ideologies  on  19    century  Europe 


What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  19th  century  ideologies  and  social  movements  of  Liberalism,  Conservatism,  radical- 
republicanism,  socialism,  Marxism,  labor  unionism  and  social  democracy. 

•  Europe-wide  revolutions  in  1848;  classes  and  ideologies  in  conflict;  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  1848  revolution  in  comparison  to  the  successes  of  the  revolutions  of 
1789. 

•  Irish  famine,  Russian  pogroms;  how  poverty  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  press 
millions  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

•  Czarist  emancipation  of  Russian  serfs,  1861. 

•  Universal  manhood  suffrage  is  common  by  1900. 

•  The  struggle  for  women's  rights;  role  of  the  suffragettes;  and  Pankhursts  in  England. 

•  Legalization  of  unions  and  strikes,  social  legislation  for  workers  in  Germany, 
England,  and  Scandinavia — in  contrast  to  France,  Italy,  Russia,  the  United  States. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  To  what  extent  did  the  Industrial  Revolution  contribute  to  the  social  and  political 
reforms  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Europe? 

•  What  similarities  do  you  see  between  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  so-called 
"Computer  Revolution  in  terms  of  economic  and  social  impact. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  1? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  causes  of  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  why  these  revolutions  failed  to 
achieve  nationalist  and  democratic  objectives. 

•  Analyze  causes  of  large-scale  migrations  from  rural  areas  to  cities  and  how  these 
movements  affected  the  domestic  and  working  lives  of  men  and  women. 

•  Explain  the  leading  ideas  of  Karl  Marx  and  analyze  the  impact  of  Marxist  beliefs  and 
programs  on  politics,  industry,  and  labor  relations  in  later  19th  century  Europe. 

•  Analyze  interconnections  among  labor  movements,  various  forms  of  socialism,  and 
political  or  social  changes  in  Europe  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 

•  Explain  the  origins  of  women's  suffrage  and  other  movements  in  Europe  and  North 
America  and  assess  their  successes  up  to  World  War  I. 
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Rising  European  Nationalism;  Motives  for  new  European 
imperialism 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  modern  nationalism  affected  European  politics. 

•  The  causes  of  European,  Japanese  and  American  imperial  expansion. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  unification  of  Italy;  of  Germany;  Bismarck  and  the  policy  of  "Blood  and  Iron." 

•  Nationalist  agitation  and  violence  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans. 

•  Imperialist  ideology;  national  pride,  military  power,  profits,  Social  Darwinism. 

•  European  colonialism  and  growing  rivalries  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 

•  Imperialism's  consequences  for  both  the  colonized  and  the  colonizers. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Was  19th  century  colonization  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  by  European 
countries  more  the  result  of  economic  ambitions,  the  desire  to  satisfy  national  pride, 
or  the  belief  in  the  "white  man's  burden"?  Explain,  incorporating  in  your  answer,  two 
clear  examples. 

•  How  were  the  Zollverein  customs  of  Germany  similar  to  or  different  from  trade 
regulations  among  the  states  of  the  United  States? 

•  What  are  the  current  foreign  policy  objectives  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia? 
How  do  these  current  policies  compare  to  foreign  policies  each  nation  had  in  the  late 
1800s? 

•  What  was  America's  colonial  policy,  how  was  it  similar  to  or  different  from,  better  or 
worse  than  colonial  policies  of  other  nations  of  the  time. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  2? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Italy  and  analyze  why  these  movements 
succeeded. 

•  Assess  the  importance  of  nationalism  as  a  source  of  tension  and  conflict  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  and  Ottoman  empires. 

•  Explain  leading  ideas  of  Social  Darwinism  and  scientific  racism  in  19lh  century 
Europe  and  assess  the  importance  of  these  ideas  in  activating  European  imperial 
expansion  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

•  Analyze  the  motives  that  impelled  several  European  powers  to  undertake  imperial 
expansion  against  peoples  of  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  and  China. 

•  Compare  the  consequences  of  encounters  between  European  migrants  and 
indigenous  peoples  in  such  regions  as  the  United  States,  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 
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Analyze  the  sources  and  effectiveness  of  military,  political,  and  religious  resistance 
movements  against  Europeans  conquest  in  such  areas  as  Algeria,  Morocco,  West 
Africa,  the  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  and  South  Africa. 

Explain  major  changes  in  the  political  geography  of  northern  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
between  1850-1914. 


Chinese  resistance  to  colonialism;  the  Chinese 
Revolution 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  china's  Qing  Dynasty  responded  to  economic  and  political  crises  in  the  late  18th 
and  19th  centuries. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Chinese  defeat  and  humiliation  in  the  Opium  War. 

•  The  Taiping  Rebellion;  egalitarian,  anti-Manchu,  anti-foreign. 

•  Defeat  and  humiliation  in  Sino-Japanese  War,  1894-95. 

•  Sun  Yat-sen:  campaigning  for  national  unity,  democracy,  economic  security. 

•  Significance  of  the  191 1  Nationalist  Revolution. 

•  Maps  signifying  European  geo-political  spheres  of  influence  in  China. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  was  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's  plan  for  national  unity?  What  were  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  this  plan? 

•  What  changes  were  made  in  China  by  the  Nationalists?  What  did  the  Nationalists  fail 
to  resolve? 

•  How  does  the  Taiping  Rebellion  and  the  Nationalist  Revolution  fit  into  the  Chinese 
belief  of  the  dynastic  cycle? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  3? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  how  the  Chinese  began  to  reform  government  and  society  after  1895  and 
why  revolution  broke  out  in  191 1 . 

•  Assess  the  promise  and  failure  of  China's  191 1  republican  revolution  to  address  the 
country's  political,  economic,  and  social  problems. 
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Japan's  modernization  and  the  rise  to  world  power 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  Japan  was  transformed  from  feudal  shogunate  to  modern  nation-state  in  the 
19th  century. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  reasons  for  Commodore  Matthew  Perry  "opening"  Japan  in  the  1850. 

•  The  Meiji  Restoration;  the  drive  to  modernize  industry,  military;  a  constitution  based 
on  the  German  imperial  model;  and,  the  Satsuma-Choshu  War. 

•  The  urbanization  of  Japan;  and  the  rise  of  government-business  corporatism. 

•  The  Russo-Japanese  War;  the  first  Asian  victory  over  a  European  power. 

•  The  Emperor  as  the  nation's  unifying  figure  and  head  of  government. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Why  was  Japan  more  successful  than  China  in  developing  a  modern  state  in  the 
nineteenth  century?  How  did  this  help  to  speed  the  industrialization  of  Japan? 

•  What  economic  and  social  problems  did  Japan  face  as  a  result  of  its  rapid 
modernization  and  industrialization?  How  did  these  problems  compare  to  those 
experienced  by  other  Western  nations,  including  the  United  States? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  4? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

Assess  the  effects  of  the  Sino-Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  wars  and  colonization 

of  Korea  on  the  world-power  status  of  Japan. 

Analyze  Japan's  rapid  industrialization,  technological  advancements,  and  national 

integration  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

Analyze  the  internal  and  external  causes  of  the  Meiji  Restoration. 

Analyze  the  goals  and  policies  of  the  Meiji  state  and  their  impact  on  Japan's 

modernization. 

Assess  the  impact  of  western  ideas  and  the  role  of  Confucianism  and  Shinto 

traditional  values  on  Japan  in  the  Meiji  period. 

Explain  the  transformation  of  Japan  from  a  hereditary  social  system  to  a  middle-class 

society. 

Explain  changes  in  Japan's  relations  with  China  and  the  Western  powers  from  the 

1850s  to  the  1890s. 
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Dawn  of  the  20ffi  century;  Western  optimism  and 
counter- currents 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Connections  between  major  developments  in  science  and  technology  and  the  growth 
of  industrial  economy  and  society. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Measurable  progress  in  medicine,  health,  infant  survival,  and  life  expectancy. 

•  The  promise  of  science  and  technology  for  easing  human  labor. 

•  New  progress  in  living  standards;  diet,  clothing,  public  education,  and  recreation. 

•  Progress  of  democracy,  social  reform,  peace  efforts;  and  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

•  Optimism;  Enlightenment  faith  in  reason,  education,  possibility  of  human  harmony 
still  dominant,  alongside  continuing  religious  practice  and  tradition. 

•  The  darkside  of  industrialism  and  nationalism;  abiding  destitution,  disease,  imperial 
clashes,  armaments  races,  terrorism  and  assassinations;  and  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

•  The  dark  vision  of  human  nature  as  depicted  in  the  writings  of  Dostoyevsky,  Ibsen, 
Checkov,  Nietzsche,  and  Freud. 

•  Changes  in  social  or  economic  conditions  that  impact  the  physical  world  and  the 
environment. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "la  belle  epoque"?  How  is  this  phrase  both  an  accurate 
and  inaccurate  description  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  5? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Compare  living  standards  around  the  world  and  reasons  for  optimism  at  the  dawn  of 
the  20,h  century. 

•  Describe  advances  in  transportation,  medicine,  and  weapons  technology  in  Europe 
in  the  later  19th  century  and  assess  the  importance  of  these  factors  in  the  success  of 
imperial  expansion. 

•  Assess  the  social  significance  of  the  work  of  scientists,  including  Maxwell,  Darwin, 
and  Pasteur. 
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Era  VI:  The  World  in  the  Era  of  Great  Wars  (1900-1945) 


Causes,  military  course,  and  consequences  of 
World  War  I 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  causes  of  World  War  I. 

•  The  global  scope,  outcome,  and  human  costs  of  the  war. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  rise  of  Balkan  nationalism;  the  Black  Hand  and  the  assassination  of  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand. 

•  The  historical  causes,  national  fears,  and  interests  leading  to  continental  alliances, 
global  arms  races,  economic  and  imperialist  rivalries;  the  military  domination  of  the 
emperors  of  three  nations. 

•  The  geographic  scope  of  the  new  technologies  of  war;  the  grandiose  plans  for 
victory. 

•  Failure  of  all  war  plans;  stalemate  at  the  Marne;  trench  warfare  of  attrition  ensues. 

•  Results  of  total  war;  the  slaughter  of  a  generation  and  trauma  on  the  home  front. 

•  The  memoirs,  poetry,  novels  of  Owens,  Graves,  Vera  Brittain,  and  Remarque. 

•  The  changing  map  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  before  and  after  World  War  I. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  evidence  exists  that  supports  the  thinking  that  World  War  I  began  long  before 
the  assassination  of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand? 

•  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles?  Which  provisions  did  Germany 
disagree  with  and  what  were  the  long-term  consequences  for  Germany  and  for 
Europe? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  6? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  government  of  the  Young  Turks  to  reform 
Ottoman  government  and  society. 

•  Analyze  the  relative  importance  of  economic  and  political  rivalries,  ethnic  and 
ideological  conflicts,  militarism,  and  imperialism  as  underlying  causes  of  World  War  I. 

•  Analyze  the  precipitating  causes  of  the  war  and  the  factors  that  produced  military 
stalemate. 

•  Describe  the  major  turning  points  of  the  war  and  the  principal  theaters  of  conflict  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  East  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific. 
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Evaluate  ways  in  which  faith  in  popular  science,  technology,  and  material  progress 

affected  attitudes  towards  war  among  Europeans. 

Analyze  the  role  of  nationalism  and  propaganda  in  mobilizing  civilian  populations  in 

support  of  "total  war". 

Explain  how  colonial  peoples  contributed  to  the  war  effort  of  both  the  Allies  and  the 

Central  Powers  by  providing  military  forces  and  supplies. 


The  Russian  Revolutions  of  1917;  ideas  and  practices  of 
the  Bolsheviks 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  causes  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Russian  humiliation  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  subsequent  Revolution  of  1905, 
the  Duma.. 

•  Defeat,  carnage,  economic  and  political  disability  during  World  War  I. 

•  The  spring  revolution  of  1917;  moderate  leaders  caught  between  Right  and  Left. 

•  Bolsheviks  revolution  of  October  1917;  Russian  Marxism  and  Lenin's  promise  of 
"bread,  peace,  land"  and  freedom  for  the  Baltic  States. 

•  The  January  1918  crushing  of  the  elected  assembly  armed  dictatorship  of 
Communist  party;  resulting  civil  war;  the  emergence  of  terror 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  "The  complex  revolutionary  situation  of  1917  was  the  accumulated  deposit  of 
Russian  history,  detonated  by  the  explosion  of  (world)  war."  What  does  this  quote 
mean? 

•  What  were  the  immediate  and  long-term  effects  of  both  the  Russian  and  American 
Revolutions? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  7? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  causes  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  and  analyze  why  the 
revolutionary  government  progressed  from  moderate  to  radical. 

•  Explain  Leninist  political  ideology.  Assess  how  the  Bolsheviks  adapted  Marxist  ideas 
to  conditions  peculiar  to  Russia. 
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Paris  Conference,  Versailles  Treaty;  aims  and  conflicts 
of  divided  allies 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Postwar  efforts  to  achieve  lasting  peace  and  social  and  economic  recovery. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  reason  for  American  military  and  economic  support  of  the  allied  cause. 

•  Why  the  allies  intervened  against  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  Russian  Civil  War. 

•  The  conflict  of  the  Americans,  British,  and  French  at  the  Paris  Conference;  European 
fears,  wants  and  interests. 

•  The  promise,  problems,  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  and  the  failure  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  14  Points. 

•  The  struggle  over  the  League  of  Nations  in  Paris  and  Washington. 

•  Geography  and  politics;  new,  exhausted  nations  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  did  the  Great  War  of  1914  to  1918  introduce  a  new  element  of  disillusionment  in 
society.  How  was  this  disillusionment  expressed  in  one  work  of  literature  of  the 
1920s  and  30s? 

•  What  were  the  views  of  allied  leaders  on  how  best  to  create  a  stable  and  peaceful 
world  after  World  War  I?  How  did  these  world  leaders  attempts  to  further  their  own 
national  interests?  How  did  each  leader  put  the  world  at  risk  for  a  second  world  war? 

•  How  did  the  failure  of  post-war  treaties  give  rise  to  renewed  militarism  around  the 
world? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  8? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  the  conflicting  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  conferees  at  Versailles  and 
analyze  the  responses  of  major  powers  to  the  terms  of  the  settlement 

•  Explain  how  the  collapse  of  the  German,  Hapsburg,  and  Ottoman  empires  and  the 
creation  of  new  states  affected  international  relations  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

•  Explain  how  the  League  of  Nations  was  founded  and  assess  its  promise  and 
limitations  as  a  vehicle  for  achieving  lasting  peace. 

•  Assess  the  effects  of  United  States  isolationist  policies  on  world  politics  and 
international  relations  in  the  1920s. 
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After-effects  of  war  and  colonialism,  West  and  East 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Economic,  social,  and  political  transformations  in  Africa,  and  Asia  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  How  economic  supremacy  passes  to  the  United  States;  economic  instability  and 
social  unrest  throughout  Europe;  socio-political  legacies  of  war. 

•  Weimar  Republic  era;  defeat  and  inflation  drain  morale. 

•  1 920s  culture  of  disillusionment  in  Europe  and  America. 

•  Challenges  to  authority,  post  World  War  I,  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  Indo-China. 

•  Emerging  civil  conflicts  in  China  (Kuomingtang  vs.  Communists)  and  India  (Indian 
nationalism,  the  Congress  party,  Ghandi,  Muslim  Pakistan). 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  In  what  ways  did  England  and  France  respond  to  emerging  nationalist  movements  in 
Asia  and  Africa?  Specifically,  what  was  the  British  response  to  nationalist 
movements  in  India  and  Egypt  and  the  French  response  to  nationalism  in  Syria  and 
Indochina? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  9? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  struggle  between  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Communist  Party  for 
dominance  in  China  in  the  context  of  political  fragmentation,  economic 
transformation,  and  Japanese  and  European  imperialism. 

•  Analyze  how  social  and  economic  conditions  of  colonial  rule,  as  well  as  ideals  of 
liberal  democracy  and  national  autonomy,  contributed  to  the  rise  of  nationalist 
movements  in  India,  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

•  Assess  how  the  World  War  I  settlement  contributed  to  the  rise  of  both  pan-Arabism 
and  nationalist  struggles  for  independence  in  the  Middle  East. 
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The  Great  Depression;  causes  and  worldwide 
consequences 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  causes  and  global  consequences  of  the  Great  Depression. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  effects  of  prolonged  war;  dislocation  of  trade,  investment;  war  debt. 

•  United  States  Stock  Market  Crash  of  1929  opens  a  widening  crisis. 

•  Different  policies  of  democracies;  British  retrenchment;  American  New  Deal,  French 
Popular  Front;  German  inflation/depression  assaults  working  and  middle  classes. 

•  Mass  unemployment;  despair,  family  breakdowns,  postwar  burdens  on  women. 

•  Depression-era  arts,  literature;  Kollwitz,  Shahn,  Lange,  Orwell,  Steinbeck;  popular 
culture:  radio,  movies,  spectator  sports,  dance. 

•  Stagnation  and  destitution  in  non-industrial  societies. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  are  the  factors  which  made  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  especially 
vulnerable  to  change  in  the  American  economy?  What  consequences  did  long-term 
depression  have  upon  established  governments  in  Europe  and  America? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  10? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  financial,  economic,  and  social  causes  of  the  Depression  and  why  it 
spread  to  most  parts  of  the  world. 

•  Assess  the  human  costs  of  the  Depression,  and  compare  its  impact  on  economy  and 
society  in  different  countries  and  economic  regions  of  the  world. 

•  Analyze  ways  in  which  the  Depression  affected  colonial  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia 
and  how  it  contributed  to  the  growth  of  nationalist  movements. 

•  Analyze  how  the  Depression  contributed  to  the  growth  of  socialist  and  communist 
movements  and  how  it  affected  capitalist  economic  theory  and  practice  in  leading 
industrial  powers  in  Western  countries. 
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international  Communism:  Leninist/Stalinist 
Totalitarianism  in  Russia 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  consequences  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Role  of  Lenin  and  the  Third  International;  the  doctrine  of  violent  world  revolution. 

•  World  leftist  parties  and  labor  both  divided  by  internal  communist/socialist  conflict. 

•  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Stalin  takes  power;  forced  industrialization;  agriculture 
collectivized;  "liquidation"  of  kulak  farmers. 

•  Stalinist  terror  and  mass  purges  of  the  1930s;  Siberia  and  the  Gulags. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  political  as  well  as  social  changes  occurred  under  the  leadership  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin? 

•  How  would  you  describe  the  leadership  style  of  Lenin?  Contrast  this  with  the  style  of 
Stalin. 

•  What  were  the  "Five  Year  Plans"?  What  weaknesses  existed  in  these  plans?  What 
suggestions  were  made  by  non-communist  economists  concerning  basic  reform? 
Why  did  the  Soviets  refuse  to  adopt  or  heed  the  suggestions  of  non-communist 
economists? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  11? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  challenges  that  revolutionary  Russia  posed  to  Western  governments 
and  explain  the  impact  of  the  Bolsheviks  on  world  labor  movements. 

•  Explain  Leninist  political  ideology  and  how  the  Bolsheviks  adapted  Marxist  ideas  to 
conditions  peculiar  to  Russia. 

•  Assess  the  effects  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  on  Soviet  society,  economy  and 
government. 

•  Describe  the  rise  of  Joseph  Stalin  to  power  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  analyze  ways  in 
which  collectivization  and  the  first  Five  -Year  Plan  disrupted  and  transformed  Soviet 
society  in  the  1920s  and  1930s. 
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Internal onal  Fascism;  Italy,  Spain;  Nazi  Totalitarianism 
In  Russia 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Factors  which  allowed  for  the  rise  of  totalitarian  regimes  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany  and 
Russia. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Why  leftist  fears  made  fascism  an  acceptable  alternative. 

•  Mussolini's  success  in  establishing  one-party  military  dictatorship  in  Italy. 

•  Franco  and  army  attack  Spanish  Republic;  Civil  War;  Picasso's  Guernica. 

•  German  Democrats,  socialists,  trade  unions  divided,  demoralized  by  depression; 
rightists  and  nationalists  open  Hitler's  way  to  power,  1933. 

•  Hitler  and  Nazis  promise  to  restore  German  prosperity,  power,  and  pride. 

•  German  Nazism;  economic  control;  one-party  terror;  anti-Semitism.  Pogroms, 
concentration  and  death  camps. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  social,  economic  or  political  factors  allowed  for  the  rise  of  totalitarian  regimes  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany?  What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  concerning  conditions 
that  support  the  rise  and  acceptance  of  totalitarian  regimes? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  12? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Explain  the  ideologies  of  fascism  and  Nazism  and  analyze  how  fascist  and 

authoritarian  regimes  seized  power  and  gained  mass  support  in  Italy,  Germany, 

Spain  and  Japan 


Liberal  democracies  in  danger:  economic,  social  and 
political  crises 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  lingering  impact  of  The  Depression  on  liberal  governments. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Continuing  depression  socially  demoralizing;  joblessness,  poor  diet  and  health,  class 
resentment  in  Britain. 
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•  In  France,  labor  violence,  right/left  street  riots;  apparent  failure  of  democratic  parties 
pushes  voters  to  parties  of  left  and  right. 

•  Abiding  disillusion,  distrust  of  leaders  blamed  for  catastrophes  of  1914-1918. 

•  British  and  French  drift  apart  since  Paris  Conference:  quarrels  over  military 
cooperation,  over  treatment  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  League  of  Nations. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  European  democracies  expected  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory  after  World  War  I  but 
instead,  struggled  to  maintain  their  systems  of  government.  What  economic  and 
social  pressures  were  placed  upon  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
between  the  years  1919-1939?  What  success  did  each  government  have  in 
addressing  these  pressures  and  the  concerns  of  the  people? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  13? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  how  the  governments  of  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy  responded  to 
the  economic  and  political  challenges  of  the  postwar  (WWI)  decade. 


Origins  and  responsibilities  for  World  War  II  in  Europe 
and  Asia 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  causes  of  World  War  II. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Programs  of  conquest  in  Tokyo,  Rome,  Berlin. 

•  Democracies'  failure  to  use  League  of  Nations;  Manchuria,  Ethiopia. 

•  Hitler's  violations  of  Versailles  unanswered:  re-armament,  seizure  of  Austria,  Munich 
crisis  and  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia. 

•  Appeasement's  roots:  trauma  of  World  War;  domestic  distractions;  distrust  of 
military,  fear  of  communism;  fear  of  inflation;  disbelief  in  Hitler's  intentions. 

•  The  turn  of  war:  Hitler's  invasion  of  Poland;  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

•  The  Allies,  Churchill  and  Roosevelt;  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Why  did  European  nations  fail  to  address  German  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  Hitler's  growing  aggression?  Select  two  European  countries  (such  as 
England  and  France)  and  discuss  from  the  perspective  of  each  country. 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  14? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  relative  importance  of  the  legacy  of  World  War  I,  the  depression,  ethnic 
and  ideological  conflicts,  imperialism,  and  traditional  political  or  economic  rivalries  as 
underlying  causes  of  World  War  II. 

•  Explain  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  military  conquests  and  drives  for  empire  in 
the  1930s  as  causes  for  World  War  II 

•  Analyze  the  motives  and  consequences  of  the  Soviet  non-aggression  pacts  with 
Germany  and  Japan. 


World  War  II:  geography,  leaders,  military  factors,  and 
turning  points 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  global  scope  and  outcomes  of  World  War  II. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Nazis  take  Poland;  Low  Countries  and  Norway;  reasons  for  the  fall  of  France; 
Japanese  sweep  through  Southeast  Asia,  Philippines,  East  and  South  Pacific. 

•  Life  in  Nazified  Europe;  deportation  of  Jews;  resistance  movements  distract  German 
military;  German  resistance  among  some  churchmen;  the  officers'  plot. 

•  Turning  points:  Battle  of  Britain  and  the  Atlantic,  El  Alamein,  Stalingrad,  Leningrad, 
the  Normandy  invasion,  air  superiority. 

•  Victory  in  the  Pacific:  Midway,  the  Leyte  Gulf,  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  One  of  the  turning  points  of  World  War  II  was  Hitler's  invasion  of  Russia  in  1 941 . 
What  geographic,  political  and  military  factors  brought  victory  then  defeat  to  the 
Germans  in  Russia?  What  is  the  possibility  that  Germany's  defeat  in  Russia  allowed 
for  the  political  victories  of  Stalin  in  Eastern  Europe? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  15? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  major  turning  points  of  the  war,  and  describe  the  principle  theatres  of 
conflict  in  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  North  Africa,  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 

•  Assess  how  the  political  and  diplomatic  leadership  of  such  individuals  as  Churchill, 
Roosevelt,  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin  affected  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
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The  human  toll  of  20th  century  wars  and  genocide;  the 

Holocaust 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  human  costs  of  World  War  II. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  causes  and  results  of  the  Armenian  genocides  of  the  mid  1890s  and  1915. 

•  The  human  toll  of  World  War  I:  20  million  soldiers  and  civilian  deaths;  20  million  more 
from  flu. 

•  World  War  II:  new  weapons  and  disease;  total  war  and  the  scale  of  fighting  in  Russia 
and  Asia  brings  soldier  and  civilian  deaths  near  40  million;  first  use  of  nuclear 
bombs;  Japanese,  American  and  world  perspectives. 

•  The  Holocaust:  Nazi  racism  and  eugenics;  the  Warsaw  ghetto;  mass  plunder  and  the 
destruction  of  European  Jews;  postwar  Nuremberg  trails. 

•  Just  and  unjust  wars. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  are  the  causes  of  genocide?  Discuss  from  the  perspective  of  the  victims  and 
the  perpetrators?  What  are  the  long-term  implications  of  genocide  not  only  for  the 
people  who  were  involved  but  also  for  the  nation  as  a  whole?  Select  one  past 
example  of  genocide  (Armenia,  Germany,  China,  Russia,  Japan)  or  one  present 
example  of  genocide  (Bosnia,  Rwanda)  to  respond  to  these  questions. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  16? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  how  and  why  the  Nazi  regime  perpetrated  a  "war  against  the  Jews"  and 
describe  the  devastation  suffered  by  Jews  and  other  groups  in  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

•  Assess  the  consequences  of  World  War  II  as  a  total  war. 

•  Compare  World  Wars  I  and  II  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  industrial  production,  political 
goals,  national  mobilization,  technological  innovations,  and  scientific  research  on 
strategies,  tactics,  and  levels  of  destruction. 
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Era  VII:  The  World  from  1945  to  the  Present 


Origins  of  the  Cold  War,  the  divided  victors  of 
World  War  II 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Why  global  power  shifts  took  place  and  the  Cold  War  broke  out  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Communism  replaces  fascism  as  main  world  rival  of  democracy  and  economic 
freedom. 

•  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  reflect  end-of-war  troop  deployment;  Soviets 
eliminate  non-Communist  parties  in  their  zones  of  occupation. 

•  Communist  threats  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  the  Truman  Doctrine. 

•  The  "Iron  Curtain"  comes  down  as  Soviet  regimes  are  installed  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe;  mass  Communist  parties  in  France  and  Italy. 

•  Change  in  social  or  economic  conditions  that  impact  the  physical  world  or 
environment. 

•  Human  boundaries  and  locations  (i.e.  nations,  regions,  cities,  towns,  capitals,  roads, 
commercial  centers,  harbors,  fortifications) 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  and  why  did  the  Cold  War  begin? 

•  How  did  the  Cold  War  affect  the  post-war  foreign  policies  of  major  world  powers? 
Use  examples  from  no  less  than  two  major  world  powers  to  support  your  answer. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  17? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  political,  economic,  and  military  conditions  prevailing  in  the  mid-1 940s 
led  to  the  Cold  War. 

•  Analyze  major  differences  in  the  political  ideologies  and  values  of  the  Western 
democracies  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

•  Assess  the  impact  of  the  Cold  War  on  art,  literature,  and  popular  culture  around  the 
world. 
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Rebuilding  and  reform  in  postwar  Europe  and  Japan 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Major  political  and  economic  changes  that  accompanied  post-war  recovery. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Reasons  for  the  reversal  of  post-World  War  I  American  policies;  the  rationale  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  NATO  military  alliance;  the  extent  of 
military  preparedness  taken  at  home. 

•  How  economic  recovery  led  to  political  stability  in  Western  Europe;  the  first  steps  to 
European  Union;  the  efforts  of  Monnet,  Adenauner  and  deGaulle. 

•  The  post-war  reconstruction  and  new  constitution  for  Japan 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  does  the  European  Union  compare  to  the  Comecon  of  1968? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  18? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  the  Western  European  countries  and  Japan  achieved  rapid  economic 
recovery  after  World  War  II. 

•  Analyze  connections  between  the  political  stabilization  of  Western  European 
societies  and  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  European  Economic  Community,  government 
planning,  and  the  growth  of  the  welfare  state. 

•  Explain  why  fascism  was  discredited  after  World  War  II  and  how  popular  democratic 
institutions  were  established  in  such  countries  as  Italy,  the  German  Federated 
Republic,  Greece,  India,  Spain,  and  Portugal  between  1845  and  1975. 


New  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia;  the  end  of  European 
Coioniaiism 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     How  African,  and  Asian  peoples  achieved  independence  from  European  colonial 
rule. 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  dissolving  of  European  authority  over  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East. 

•  The  Struggle  for  democracy  in  the  Philippines  and  in  India. 

•  Leaders  and  conditions  in  new  nations;  India;  Ghandhi  and  the  Nehrus;  Muslim 
Pakistan;  Indonesia,  economic  straits;  religious  wars. 

•  New  development  of  nationalism  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa;  sense  of  state 
identity. 

•  Ghana's  independence  leads  the  way  for  new  African  nations;  constructed  along 
boundaries  of  former  European  colonies. 

•  Creation  of  Israel;  Israeli-Arab  wars;  Arab  refugees;  David  Ben-Gurion,  Golda  Meir. 

•  Mapping  the  emerging  nation-states  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  changes  in  the  Middle  East,  since  1945,  have  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
world?  Use  specific  evidence  to  support  your  response. 

•  What  are  the  major  problems  facing  independent  African  nations?  Can  the  OAU  be 
effective  in  overcoming  these  problems?  What  measures  have  been  taken  by  African 
nations  themselves  to  address  their  problems?  Are  problems  faced  by  African 
nations  similar  to  those  faced  by  developing  Western  nations?  Explain. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  19? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  why  economic  disparities  between  industrialized  and  developing  countries 
have  persisted  or  increased  and  how  both  neo-colonialism  and  authoritarian  political 
leadership  have  affected  development  in  African  and  Asian  countries. 

•  Create  a  map  showing  Africa  and  Asia  before  World  War  II  and  after  1945. 

•  Analyze  connections  between  the  rise  of  independence  movements  in  Africa  and 
Southeast  Asia  and  social  transformations  such  as  demographic  changes, 
urbanization,  and  the  emergence  of  Western-educated  elite. 

•  Describe  economic  and  social  problems  that  new  states  faced  in  the  1960s  and 

1 970s  and  analyze  why  military  regimes  of  one-party  states  replaced  parliamentary- 
style  governments  throughout  much  of  Africa. 


Cold  War  in  Europe;  Marshall  Plan;  NATO;  Iron  Curtain, 

Warsaw  Pact 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  significance  of  the  Cold  War. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Czech  Communist  coup. 

•  Berlin  blockade;  American  led  airlift;  the  Wall. 
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•  Polish  Hungarian  revolts  crushed  by  Soviet  forces. 

•  Spread  of  nuclear  weapons;  the  "balance  of  terror." 

•  The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis;  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev. 

•  Geography:  bi-polarity;  super  powers  in  Europe. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  reasons  were  given  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  blockade  of  Western  Europe? 

•  What  are  the  names  of  two  international  agreements  regarding  nuclear  energy  or 
nuclear  missiles?  What  did  each  agreement  state?  How  effective  was  each  at 
reducing  the  possibility  of  nuclear  warfare? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  20? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  causes  and  international  and  local  consequences  of  major  Cold  War 
crises,  such  as  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  Korean  War,  the  Polish  workers'  protest,  the 
Hungarian  revolt,  the  Suez  crisis,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Indonesian  civil  war, 
and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  (Select  at  least  four.) 


Cold  War  in  Asia;  Chinese  Communist  Revolution; 
wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  spread  of  Cold  War  ideologies  into  Asia. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Maoism  triumphant  in  China,  1949;  Nationalists  pushed  to  Taiwan;  China  develops 
atomic  bomb. 

•  Invasion  of  South  Korea  by  Communist  North;  Americans  fight  in  Korea;  intervention 
by  Chinese  ends  in  stalemate  between  North  and  South  Korea. 

•  The  Vietnam  War;  massive  American  effort;  losses,  defeat,  and  withdrawal. 

•  Geography:  Super  power  competition  in  Asia. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  political  changes  have  occurred  in  Taiwan  during  the  1980s  and  1990s?  How 
do  these  changes  compare  to  those  that  took  place  in  Korea  in  1950? 

•  What  were  the  causes  and  the  results  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars?  What 
similarities  in  causes  and  results  can  be  noted?  What  differences  can  be  noted? 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  21? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•     Explain  how  the  Communist  Party  rose  to  power  in  china  between  1936  and  1949 
and  assess  the  benefits  and  costs  of  Communist  policies  under  Mao  Zedong, 
including  the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  the  Cultural  Revolution. 


East/West  duels  for  the  non-aligned:  Asia,  Africa, 
Central  and  South  America 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  significance  of  non-aligned  nations  during  the  Cold  War. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  American  and  Soviet  struggle  for  influence  among  developing  societies  of  the  world. 

•  Military  and  economic  aid  to  client  states. 

•  Covert  operations  of  both  sides;  case  studies  of  Iran,  Chile,  and  Central  America. 

•  Geographic  location  of  covert  operations  around  the  world. 

•  The  flow  of  economic  aid  from  industrialized  countries  to  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Why,  considering  the  bipolar  struggle,  does  the  United  States  resort  to  covert 
operations  in  Iran,  Central  America,  Eastern  Europe  and  Chile? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  22? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic  conflict  and  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  affected  developments  in  such  countries  as 
Egypt,  Iran,  the  Congo,  Vietnam,  Chile,  and  Guatemala. 

•  Create  a  chart  which  shows  the  flow  of  economic  aid  from  industrialized  nations  to 
countries  in  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America. 

•  Draw  a  map  showing  the  locations  of  and  participants  in  covert  actions  around  the 
world. 
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The  Soviet  Empire  coiiapses;  post-Cold  War 
locales  of  world  disorder 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Reasons  for  the  economic  and  political  collapse  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

•  Post-Cold  War  change  in  world  order. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Soviet  economic  failures;  pressure  of  arms  race  with  the  United  States. 

Economic  superiority  of  Western  Europe  erodes  Soviet  authority  in  East;  modern 

media  able  to  penetrate  politically  closed  borders. 

Resistance  and  new  leaders;  in  Poland,  Leah  Walesa;  the  church  and  the  unions;  in 

Czechoslovakia,  Vaclav  Havel;  resurgence  of  anti-Semitism. 

Gorbachev;  glasnost;  the  reunification  of  Germany. 

Russia's  struggle  for  democracy  and  free  economic  development;  emergence  of 

organized  crime. 

Geography:  the  map  of  new  Europe  and  the  former  USSR. 

Fundamentals  of  "command"  and  "free  market"  economic  systems. 

Link  between  the  economic  activities  of  a  region  to  the  history  of  that  region. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

How  does  Ostpolitk  compare  or  contrast  with  the  policy  of  detente? 
What  was  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  after  World  War  I?  What  was  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  after  World  War  II?  What  parts  of  the  foreign 
policy  remained  the  same?  What  parts  had  changed  and  why? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  23? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  why  Cold  War  tensions  eased  in  the  1970s  and  analyze  how  such 
developments  as  the  Helsinki  Accords,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and 
Reagan-Gorbachev  "summit  diplomacy"  affected  progress  towards  detente. 

•  Explain  why  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  communist  governments  collapsed  and  the 
Soviet  Union  splintered  into  numerous  states  in  the  1980s  and  early  1990s. 

•  Explain  why  the  Cold  War  took  place  and  ended.  Assess  its  significance  as  a  20lh 
century  event. 
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Persistent  nationalism,  militarism;  conflicts  of  race, 
re!  igion ,  and  ethnicity 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Sources  of  tension  and  conflict  in  the  contemporary  world  and  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  address  them. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Collapse  of  Yugoslavia  into  civil  wars,  "ethnic  cleansing";  the  Dayton  Accords. 

•  The  Middle  East;  the  Gulf  War;  the  Intifadah. 

•  Civil  wars  and  genocide  in  Rwanda  and  the  former  Zaire  (Congo). 

•  New  forms  of  terrorism;  continued  arms  races;  proliferation  of  nuclear,  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

•  United  States  and  Russia  take  steps  towards  reduction  of  nuclear  arms. 

•  Geography;  changes  in  the  Balkans;  genocide  on  the  African  Continent. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  would  "war  criminals"  be  treated  by  the  major  powers  after  World  War  II? 
Compare  this  to  treatment  under  the  Dayton  Accords? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  24? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  causes  and  consequences  of  continuing  urban  protest  and  reformist 
economic  policies  in  post-Mao  China  in  the  context  of  state  authoritarianism. 

•  Explain  political  objectives  of  militant  religious  movements  in  various  countries  and 
analyze  social  and  economic  factors  contributing  to  the  growth  of  these  movements. 

•  Analyze  why  terrorist  movements  have  proliferated  and  the  extent  of  their  impact  on 
politics  and  society  in  various  countries. 

•  Analyze  the  causes,  consequences,  and  moral  implications  for  the  world  community 
of  mass  killings  or  famines  in  such  places  as  Cambodia,  Somalia,  Rwanda,  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
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Democracy  and  human  rights;  advances  and  retreats 
since  1945 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  liberal  democracy,  market  economies,  and  human  rights  movements  have 
reshaped  political  and  social  life. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  role  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

A  divided  United  Nations;  economic  and  humanitarian  achievements  and  their  limits; 

peace  keeping  efforts  lost  and  won;  case  study  of  Cyprus. 

Expansion  of  women's  rights  and  responsibilities;  near-universal  suffrage;  women 

legislators  and  prime  ministers,  East  and  West. 

Contrasting  cases:  South  Africa;  de  Klerk  and  Nelson  Mandela;  China:  militarism, 

persecution  of  neighbors  and  dissenters;  prison  labor. 

Democratic  gains  and  continuing  struggles:  Eastern  Europe,  South  Asia,  Russia, 

Central  and  South  America;  the  Caribbean. 

Different  views  of  human  nature,  "legitimate"  authority,  natural  rights,  human  rights  in 

their  historic  context  i.e.  Communism,  Fascism,  Democracy,  UN  Charter. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  is  the  mission  of  the  United  Nations  similar  to  or  different  from  the  alliance 
system  set  up  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War  II? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  25? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Assess  the  progress  of  human  and  civil  rights  around  the  world  since  the  1948  U.N. 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

•  Explain  the  dismantling  of  the  apartheid  system  in  South  Africa  and  the  winning  of 
political  rights  by  the  black  majority. 

•  Analyze  how  feminist  movements  and  social  conditions  have  affected  the  lives  of 
women  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  compare  women's  progress  towards  social 
equality,  economic  opportunity,  and  political  rights  in  various  countries. 

•  Assess  the  strength  of  democratic  institutions  and  civic  culture  in  countries  such  as 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Japan,  India,  and  Mexico  and 
analyze  potential  challenges  to  civil  society  in  democratic  states. 

•  Assess  the  success  of  democratic  reform  movements  in  challenging  authoritarian 
governments  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 
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The  changing  world  economy:  limits  on  national 
sovereignty  and  priorities 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  economic  interdependence  has  transformed  human  society. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  effects  of  worldwide  technology  and  communications. 

•  The  workings  of  multinational  corporations  and  financial  markets. 

•  Search  for  cheaper  labor  shifts  manufacturing  from  former  industrial  societies  to 
other  areas  of  the  world:  case  studies;  Indonesia,  China,  India,  Mexico. 

•  Developing  crises  in  European  welfare  states;  problems  for  European  unity. 

•  Geography:  multinational  corporations  in  the  world;  Sony,  Nike,  Reebok 

o     Significance  and  impact  of  foreign  (international)  trade  on  domestic  employment, 
income,  price  level,  and  comparative  advantage. 

•  Definition  of  the  following  terms:  Gross  Domestic  Product,  Consumer  Price  Index, 
national  income,  accounting,  inflation,  deflation,  depression,  recession,  interest  rates, 
exchange  rates,  balance  of  payments,  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  balanced 
budget,  supply  and  demand,  price,  source  of  capital,  labor  market,  consumption, 
fiscal  markets,  conditions  of  trade. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  have  been  the  most  important  technological  changes  that  have  transformed 
communications,  processing  of  information,  economic  activities  and  food  production? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  26? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  how  global  communications  and  changing  international  labor  demands  have 
shaped  new  patterns  of  world  migration  since  world  War  II. 

•  Compare  systems  of  economic  management  in  communist  and  capitalist  countries 
and  analyze  the  global  economic  impact  of  multinational  corporations. 

•  Explain  the  emergence  of  the  Pacific  Rim  economy  and  analyze  how  such  countries 
as  South  Korea  achieved  economic  growth  in  recent  decades. 


New  boundaries  and  issues  in  science,  technology, 
and  culture  - 


What  broad  concepts,  issues  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 
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•  Worldwide  scientific  and  technological  trends  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Genetic  engineering;  cloning;  DNA;  epidemics  and  responses. 

•  Tensions  between  production  and  environment;  air,  soils,  forests,  waters. 

•  World  population  growth;  dislocation  of  agriculture  in  developing  areas. 

•  Space  and  oceanographic  explorations;  the  1969  Moon  landing. 

•  Cosmopolitan  currents  of  ideas  and  literature  since  1945;  Wesel,  Solzhenitsyn, 
Achebe;  Existentialism:  Camus,  Sartre;  Nobel  laureates  Pasternak,  Neruda,  Soyinka, 
Milosz,  Brodsky,  Gordimer,  Walcott,  Kenzaburo  Oe. 

•  Challenges  to  liberal  education  and  thereby  self-government:  the  information  flood, 
work  place  specialization;  mass  amusement  and  pop  culture. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  were  the  Apollo  Moon  missions  similar  to  and  different  from  the  voyage  of 
Columbus  in  1492?  What  were  the  dangers  and  rewards  of  each  expedition? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  27? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

Assess  why  scientific,  technological,  and  medical  advances  have  improved  living 

standards  yet  hunger,  poverty,  and  epidemic  disease  have  persisted. 

Analyze  interconnections  between  space  exploration  and  developments  since  the 

1950s  I  scientific  research,  agricultural  productivity,  consumer  culture,  intelligence 

gathering  and  other  aspects  of  contemporary  life. 

Assess  the  social  and  cultural  implications  of  recent  medical  successes  such  as 

development  of  antibiotics  and  vaccines  and  the  conquest  of  smallpox. 

Describe  worldwide  implications  of  the  revolution  in  nuclear,  electronic,  and 

computer  technology. 

Analyze  the  changing  structure  and  organization  of  scientific  and  technological 

research,  including  the  role  of  governments,  corporations,  international  agencies, 

universities  and  scientific  communities. 

Describe  varieties  of  religious  belief  and  practice  in  the  contemporary  world  and 

analyze  how  the  world's  religions  have  responded  to  challenges  and  uncertainties  of 

the  late  20th  century. 

Describe  ways  in  which  art,  literature,  religion,  and  traditional  customs  have 

expressed  or  strengthened  national  or  other  communal  loyalties  in  recent  times. 

Evaluate  the  meaning  and  social  impact  of  innovative  movements  in  literature  and 

the  arts  such  as  Existentialism,  Abstract  Expressionism,  or  Pop  Art. 


Note: 

Broad  Concepts  and  Performance  Tasks  are  taken  from  ASCD  Content  Knowledge:  A 

Compendium  of  Standards  for  K-12  Education  and  National  Standards  for  History,  Basic  Edition. 
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Notes: 


Boston  Public  Schools 


Grade  1 1 


United  States  History  III:  1865  to  the  Present 
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United  States  History  III:  1865  to  the  Present 

Grade  1 1 
Introduction 


At  a  Glance: 

The  following  list  of  State  mandated  Core  Knowledge  topics  presents  the 
major  topics  around  which  the  study  of  United  States  History  (1865  to  the 
Present)  is  to  be  organized.  The  eras,  events,  and  ideas  of  human  experience 
represent  the  body  of  knowledge  that  all  students  are  expected  to  learn  in  this 
course. 

ERA  6:  THE  ADVENT  OF  MODERN  AMERICA  1865  TO  1920 

Change  and  constraints  for  African-Americans,  Plessy  v.  Ferguson 

Industrial  expansion;  inventions,  resources,  government  support 

Modern  business:  corporation,  banking,  stock  exchange;  the  Gospel  of 

Wealth 

Organizing  19th  century  labor:  aims,  strikes,  and  obstacles 

New  immigration  and  internal  demographic  shifts;  African-American 

migration  to  the  North  and  West;  life  in  growing  American  cities 

Settlements  and  diversity:  the  West,  Southwest,  Pacific  coast,  Alaska 

Crises  and  losses  on  American  farms;  the  Populist  movement 

The  United  States  as  world  power;  the  Spanish-American  War 

Progressivism:  results  and  limits;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow 

Wilson 

ERA  7:  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  TWO  WORLD  WARS  (1914  TO  1945) 

•  World  War  I:  causes  and  stages;  American  economic,  military,  political 
roles 

•  The  war  and  the  peace:  short  and  long  term  consequences  for  20th 
century  America 

•  Campaign  for  women's  suffrage;  the  1 9th  Amendment 

•  Jazz  Age:  optimism,  new  industries,  mass  consumption  and 
entertainment;  arts  and  letters;  the  Lost  Generation;  the  Harlem 
Renaissance 

•  The  underside  of  the  1920s:  race  conflict,  nativism,  urban  and  farm 
poverty 

•  Causes  of  the  Great  Depression;  domestic  and  international 

•  Massachusetts  in  the  Depression:  joblessness,  poverty,  relief,  family 
life 

•  American  artists,  writers,  and  popular  culture  of  the  'thirties  and  'forties 
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•     FDR's  New  Deal;  the  new  Democratic  Party  coalition;  protests  Left  and 
Right 

Labor's  advances;  the  Wagner  Act,  NLRB;  the  CIO  and  UAW 
American  isolationism;  Axis  aggression  and  conquest  in  Asia  and 
Europe 

From  Pearl  Harbor  to  victory;  the  course  and  human  costs  of  World 
Warll 

ERA  8:  THE  CONTEMPORARY  UNITED  STATES  (1945  TO  THE  PRESENT) 

Postwar  America:  prosperity,  new  suburbs,  education,  optimism 

Continuity  and  dislocation  in  the  Massachusetts  economy  since  1945; 

cases  of  poverty  and  its  causes 

Widespread  ruin  and  the  Cold  War  call  forth  new  American  foreign 

policies 

The  'fifties;  advent  of  television;  domestic  anti-communism;  war  in 

Korea;  rising  demands  for  desegregation;  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 

The  'sixties  and  'seventies:  assassinations,  trauma;  civil  rights 

struggles  and  laws;  war  in  Vietnam;  moon  landing;  the  women's 

movement;  advances  and  limits 

The  'eighties  and  'nineties:  racial  tensions  and  culture  wars;  effects  of 

technological  change  and  the  global  economy  on  American  business 

and  labor 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War;  new  world  disorders  and  American 

responses 

Waves  of  newcomers  to  the  American  promise;  debates  over 

immigration 

Renewed  disputes  over  government's  role  in  the  economy,  culture, 

and  schools 

Promises  and  questions  from  science,  technology,  medicine,  and  mass 

culture 
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KEY  QUESTIONS 

Key  questions  are  open-ended  questions  designed  to  direct  students' 
investigation,  and  assess  their  understanding  of  important  history/social  science 
concepts,  terms,  people,  events,  and  issues  and  documents. 
Key  questions  require  students  to: 

•  Use  higher  order  thinking  skills:  interpret,  analyze,  evaluate,  apply, 
connect,  generalize,  predict. 

•  Search  for  clues,  evidence,  and  answers:  in  texts,  historical 
documents,  other  primary  sources,  presentations,  and  works  of 
literature,  music  and  art. 

•  Demonstrate  understanding  of  concept,  topic,  person,  event,  etc.  by 
applying,  considering,  or  making  a  judgment  about  it  in  some 
thoughtful  (and  often  new  or  creative)  way. 

ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Students  should  discuss  and  write  responses  to  Key  Questions  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Students'  responses  should  include: 

•  Thesis  Statement  A  direct  response  to  the  question  that  includes  the 
student's  position,  assertion,  or  point  of  view. 

•  Supporting  Details:  evidence  that  supports  the  student's  thesis  from 
primary  sources,  texts,  presentations,  videos,  and/or  other  reference 
materials. 

More  lengthy  or  detailed  written  answers  should  also  include: 

•  Conclusion:  one  or  more  sentences  that  bring  the  answer  to  closure; 
including  a  synthesis  of  the  student's  thesis/hypothesis  and  most 
important  details. 

Still  more  detailed  answers  that  are  produced  for  an  audience  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  student's  topic  should  include: 

•  Background  Information:  a  summary  of  important  information  related  to 
the  question  that  the  audience  will  need  to  understand  the  student's 
answer.  The  background  information  should  be  included  at  the 
beginning  of  a  response,  before  or  after  the  thesis  statement. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  KEY  QUESTIONS 

The  following  are  examples  of  broad,  overarching  Key  Questions  students  might 
consider  about  history,  geography,  economics,  civics/government,  and  culture  as 
they  study  the  strands  included  below.  Additional  samples  of  Key  Questions 
have  been  included  for  each  individual  topic  in  the  Standards  section.  Many 
other  good  Key  Questions  can  be  found  in  commercially  published  instructional 
materials  (and  often  listed  under  the  heading,  "Critical  Thinking").  Finally, 
students'  questions  about  important  concepts,  people,  and  events  are  often  the 
best  Key  Questions  they  should  pursue. 

HISTORY: 

What  happened?  According  to  whom?  Which  version  is  most  accurate?  How  do 
you  know?  Why  did  things  happened  as  they  did?  Who  has  prevailed  and  why? 
Was  fairness  or  justice  served?  Why  or  why  not?  Could  things  have  turned  out 
differently?  What  would  have  made  the  difference?  What  lesson  can  we  learn 
from  this  event,  decision  or  person? 

GEOGRAPHY: 

How  did  geography  affect  people  and  events?  How  did  natural  resources  affect 
people  and  events? 

ECONOMICS: 

How  did  the  search  for  wealth  affect  people  and  events?  Was  wealth  distributed 
evenly  or  unevenly?  Why  or  why  not?  How  should  it  be  distributed?  Who  had 
wealth  and  why  did  they  (vs.  others)  have  it? 

CIVICS/GOVERNMENT: 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  government?  How  are  decisions  made  among  these 
people?  Is  the  process  fair?  How  should  decisions  have  been  made?  How  was 
power  distributed?  Was  the  distribution  equitable  or  fair?  How  should  power  have 
been  distributed?  What  happened  when  there  were  conflicts  among  people? 
How  were  they  resolved?  Was  the  process  equitable  or  fair?  How  should 
conflicts  have  been  resolved? 

CULTURE: 

How  are  things  (e.g.  customs,  traditions,  foods,  clothing,  shelter)  similar  and 
different  among  people?  Why  are  they  this  way?  What  impact  did  these  things 
have  on  people?  How  did  people  use  them  to  express  themselves  or  manage 
their  conditions? 
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History  and  Social  Science  Requirements 
Student  Products 
Kindergarten  -  Grade  12 


Expectations: 

1 .  The  Citywide  Learning  Standards  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  instruction. 

2.  Each  student  will  have  a  History/Social  Science  Folder  (K-3)  or  Notebook  (4-12) 
including  work  that  provides  evidence  of  the  student's  growth  and  achievement  of  the 
standards. 

3.  Students  will  read  about  history,  geography,  civics,  and  other  social  studies  topics 
each  week,  and  respond  to  their  readings  orally  and  in  writing.  Samples  of  these 
responses  will  be  included  in  students'  History/Social  Science  Folders/Notebooks. 
•     Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  will  also  be  read  to,  as  needed.  In  cases 

where  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  are  unable  to  write,  responses  may 
include  illustrations  and  transcriptions. 

4.  The  History/Social  Science  Folder/Notebook  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  and 
serve  an  important  role  in  student-teacher-parent-administrator  conferences. 

The  History/Social  Science  Folder:  Kindergarten  -  Grade  3 

1.  History/Social  Science  Folders  may  come  in  many  forms  (e.g.  duotang  or  hand- 
made folder,  three-ring  binder,  spiral  notebook). 

2.  Each  student's  folder  will  include  at  least  two  pieces  of  written  work  per  marking  or 
grading  period  of  the  school  year  to  demonstrate  student  growth  (a  minimum  total  of 
eight  works — four  responses  to  Key  Questions  and  four  responses  to  Performance 
Tasks).  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  or 
transcriptions. 

3.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  student  work  will  be  a  response  to  a  key  question.  The 
second  piece  of  work  will  be  a  Performance  Task  included  in  the  Citywide  Learning 
Standards.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  students'  work  may  include  illustrations  and 
transcriptions. 

4.  Students  may  receive  assistance  with  their  responses  to  key  questions  during  the 
school  year  through  teacher  and  peer  editing.  By  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
students  are  expected  to  independently  produce  at  least  one  response  to  a  key 
question  that  meets  the  standards  included  in  the  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or 
better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

5.  Students'  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Folder  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  a  students'  term  and  year-end  grades  (where 
given). 

6.  History/Social  Science  Folders  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to  another 
school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  policies  for  passing 
work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 

The  History/Social  Science  Notebook:  Grades  4-12 

Each  student  will  keep  a  collection  of  work  for  the  school  year  in  a  History/Social 
Science  Notebook.  The  notebook  may  be  organized  in  a  way  that  best  fits  the  needs  of 
the  particular  class.  It  can  come  in  many  forms  including  a  spiral  notebook,  a  three-ring 
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binder,  a  pocket  folder,  electronic  notebook,  or  some  other  organizational/storage 
device.  The  notebook  will  include  the  following: 

1 .  Class  Notes  and  Information:  from  daily  readings,  presentations,  lectures,  and 
discussions. 

2.  Responses  to  Key  Questions:  Students  will  discuss  and  write  frequent  responses  to 
open-ended,  key  questions  (from  the  text,  the  teacher,  the  standards,  or  of  a 
students'  own  design).  At  least  one  written  graded  response  to  a  key  question  will 
be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each  month.  At  least  one  of  these  responses 
should  be  independently  produced  and  meet  the  standards  included  in  the  task 
description  for  key  questions,  at  Level  2  or  better  ("content"  and  "style  and  form"). 

3.  Performance  Tasks:  Each  topic  in  the  course  guides  for  History/Social  Science 
includes  "Performance  Tasks"  students  should  be  able  to  complete  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  understanding  of  important  content.  At  least  one  written,  graded 
response  to  a  Performance  Task  will  be  included  in  each  student's  notebook  each 
month. 

4.  United  States  History  (Grade  11):  Students  will  complete  a  Research  Paper  in 
addition  to  their  History /Social  Science  Notebook.  Students  are  expected  to  meet 
the  standards  included  in  the  research  paper  task  description*,  at  Level  2  or  better 
("content"  and  "style  and  form").  This  piece  of  work  should  be  independently 
produced  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

5.  Students  grades  on  the  work  included  in  the  History/Social  Science  Notebook  will  be 
factored  in  at  a  minimum  of  20%  of  students'  term  and  year-end  grades. 

6.  History/Social  Science  Notebooks  should  travel  with  students  if  they  transfer  to 
another  school  during  the  school  year.  Schools  may  determine  their  own  in-school 
policies  for  passing  work  from  grade-level  to  grade-level. 


*  Teachers  must  use  task  descriptions  as  guides  for  instruction  and  assessment 
throughout  the  year  and  must  inform  students  of  the  expectations  included  in  the  task 
descriptions.  The  task  descriptions  must  be  used  to  formally  assess  a  student's  best 
response  to  a  key  question  at  the  close  of  each  semester  and  a  student's  research 
paper  in  U.S.  History  -  Grade  1 1 . 
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COURSE  STANDARDS  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  1865  TO  THE  PRESENT 

GRADE  11 


Era  VI:  The  Advent  of  Modern  America,  1865  to  1920 


Review 
Topic 
1 


Review—  Changes  and  constraints  for  African-Americans; 
Piessy  v.  Ferguson 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  social  actions  as  well  as  political  policies  denied  equal  rights  to  African 
Americans. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Southern  white  power  returns;  14th  and  15th  Amendments  ignored. 

•  Black  voting  blocked  by  force  and  fear;  emergence  of  KKK;  lynch  laws. 

•  Racial  segregation  of  "Jim  Crow"  laws;  legitimized  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson. 

•  Independent  black  farming  limited  and  precarious;  share-cropping  develops. 

•  Independent  black  churches,  and  new  social  and  educational  institutions  emerge. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  The  historian  Claude  G.  Bowers  characterized  the  Reconstruction  period  as  the 
"Tragic  Era"  despite  political,  economic,  and  social  advancements  for  African- 
Americans.  To  what  extent  is  Bower's  assessment  of  Southern  Reconstruction 
accurate? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  1? 

Students  will  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  the  provisions  found  in  the  14th  and  1 5,h  Amendments  were  often 
violated  and  ignored. 

•  Analyze  the  impact  of  Jim  Crow  laws  on  blacks  and  whites. 

•  Discuss  the  significance  of  the  Plessy  case  in  terms  of  jobs,  education,  housing  and 
access  to  equal  opportunities  for  African  Americans. 

•  Identify  ways  African  Americans  found  to  persevere. 
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Review 
Topic 
2 


Industrial  expansion;  inventions,  resources,  government 

support 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Industrial  development  in  nineteenth  century  America. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Civil  War  as  a  stimulant  and  shaper  of  the  national  economy. 

•  United  States  as  a  "developing  country";  massive  foreign  investments 

•  New  industries:  oil,  steel,  electricity,  office  machines;  growth  in  railroads,  steel,  ore 
and  coal,  machine  tools,  shipbuilding. 

•  Communications:  Atlantic  cable;  telephone,  Marconi's  "wireless"  radio. 

•  Government  supports:  tariffs;  tax  policies;  limits  on  union  activities;  liberal 
immigration  laws;  sale  of  public  mineral  lands;  federal  and  state  subsidies  to 
railroads;  state  and  local  concessions  to  new  business. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Was  the  economic  expansion  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  the  result  of  individual 
initiatives  or  government  policies? 

•  Were  the  industrial  leaders  of  the  period  heroes  or  villains?  Explain  your  answer 
from  the  perspective  of  two  industrial  leaders. 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  2? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  organized  industrial  research  produced  technological  breakthroughs, 
especially  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  conversion  to  electrical  power,  and  telephone 
communications,  and  how  these  innovations  transformed  the  economy,  work 
process,  and  domestic  life. 


Review 
Topic 
3 


Modern  Business:  corporation,  banking,  stock 
exchange;  the  Gospel  of  Wealth 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     The  connections  among  industrialization,  the  advent  of  the  modern  corporation,  and 
material  well  being. 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  The  corporation:  limited  liability;  sale  of  stock  to  accumulate  investment  capital. 

•  Horizontal  combinations;  railroads;  vertical  combinations:  Carnegie  Steel, 
Rockefeller  Oil. 

•  Investment  bankers,  with  industrialists,  control  access  to  capital;  J. P.  Morgan. 

•  Ideas  of  Social  Darwinism,  survival  of  the  fittest;  Gospel  of  Wealth,  using  wealth  for 
social  and  educational  purposes:  Carnegie  libraries,  universities  and  foundations. 

•  Image  of  business;  great  builders,  "Robber  Barons",  Horatio  Algier  heroes. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  were  the  arguments  in  favor  of  business  monopolies?  What  were  the 
arguments  against  business  monopolies?  Which  position  do  you  support  and  why? 

•  Why  were  government  policies  ineffective  in  attempting  to  check  the  growth  of  Big 
Business?  What  role  should  the  government  have  played? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  3? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Compare  various  types  of  business  organizations  in  production  and  marketing. 

•  Explain  how  business  leaders  sought  to  limit  competition  and  maximize  profits  in  the 
late  19th  century. 

•  Evaluate  the  careers,  including  the  personal  philosophy,  of  prominent  industrial  and 
financial  leaders. 


Review 
Topic 
4 


Organizing  19th  century  labor:  aims,  strikes,  and 
obstacles 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  the  "second  industrial  revolution"  changed  the  nature  and  conditions  of  work. 

•  The  rise  of  national  labor  unions  and  the  role  of  state  and  federal  government  in 
labor  conflicts. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Protested  long  hours  at  forced  pace;  unsafe,  unhealthy  conditions  in  mines, 
factories,  railroads;  depressed  wages;  sudden  layoffs;  insecurity  in  illness,  accident, 
old  age. 

•  The  Knights  of  Labor;  The  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

•  Suppression  of  the  1877  railroad  strike,  1892  Homestead  Strike,  and  the  Pullman 
Strike  of  1894;  federal  and  state  troops  intervene. 

•  Obstacles  to  peaceful,  effective  union  action;  workers  mobile  and  diverse;  internal 
division  over  aims;  employer  lockouts,  blacklists  and  retaliation;  hostile  press;  public 
fear  of  radicals;  courts,  police,  political  authorities  side  with  employers. 
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Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  By  1886,  why  and  how  did  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  interpret  the  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  clause  of  the  XIV  Amendment  (1868)  to  protect  business 
corporations  and  interstate  railroads? 

•  What  were  the  goals  and  objectives  of  labor  unions  in  the  nineteenth  century?  Do 
you  support  them?  Explain  why  or  why  not? 

•  Why  were  labor  unions  generally  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing  their  goals  in  the 
nineteenth  century? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  4? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  business  leaders  sought  to  limit  competition  and  maximize  profits  in  the 
late  19th  century. 

•  Explain  the  change  from  workshop  to  factory  and  how  it  altered  the  worker's  world. 

•  Analyze  how  working  conditions  changed  and  how  workers  responded  to  new 
industrial  conditions. 

•  Analyze  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  industrial  employment  of  children. 

•  Explain  the  way  in  which  management  and  government  at  different  levels  and  in 
different  regions  and  industries  responded  to  labor  organizing  workers  and  labor 
strife. 


Review 
Topic  New  immigration  and  internal  demographic  shifts; 

5  African-American  migration  to  the  North  and  West;  life 

in  growing  American  cities 

What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  how  urban  life  changed. 

•  The  sources  and  experiences  of  the  new  immigrants 

•  Race  relations  and  the  struggle  for  equal  rights. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Migration  between  1865  and  1914  from  farm  to  city  and  town;  arrival  of  more  than  25 
million  immigrants;  migration  of  Southern  Blacks  to  the  North  and  Mid-West. 

•  Resurgence  of  nativist  hostilities;  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1882  follows  upon 
the  completion  of  western  railroads  built  by  Chinese  labor. 

•  Attraction  of  city;  lights,  water,  sewers,  schools,  libraries,  entertainment. 

•  The  underside;  noise,  crime,  poverty,  squalid  tenements;  violent  racial,  ethnic  and 
religious  conflicts;  start  of  flight  to  the  "streetcar  suburbs." 

•  Need  for  services,  defenders;  rise  of  ethnic  political  bosses  and  machines. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  In  what  ways  did  the  immigrants  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  differ  from  earlier 
immigrants? 
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•  Why  were  many  Americans  hostile  to  the  immigrants  that  came  to  America  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century?  How  is  the  attitude  expressed  towards  immigrants  today 
different  or  similar? 

•  Did  the  Statute  of  Liberty  accurately  reflect  government  immigration  policies? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  5? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  geographic  factors  and  rapid  industrialization  created  different  kinds  of 
cities  in  diverse  regions  of  the  country. 

•  Trace  the  migration  of  people  from  farm  to  city  and  their  adjustment  to  urban  life. 

•  Distinguish  between  the  "old"  and  "new"  immigration  in  terms  of  its  volume  and  the 
immigrants'  ethnicity,  religion,  language,  place  of  origin,  and  motives  for  emigrating 
from  their  homeland. 

•  Assess  the  challenges,  opportunities,  and  contributions  of  different  immigrant 
groups. 

•  Evaluate  the  role  of  public  and  parochial  schools  in  integrating  immigrants  into  the 
American  mainstream. 

•  Explain  the  rising  racial  conflicts  in  different  regions,  including  the  anti-Chinese 
movement  in  the  West  and  the  rise  of  lynching  in  the  South. 

•  Analyze  the  role  of  new  laws  and  the  federal  judiciary  in  instituting  racial  inequality 
and  in  disenfranchising  various  racial  groups. 

•  Analyze  the  arguments  and  methods  by  which  various  minority  groups  sought  to 
acquire  equal  rights  and  opportunities  guaranteed  in  the  nation's  charter  documents. 


Review 

Topic 

6 


Settlements  and  diversity:  the  West,  Southwest, 
Pacific  coast,  Alaska 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  agriculture,  mining,  and  ranching  were  transformed. 

•  Various  perspectives  on  federal  Native  American  policies,  westward  expansion  and 
the  resulting  struggle. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  In  the  pre-Civil  War  period,  settlement  had  swept  over  the  Plains  from  the  Mississippi 
Basin  to  the  promising  regions  of  California  and  Oregon. 

•  Slaughter  of  the  buffalo;  final  defeat  of  the  Plains  Indians;  Native  American 
confinement  to  reservations. 

•  Rapid  settlement  of  the  Plains  follows;  frontier  declared  "closed"  in  1890. 

•  Struggle  and  compromise  among  cattlemen,  sheepmen,  and  farmers. 

•  Alaska  purchased  from  Russia  in  1868,  gold  rush  of  1896  drew  population 
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Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  To  what  extent  was  the  settlement  of  the  American  West  primarily  due  to  subsidies 
from  the  Federal  Government  rather  than  the  results  of  "rugged  individualism"? 

•  Why  are  many  historians  critical  of  U.S.  policies  during  the  late  nineteenth  century 
relative  to  Native  Americans? 

•  Which  group  was  more  important  to  the  settlement  of  the  West  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century:  miners,  cattlemen  or  farmers?  Why" 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  6? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  how  major  geographical  and  technological  influences,  including  hydraulic 
engineering  and  barbed  wire,  affected  farming,  mining,  and  ranching. 

•  Explain  the  conflict  that  arose  during  the  settlement  of  the  "last  frontier"  among 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  miners. 

•  Explain  the  significance  of  farm  organizations. 

•  Explain  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  Severalty  Act  of  1887  and  evaluate  its  effects  on 
tribal  identity,  land  ownership,  and  assimilation. 

•  Trace  the  acquisition  of  new  territories. 


Review 

Topic 

7 


Crises  and  losses  on  American  farms;  the  Populist 
movement 


What  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  Americans  grappled  with  social,  economic,  and  political  issues. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Mechanization  of  agriculture;  productivity  depresses  prices. 

•  Weakness  of  farmers  versus  banks,  railroads,  processors,  distributors. 

•  Agrarian  rebellion;  The  Grange  and  Farmers'  Alliances. 

•  Populist  Party  platform;  graduated  income  tax,  government-run  railroads  and  utilities; 
people's  banks,  end  of  monopolies. 

•  Populism  weakened,  divided  over  race,  errant  leaders,  failure  to  draw  in  the 
industrial  workers  and  Eastern  liberal  leaders. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  In  what  ways  was  the  Populist  Movement  a  success?  A  failure?  Explain. 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  this  understanding  of  Topic  7? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  political,  social,  and  economic  roots  of  Populism  and  distinguish 
Populism  from  earlier  democratic  reforms. 

•  Evaluate  the  successes  and  failures  of  Populism. 
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Explain  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  depressions  of  1873-1879  and  1893-1897  and 
the  ways  in  which  the  government,  business  labor,  and  farmers  responded. 
Analyze  the  Omaha  Platform  of  1892  as  a  statement  of  grievances  and  an  agenda 
for  reform. 

Analyze  the  issues  and  results  of  the  1896  election  and  determine  to  what  extent  it 
was  a  turning  point  in  American  politics. 


The  United  States  as  world  power;  the  Spanish- American 
War 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  roots  and  development  of  American  expansionism  and  the  causes  and 
outcomes  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  War  with  Spain  over  Cuba;  Theodore  Roosevelt  sends  Admiral  Dewey  to  victory  in 
Manila  Bay  and  leads  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  in  Cuba. 

•  Spain  frees  Cuba;  cedes  Puerto  Rico  and  Philippines  to  the  United  Sates. 

•  Congress,  public  divided;  opponents  see  imperialism  betraying  American 
democracy. 

•  Imperial  arguments;  "White  man's  burden"  to  "civilize"  and  democratize;  Social 
Darwinism,  needs  of  expanding  trade,  global  balance  of  power. 

•  U/S/  Forces  crush  Philippine  independence  forces  of  Aguinaldo. 

•  The  Panama  Canal;  saga  of  imagination,  engineering  and  medicine. 

•  The  Open  Door  Policy 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Were  the  wars  against  Mexico  in  1846-48  and  Spain  in  1898  "just  wars"?  Defend 
your  position. 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  8? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Describe  how  geopolitics,  economic  interests,  racial  ideology,  missionary  zeal, 
nationalism,  and  domestic  tensions  combined  to  create  an  expansionist  foreign 
policy. 

•  Evaluate  the  causes,  objectives,  character,  and  outcome  of  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

•  Explain  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  the  Filipino  insurrection. 
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Progressivism;  results  and  limits;  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Woodrow  WHson 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

Progressivism  at  the  national  level. 

The  limitations  of  Progressivism  and  the  alternatives  offered  by  various  groups. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Progressive  creed  of  middle  class  professionals;  reform  of  society  through  science, 

reason,  education,  expert  management,  civil  and  political  reform. 

The  Muckrakers:  Ida  Tarbell,  History  of  Standard  Oil;  Lincoln  Steffens,  Shame  of  the 

Cities;  Upton  Sinclair,  The  Jungle;  Jacob  Riis,  How  the  Other  Half  Lives. 

The  Progressives  in  education;  intelligence  testing,  socialization,  and  the  "practical" 

schooling  for  the  masses;  rejection  of  academic  traditions. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  vs.  "malefactors  of  great  wealth,"  anti-trust  cases;  aid  to  1902 

coal  strike:  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act;  proposes  8-hour  day;  income  tax. 

The  environmental  White  House  and  conservation:  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Pinchot, 

John  Muir. 

Woodrow  Wilson;  wins  lower  tariff,  graduated  income  tax,  anti-child  labor  laws. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

Were  the  Progressives  really  progressive?  Explain. 
What  is  the  lasting  legacy  of  the  Progressive  movement? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  9? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

Evaluate  the  presidential  leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft, 

and  Woodrow  Wilson  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness  in  obtaining  passage  of  reform 

measures. 

Explain  why  the  Election  of  1912  was  a  pivotal  campaign  for  the  Progressive 

Movement. 

Compare  the  New  Nationalism,  New  Freedom,  and  Socialist  agenda  for  change. 

Describe  how  the  16,h,  17,h,  18th,  and  19,h  Amendments  reflected  the  ideals  and 

goals  of  Progressivism  and  the  continuing  attempt  to  adapt  the  founding  ideals  to 

modernized  society. 

Explain  how  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  affected  Progressivism. 

Compare  the  counter-Progressive  programs  of  various  labor  organizations  with  the 

social  democratic  programs  promulgated  in  industrial  Europe. 

Examine  the  perspectives  of  carious  African-Americans  on  Progressivism  and  their 

alternative  programs. 

Evaluate  the  changing  attitude  toward  Native  American  assimilation  under 

Progressivism  and  the  consequences  of  the  change. 
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Era  VII:  The  United  States  and  Two  World  Wars  (1914  to  1945) 


World  War  I:  causes  and  stages;  American  economic, 
military,  political  roles 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  causes  of  World  War  I  and  American  intervention. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Sarajevo;  European  alliance  system. 

•  Wilson's  neutrality  policy;  Lusitania,  Sussex  Pledge 

•  Election  of  1916,  "Peace  Without  Victory,"  resumption  of  submarine  Warfare. 

•  Zimmerman  Note,  John  Pershing,  "Doughboys". 

•  George  Creel,  industrial  mobilization,  Meuse-Aragone  Campaign. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Should  the  United  States  have  become  involved  in  World  War  I  earlier,  later,  at  the 
time  it  did,  or  not  at  all?  Choose  a  side  that  you  do  not  agree  with  and  defend  the 
position. 

•  Could  the  United  States  have  avoided  becoming  involved  in  the  European  conflict? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  10? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  causes  of  World  War  I  in  1914  and  the  reasons  for  the  declaration  of 
United  States  neutrality. 

•  Assess  how  industrial  research  in  aviation  and  chemical  warfare  influenced  military 
strategy  and  the  outcome  of  World  War  I. 

•  Analyze  the  impact  of  American  public  opinion  on  the  Wilson  administration's 
evolving  foreign  policy  from  1914  to  1917. 

•  Evaluate  Wilson's  leadership  during  the  period  of  neutrality  and  his  reasons  for 
intervention. 

•  Explain  U.S.  military  and  economic  mobilization  for  war  and  evaluate  the  role  of 
labor,  including  women  and  African-Americans. 
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The  war  and  the  peace:  short  and  long  term 
consequences  for  20th  century  America 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  impact  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  United  States  involvement  in  World  War  I. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Women  and  blacks  enter  the  arms  industries;  experiences  of  black  soldiers  in 
segregated  army  at  home  and  in  France. 

•  Xenophobia  in  America;  anti-German  vandalism;  anti-Bolshevik  fear; 
Americanization  programs  in  schools  and  communities. 

•  October  Appeal;  The  "Big  Four";  Fourteen  Points. 

•  Treaty  of  Versailles;  League  of  Nations;  German  reaction. 

•  Wilson's  fight  with  Senate  over  Treaty;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

•  Senate  rejection  of  treaty;  Election  of  1920. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Who  was  responsible  for  the  American  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
League  of  Nations?  Should  the  United  States  have  joined  the  League?  Explain  your 
answers. 

•  What  might  have  happened  if  the  U.S.  had  joined  the  League  of  Nations? 

•  In  what  ways  did  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  contribute  to  World  War  II? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  11? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Evaluate  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  his  negotiations  at  the  Versailles  Treaty  talks, 
and  the  national  debate  over  treaty  ratification  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

•  Analyze  the  impact  of  American  public  opinion  and  governmental  policies  on 
constitutional  interpretation  and  civil  liberties. 


Campaign  for  women's  suffrage;  the  19*h  Amendment 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Women's  suffrage  movement. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Seneca  Falls  Convention  (1848),  19th  century  Women's  Suffrage  Movement. 

•  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Margaret  Sanger. 
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•  Contribution  of  Women  during  World  War  I. 

•  The  19th  Amendment;  "Flappers." 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  factors  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  the  1 9th  Amendment? 

•  How  did  the  role  and  status  of  women  change  in  the  1920s? 

•  What  impact  did  the  19th  Amendment  have  on  American  politics? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  12? 
Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  how  the  emergence  of  the  "New  Woman"  challenged  Victorian  values. 

•  Assess  the  effects  of  woman  suffrage  on  politics. 


Jazz  Age;  optimism,  new  industries,  mass 
consumption  and  entertainment;  arts  and  tetters;  the 
Lost  Generation;  the  Harlem  Renaissance 

What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  new  cultural  movements  reflected  and  changed  American  society. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Economic  expansion  during  the  1920s;  automobiles,  radio,  movies,  airplanes. 

•  Sinclair  Lewis,  H.L.  Menken,  Ernest  Hemingway,  T.S.  Eliot,  Dos  Passos,  O'Neill. 

•  Harlem  Renaissance:  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  Langston  Hughes,  James  Weldon 
Johnson 

•  Creation  of  American  Jazz  by  black  musicians. 

•  Mass  entertainment  across  generations. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  caused  the  change  in  social  attitudes  and  behaviors  during  the  1920s? 

•  What  is  the  most  important  way  American  society  changed  during  the  1920s? 

•  What  literary  themes  emerged  from  the  prominent  black  and  white  writers  of  the 
1920s?  Are  those  themes  still  relevant  today?  Explain. 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  13? 
Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  how  radio,  movies,  newspapers,  and  popular  magazines  created  mass 
culture. 

•  Explain  the  growth  of  distinctively  American  art  and  literature  from  the  social  realists 
to  the  "lost  generation." 

•  Examine  the  contributions  of  artists  and  writers  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance.  Assess 
the  popularity  of  their  work  in  the  1920s  and  today. 

•  Assess  how  increased  leisure  time  promoted  the  growth  of  professional  sports, 
amusement  parks,  and  national  parks. 
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The  underside  of  the  1920s:  race  conflict,  natJvism, 
urban  and  farm  poverty 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Social  tensions  and  their  consequences  in  the  postwar  era. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Harding  Administration  scandals,  immigration  laws  of  the  1920s. 

•  Prohibition,  Scopes  Trial,  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 

•  Farm  depression.  McNary-Haugen  bill. 

•  Black  migration  northward;  Marcus  Garvey  and  black  separatism. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Does  the  term,  "Roaring  Twenties"  accurately  describe  the  decade? 

•  How  could  the  farm  depression  of  the  1 920s  have  been  avoided? 

•  In  what  ways  were  the  1920s  a  decade  of  intolerance  and  repression.  Use  the 
experiences  of  an  ethnic  or  religious  group  to  support  your  response. 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  14? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  factors  that  lead  to  immigration  restriction  and  the  closing  of  the  "Golden 
Door." 

•  Examine  rising  racial  tensions,  the  resurgence  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the 
emergence  of  Garveyism. 

•  Examine  the  rise  of  religious  fundamentalism  and  the  clash  between  traditional  moral 
values  and  changing  ideas  as  exemplified  in  the  controversy  over  Prohibition  and  the 
Scopes  Trial. 


Causes  of  the  Great  Depression;  domestic and 
international 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     The  causes  of  the  crash  of  1 929  and  the  Great  Depression 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Stock  Market  collapse,  "margin',  causes  of  economic  depression. 

•  Hoover's  response  to  depression;  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff;  Agricultural  Marketing  Act; 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

•  "Bonus  March";  the  Election  of  1932. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  In  what  ways  did  government  policies  of  the  1920s  contribute  to  the  economic 
depression  of  the  1930s? 

•  What  was  the  most  significant  cause  of  the  Stock  Market  collapse  in  1929? 

•  What  actions  did  President  Hoover  take  to  solve  the  economic  crisis? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topicl  5? 
Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Assess  the  economic  polities  of  the  Harding  and  Coolidge  administrations  and  their 
impact  on  wealth  distribution,  investment,  and  taxes. 

•  Analyze  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Stock  Market  Crash  of  1929. 

•  Analyze  the  causes  of  the  Great  Depression. 

•  Explain  the  global  context  of  the  depression  and  the  reasons  for  the  worldwide 
economic  collapse. 


Massachusetts  in  the  Depression,  joblessness, 
poverty,  relief,  family  life 


::::.:::■: 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  impact  of  the  Depression  upon  Massachusetts. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  State  unemployment,  collapse  of  banking  system,  farm  depression. 

•  State  implementation  of  New  Deal  programs;  relief  programs. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  In  attempting  to  deal  with  the  Depression  in  Massachusetts,  how  did  the  relationship 
between  the  state  and  federal  government  begin  to  change? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic16? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  impact  of  the  Great  Depression  on  industry  and  workers  and  explain  the 
response  of  local  and  state  officials  in  combating  the  resulting  economic  and  social 
crises. 
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American  artists,  writers,,  and  popular  culture  of  the 
'thirties  and  forties 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  How  American  life  changed  during  the  1930s. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  John  Steinbeck,  Grapes  of  Wrath;  Richard  Wright's  Native  Son. 

•  Government  roles  in  supporting  the  arts  during  the  decade  (WPA). 

•  Margaret  Mitchell's  Gone  With  the  Wind;  movie  stars  of  the  day. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  impact  did  the  Depression  have  on  American  writers  and  artists?  Site  a  specific 
author  and  work  to  support  your  answer. 

•  Why  were  movies  and  radio  popular  during  the  1930s? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  17? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  cultural  life  of  the  Depression  years  in  art,  literature,  and  music  and 
evaluate  the  government's  role  in  promoting  artistic  expression. 


FDR's  New  Deal;  the  new  Democratic  Party  coalition; 
protests  Left  and  Right 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  New  Deal  and  the  presidency  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

•  Opposition  to  the  New  Deal,  the  alternative  programs  of  its  detractors,  and  the 
legacy  of  the  New  Deal. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

Banking  crisis;  FDIC,  SEC,  "Fireside  Chats" 

AAA,  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  CCC,  TVA,  PWA. 

FERA,  WPA,  Second  Hundred  Days;  Social  Security;  Wealth  Tax  Act. 

Huey  Long,  Frances  E.  Townsend,  Charles  Coughlin 

Election  of  1936,  Alfred  M.  Landon,  American  Liberty  League. 
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Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  was  new  about  the  "New  Deal"? 

•  What  were  the  links  between  the  "New  Deal"  and  the  earlier  "Progressive" 
movement? 

•  Does  the  New  Deal  represent  a  significant  change  in  American  politics?  Explain. 

•  Why  did  many  Americans  object  to  the  New  Deal?  Would  you  have  objected?  Why 
or  why  not. 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  18? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Contrast  the  background  and  leadership  abilities  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  those 
of  Herbert  Hoover. 

•  Analyze  the  link  between  the  early  New  Deal  and  Progressivism. 

•  Contrast  the  first  and  second  New  Deals  and  evaluate  the  success  and  failures  of 
the  relief,  recovery,  and  reform  measures  associated  with  each. 

•  Analyze  the  involvement  of  minorities  and  women  in  the  New  Deal  and  its  impact 
upon  them. 

•  Explain  renewed  efforts  to  protect  the  environment  during  the  Great  Depression  and 
evaluate  the  success  of  these  efforts  in  places  such  as  the  Dust  Bowl  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 

•  Analyze  factors  contributing  to  the  forging  of  the  Roosevelt  coalition  in  1936  and 
explain  its  electoral  significance  in  subsequent  years. 

•  Identify  the  leading  opponents  of  New  Deal  policies  and  assess  their  arguments. 

•  Explain  the  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  early  New  Deal  legislation 
and  evaluate  the  Roosevelt  administration's  response. 


labor's  advances;  the  Wagner  Act,  NLRBjtheCfO 
andUAW 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  impact  of  the  New  Deal  on  Workers  and  the  labor  movement. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Wagner  Act;  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

•  John  L.  Lewis.  CIO. 

•  UAW,  "Sit-down  Strikes" 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  would  you  evaluate  labor  unions  positions  on  minority  and  women  workers? 
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What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  19? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Identify  and  explain  the  changes  occurred  under  the  New  Deal  that  allowed  labor 
unions  to  successfully  organize  during  the  1930s. 

•  Explain  why  was  the  CIO  organized  during  the  1930s. 

•  Explain  how  New  Deal  legislation  and  policies  affected  American  workers  and  the 
labor  movement. 

•  Explain  the  impact  of  the  New  Deal  on  nonunion  workers. 


American  isolationism;  Axis  aggression  and 
conquests  in  Asia  and  Europe 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  international  background  of  World  War  II. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Geography  and  American  confidence  in  national  security. 

•  Manchurian  incident;  Rise  of  Hitler;  Ethiopia. 

•  Isolationism;  Appeasement;  Neutrality  Acts. 

•  Spanish  Civil  War;  Attack  on  "Panay";  FDR's  Quarantine  Speech. 

•  Annexation  of  Austria;  Munich  Conference;  Non-Aggression  Pact. 

•  Invasion  of  Poland;  Lend-Lease;  Battle  of  Britain;  German  invasion  of  Russia. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  In  what  way  did  U.S.  policy  and  the  Neutrality  Acts  encourage  Fascist  aggression? 

•  Why  was  Western  Europe  unsuccessful  in  halting  Fascist  expansion? 

•  How  would  you  evaluate  American  responses  to  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese 
aggression  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  from  1935  to  1941? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  20? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  factors  contributing  to  the  rise  of  fascism,  national  socialism,  and 
communism  in  the  interwar  period. 

•  Analyze  hemispheric  relations  in  the  1930's,  as  exemplified  by  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy. 

•  Analyze  the  reasons  for  American  isolationist  sentiments  in  the  interwar  period  and 
its  effects  on  international  relations  and  diplomacy. 
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From  Pearl  Harbor  to  victory;  the  course  and  human 
costs  of  World  War  It 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  World  War  II  and  how  the  Allies  prevailed. 

•  The  effects  of  World  War  II  at  home. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Pearl  Harbor;  Stalingrad;  Midway. 

•  Douglas  MacArthur,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  North  Africa,  Italian  Campaign. 

•  Invasion  of  Normandy,  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  German  surrender. 

•  "Leap-Frog"  Tactics,  Leyte  Gulf,  Manhattan  Project,  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

•  Holocaust;  Displaced  persons. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  was  the  allied  strategy  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II? 

•  How  would  you  describe  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  during  World  War  II? 

•  Should  the  United  States  have  used  the  Atomic  Bomb  against  Japan? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  21? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  reasons  for  the  growing  tensions  with  Japan  in  East  Asia  culminating 
with  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

•  Evaluate  the  wartime  aims  and  strategies  hammered  out  at  conferences  among  the 
Allied  Powers. 

•  Explain  the  major  turning  points  of  the  war  and  contrast  military  campaigns  in  the 
European  and  Pacific  theaters. 

•  Analyze  Hitler's  "final  solution"  and  the  Allies  response  to  the  Holocaust  and  war 
crimes. 

•  Evaluate  the  decision  to  employ  nuclear  weapons  against  Japan  and  assess  later 
controversies  over  the  decision. 

•  Evaluate  how  minorities  organized  to  gain  access  to  wartime  jobs  and  how  they 
confronted  discrimination. 

•  Evaluate  the  internment  of  Japanese  Americans  during  the  war  and  assess  the 
implication  for  civil  liberties. 

•  Explain  the  financial,  material,  and  human  costs  of  the  war  and  analyze  its  economic 
consequences  for  the  Allies  and  the  Axis  Powers. 
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Era  VIII:  The  Contemporary  United  States  (1945  to  the  Present) 


Postwar  America:  prosperity,  new  suburbs,  education, 
optimism 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  extent  and  impact  of  economic  change  in  the  postwar  period. 

•  How  the  social  changes  of  the  postwar  period  affected  various  Americans. 

•  How  post  war  science  augmented  the  nation's  economic  strength,  transformed  daily 
life,  and  influenced  the  world  economy. 

•  Domestic  policies  after  World  War  II. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Postwar  economy  spurred  by  pent-up  demand  for  goods  and  by  foreign  aid/exports. 

•  The  G.I  Bill  finances  post-high  school  education  for  millions  of  veterans. 

•  Housing  boom;  suburban  developments;  Federal  mortgage  support. 

•  Decay  of  the  inner  city  begins. 

•  Desegregation  of  armed  forces  by  Truman;  "Fair  Deal. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Look  at  the  lifestyle,  including  consumer  economy,  of  Americans  and  Europeans 
between  1945-1955.  What  comparisons  can  be  drawn?  How  might  these 
comparisons  change  if  race  and  or  class  are  considered?  Explain. 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  22? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

Explain  the  reasons  for  the  sustained  growth  of  the  postwar  consumer  economy  in 

America. 

Explain  the  growth  of  the  service,  white  collar,  and  professional  sectors  of  the 

economy  that  led  to  the  enlargement  of  the  middle  class. 

Analyze  the  continued  gap  between  poverty  and  the  rising  affluence  of  the  middle 

class. 

Evaluate  the  effects  of  the  G.I.  Bill  on  American  society. 

Examine  the  rapid  growth  of  secondary  and  collegiate  education  and  the  role  of  new 

government  spending  on  educational  programs. 

Explain  the  expansion  of  suburbanization  and  the  affect  on  American  society. 

Explain  the  advance  in  medical  science  and  assess  how  .they  improved  the  standard 

of  living  and  changed  the  demographic  patterns. 

Evaluate  Truman's  continuation  of  New  Deal  policies  in  labor  relations,  housing, 

education,  and  health. 

Evaluate  Truman's  civil  rights  policies  and  their  effect  on  splintering  the  Democratic 

Party. 
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Continuity  and  dislocation  In  the  Massacfty setts 
economy  since  1 946;  cases  of  poverty  and  its  causes 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Postwar  economic  developments  in  Massachusetts. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Decline  and  relocation  of  traditional  Massachusetts  industries  (textiles,  shoes, 
manufacturing,  ship-building,  fishing). 

•  Taft-Hartley  Act;  housing  shortage. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  How  would  you  compare  economic  conditions  in  Massachusetts  to  those  found  in 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  New  York? 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  23? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Evaluate  the  changes  in  the  American  economy  since  World  War  II  which  have 
adversely  affected  Massachusetts. 


Widespread  ruin  and  the  CoW  War  call  forth  new 
American  foreign  policies 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  International  origins  and  domestic  consequences  of  the  Cold  War. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  European  Relief;  World  trade;  Control  of  Atomic  Energy. 

•  Marshall  Plan,  Truman  Doctrine,  Berlin  Blockade,  NATO. 

•  Containment  Policy,  Recognition  of  Israel. 

•  Communist  take-over  in  China;  U.S.  occupation  of  Japan. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  To  what  extent  was  Truman's  "containment"  policy  a  success  or  a  failure? 

•  How  would  you  assess  American  foreign  policy  after  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I? 
Compare  this  to  American  foreign  policy  after  World  War  II?  What  conclusion  can 
you  reach?  Why? 
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What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  24? 

Students  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  origins  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  advent  of  nuclear  politics. 

•  Examine  U.S.  response  to  the  Chinese  Revolution  and  its  impact  on  the  Cold  War. 

•  Explain  the  rationale,  implementation,  and  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  containment 
policy. 

•  Explain  the  popular  uprisings  against  communist  governments  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  evaluate  how  they  affected  United  States  foreign  policy. 


The  fifties:  advent  of  television;  domestic  anti- 
corn  munism;  war  in  Korea;  rising  demands  for 
desegregation;  Brown  y$r&oeM  of  Education 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  political  debates  of  the  post-World  War  II  era. 

•  The  "Second  Reconstruction"  and  its  advancement  of  civil  rights. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Invention  of  television,  impact  of  television  on  political  campaigns  and  popular 
culture. 

McCarthyism;  Rosenbergs;  Army-McCarthy  Hearings;  Edward  R.  Murrow. 
North  Korean  invasion  of  south  Korea;  intervention  of  the  United  Nations. 
Inchon  Landing,  Chinese  intervention;  firing  of  MacArthur;  peace  negotiations. 
John  Foster  Dulles;  "mass  retaliation";  Hungarian  Rebellion,  Fidel  Castro. 
Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education,  1954. 

Rosa  Parks  and  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott,  1955;  emergence  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King 

•  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  forced  desegregation  of  Little  Rock  High,  1957; 
federalization  of  Arkansas  National  Guard. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  To  what  extent  did  television  improve  and  negatively  effect  American  behavior  and 
values? 

•  Why  did  Americans  believe  Joseph  McCarthy's  views  on  Communist  infiltration  of 
American  institutions? 

•  Should  Truman  have  fired  MacArthur  as  UN  commander  in  Korea?  Explain. 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  25? 

Student  should  be  able  to... 

•     Explain  the  relationship  between  post-war  Soviet  espionage  and  the  emergence  of 
internal  security  and  loyalty  programs  under  Truman  and  Eisenhower. 
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• 


Analyze  the  rise  and  fall  of  McCarthyism,  its  effects  on  civil  liberties,  and  its 

repercussions. 

Evaluate  Eisenhower's  "Modern  Republicanism"  in  relation  to  the  economy  and  other 

domestic  issues. 

•  Evaluate  the  Warren  Court's  reasoning  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  and  its 
significance  in  advancing  civil  rights. 

•  Explain  the  resistance  to  civil  rights  in  the  South  between  1954  and  1965. 


The  'sixties  and  'seventies:  assassinations,  trauma; 
civil  rights  struggles  and  the  laws;  war  in  Vietnam; 
moon  landing;  the  women's  movement;  advances  and 
limits 

What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  "New  Frontier"  and  the  "Great  Society." 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Bay  of  Pigs;  Cuban  Missile  Crisis;  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

•  Kennedy  assassination;  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

•  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1 964,  1 965, 1 968. 

•  Great  Society;  War  on  Poverty;  Election  of  1964. 

•  Tonkin  gulf  Resolution;  U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam;  Tet  Offensive. 

•  Anti-War  demonstrations;  assassination  of  Dr.  King  and  Robert  Kennedy. 

•  Election  of  1068;  Chicago  Convention;  Richard  Nixon;  Moon  Landing. 

•  New  Federalism:  Nixon's  China  visit;  Henry  Kessinger. 

•  Women's  Rights  Movement;  Vietnam  Peace  Treaty. 

•  Watergate  Scandal:  Nixon  resigns;  President  Gerald  Ford. 

•  Carter  Administration;  Middle  East  Peace  Agreement;  Iranian  Hostage  Situation. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  To  what  extent  did  the  Kennedy  Administration  represent  a  continuation  of  previous 
policies  rather  than  a  departure  from  previous  policies? 

•  Compare  Lyndon  Johnson's  "Great  Society"  with  FDR's  "New  Deal.  How  are  these 
programs  similar  to  one  another?  How  is  each  different? 

•  What  were  the  arguments  in  favor  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam?  What  were  the 
arguments  against  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam?  Choose  the  side  you  do  not 
support  and  defend  it. 

•  To  what  extent  did  the  sixties  and  seventies  represent  progress  for  American 
Blacks?  What  important  issues  were  not  addressed  sufficiently? 

•  To  what  extent  could  the  sixties  and  seventies  be  described  as  a  "revolution"  in 
American  life? 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  26? 

Student  should  be  able  to... 

•  Examine  the  role  of  the  media  in  the  election  of  1960. 

•  Evaluate  the  domestic  policies  of  Kennedy's  "New  Frontier." 

•  Evaluate  the  legislation  and  programs  enacted  during  Johnson's  presidency. 

•  Assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  "Great  Society"  programs. 

•  Assess  the  Vietnam  policy  of  the  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  administration  and 
the  shifts  of  public  opinion  about  the  war. 

•  Evaluate  how  Vietnamese  and  Americans  experienced  the  war  and  how  the  war 
continued  to  affect  postwar  politics  and  culture. 

•  Explain  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accord  of  1973  and  evaluate  the  role  of  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

•  Analyze  the  leadership  and  ideology  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Malcolm  X  in  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Evaluate  their  legacies. 

•  Assess  the  role  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  in  advancing  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  the  effect  of  shifting  the  focus  from  dejure  to  de  facto  segregation. 

•  Evaluate  the  agendas,  strategies,  and  effectiveness  of  various  African  American, 
Asian  Americans,  Latino  Americans,  and  Native  Americans,  as  well  as  the  disabled,  I 
the  quest  for  civil  rights  and  equal  opportunities. 

•  Analyze  the  factors  contributing  to  modern  feminism  and  compare  the  ideas,  agenda, 
and  strategies  of  feminists  and  counter-feminist  organizations. 


The  'eighties  and  'nineties:  racial  tensions  and  culture 
wars;  effects  of  technological  change  and  the  global 
economy  on  American  business  and  labor 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Domestic  politics  in  contemporary  society. 

•  Economic  patterns  since  1968. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Election  of  1980;  Reaganomics;  the  Religious  Right. 

•  Invasion  of  Grenada,  American  troops  in  Lebanon. 

•  Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Iran-Contra  Scandal. 

•  Election  of  1988 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  evidence  supports  the  thesis  that  American  politics  became  more  conservative 
in  the  1980s? 

•  What  impact,  for  better  or  worse,  did  new  technology  have  on  American  life  during 
the  "eighties"  and  "nineties"? 
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•  Why  did  Americans  feel  threatened  by  the  Japanese  during  the  1980s?  Should 
Americans  have  felt  threatened?  Defend  your  position. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  27? 

Student  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  conservative  reaction  to  liberalism  and  evaluate  supply-side  economic 
strategies  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations. 

•  Examine  the  "Reagan  Revolution,"  on  federalism  and  pubic  perception  of  the 
government. 

•  Explain  why  labor  unionism  has  declined  in  recent  decades. 

•  Explain  the  increase  in  income  disparities  and  evaluate  its  social  and  political 
consequences. 

•  Assess  the  effects  of  international  trade,  transnational  business  organizations,  and 
overseas  competition  on  the  economy. 


The  end  of  the  Cold  War;  new  world  disorders  and 
American  responses 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  Major  foreign  policy  initiatives. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Berlin  Wall  "crumbles",  Boris  Yeltsin;  Independent  states  of  Eastern  Europe. 

•  Persian  Gulf  War;  Middle  East  Crisis  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  world. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Why  did  Russian  domination  of  Eastern  Europe  end? 

•  What  new  challenges  face  the  United  States  following  the  end  of  the  "Cold  War"? 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  28? 

Student  should  be  able  to... 

•  Assess  Nixon's  policy  of  detente  with  the  USSR  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

•  Evaluate  Reagan's  efforts  to  reassert  American  military  power  and  rebuild  American 
prestige. 

•  Explain  the  reasons  for  the  collapse  of  communist  governments  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  USSR. 

•  Evaluate  the  reformulation  of  foreign  policy  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 
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Waves  of  newcomers  to  the  American  promise; 
debates  over  immigration 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  new  immigration  and  demographic  shifts. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Asian  immigration  following  the  Vietnam  War. 

•  Latin  American  immigration  in  the  1980s. 

•  Alien  Amnesty  Act  (1 986). 

•  Impact  of  increased  immigration  on  American  society. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Why  have  many  Americans  demanded  a  more  restrictive  immigration  policy?  Are 
these  Americans  right  or  wrong  in  their  demands?  Defend  your  position. 

Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  29? 

Student  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  new  immigration  policies  after  1965  and  the  push-pull  factors  that 
promoted  a  new  wave  of  immigrants. 

•  Identify  the  major  issues  that  affected  immigrants  and  explain  the  conflicts  these 
issues  engendered. 

•  Analyze  how  the  new  immigrants  have  affected  religious  diversity. 

•  Evaluate  the  continuing  struggle  for  e  pluribus  unum  amid  debates  over  national  vs. 
group  identity,  group  rights  vs.  individual  rights,  multiculturalism,  and  bilingual 
education. 


Renewed  dispute  over  government's  role  in  the 
econonrty,  culture^  and  schools 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•     Changing  social,  cultural  and  economic  values. 


< 
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What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Election  of  1994;  Republican  Revolution 

•  Abortion  fight,  prayer  in  school,  school  vouchers;  charter  schools. 

•  Welfare  reform;  tax  cut  proposals;  balanced  budget. 


Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  Why  did  many  Americans  lose  confidence  in  government  programs  to  solve  the 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  problems  confronting  the  nation?  Was  the  loss  of 
confidence  justified? 

•  How  were  the  proposals  made  by  Republicans  to  solve  the  nation's  educational 
problems  effective  or  ineffective? 

•  How  were  the  laws  proposed  by  religious  conservatives  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life  beneficial  or  detrimental? 

Performance  Tasks: 


What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  30? 

Student  should  be  able  to... 

•  Analyze  the  positions  of  major  religious  groups  on  political  and  social  issues. 

•  Explain  the  growth  of  the  Christian  evangelical  movement. 

•  Evaluate  the  desegregation  of  education  and  assess  its  role  in  the  creation  of  private 
white  academies. 

•  Evaluate  to  what  degree  affirmative  action  policies  have  achieved  their  goals  and 
assess  the  current  debate  over  affirmative  action. 


Promises  and  questions  from  science,  technology, 
medicine,  and  mass  culture 


What  broad  concepts,  issues,  or  ideas  should  students  understand? 

Students  should  understand... 

•  The  impact  of  science  and  technology  on  man. 

What  specific  objectives  must  students  understand? 

Students  must  understand... 

•  Space  exploration,  computer  technology,  medical  breakthroughs. 

•  Popular  culture;  current  social  issues. 

Sample  Key  Questions: 

•  What  new  challenges  and  questions  confront  the  American  people  as  a  result  of 
scientific  discoveries?  Select  one  challenge  or  question  and  defend  your  position. 

•  Do  the  American  people  place  too  much  faith  in  the  value  of  technology? 

•  Is  the  impact  of  the  mass  culture  of  movies,  television  etc.  on  American  life  more 
positive  or  more  negative?  Explain  your  response  using  two  specific  examples. 
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Performance  Tasks: 

What  should  students  be  able  to  do  to  show  understanding  of  Topic  31? 

Student  should  be  able  to... 

•  Explain  the  influence  of  media  on  contemporary  American  culture. 

•  Compare  the  technological  advances  available  to  man  in  the  15th  century  to  those 
available  to  man  at  the  dawn  of  the  21st  century. 


Note: 

Broad  Concepts  and  Performance  Tasks  are  taken  from  ASCD  Content  Knowledge:  A 

Compendium  of  Standards  for  K-12  Education  and  National  Standards  for  History,  Basic  Edition. 
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Notes: 
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Learning  Standards 
Grade  Spans  9-10  and  11-12 


Strand  One  -  History 


Learning  Standard  1:  Chronology  and  Cause 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  understand  the  multiplicity  of  factors  from  each  sphere  of  life  in  both  the 
long  and  short  term  causes  of  historical  turning  points. 

•  Students  recognize  the  role  of  chance,  accident,  or  confusion  in  important  events, 
when  seemingly  minor  acts  bring  forth  enormous  consequences 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  recognize  the  occasions  on  which  the  collaboration  of  different  kinds  of 
people,  often  with  different  motives,  has  accomplished  change. 

Learning  Standard  2:  Historical  Understanding 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  understand  past  ideas  as  they  were  thought,  and  past  events  as  they  were 
lived,  by  people  at  different  times  and  places. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  understand  the  use  of  historical  events  as  warnings  to  us,  and  the  dangers 
of  regarding  them  as  lessons  to  copy  as  we  confront  problems. 

Learning  Standard  3:  Research,  Evidence,  and  Point  of  View 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  understand  how  various  historical  interpretations  can  vary  according  to 
prevailing  orthodoxies  of  the  period  of  their  writing. 

•  Students  compose  a  research  paper,  using  conflicting  primary  sources,  and  explain 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  able,  or  unable,  to  establish  which  is  the  more  credible 
source. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  recognize  the  need  to  identify  and  account  for  partisan  pleading  in 
competing  accounts  of  the  past. 

•  Students  weigh  the  usefulness  and  relative  credibility  of  newspaper  accounts  of  an 
historical  event  against  those  of  eyewitness  and  of  historian  writings  of  the  time. 

Learning  Standard  4:  Society.  Diversity,  Commonality,  and  the  Individual 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  understand  the  rights  of  individuals  in  conjunction  with  the  ideals  of 
community  participation  and  public  service. 

•  In  considering  the  individual  and  societal  benefits  and  difficulties  of  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous  populations  and  traditions,  students  study,  offer,  and  test 
hypotheses  for  cause  of  hostility,  prejudicial  contempt,  intolerance,  exploitation,  and 
indifference  to  the  common  good;  assess  the  complexity  of  government  and  private 
institutions  in  perpetuation  of  economic  injustice  and  affronts  to  liberty;  and  contrasts 
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them  with  the  history  of  individual,  civic,  institutional,  and  political  efforts  to  frame 
government,  law,  and  civil  society  so  as  to  advance  justice. 

•  Students  recognize  the  transmission  of  learning  and  enlightenment  through 
geographical  exploration  and  cultural  interactions. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  consider  how  the  cardinal  American  principles  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  all 
individuals  and  constitutionally  limited  government  can  coexist  fruitfully  with  the 
flourishing  of  particular  religious  and  ethic  traditions  among  our  population. 

•  Students  understand  the  political,  civic,  and  moral  principles  underpinning  written 
constitutions  and  laws,  that  need  to  be  widely  observed  in  order  to  extend  liberty, 
equality,  and  justice  to  all  citizens;  principles  of  respect  for  the  individual  and 
property  rights  of  others,  and  of  active  participation  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation 
(jury  service,  informed  voting,  contributions  to  one's  community). 

•  Students  return  to  the  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  and  explain  how  this  principle  provides  the  foundations  of  our 
common  citizenship.  They  appraise  the  truth  in  principle  and  in  practice  of 
alternative  claims  about  the  fundamental  purpose  of  government  and  civic  society. 

Learning  Standard  5:  Interdisciplinary  Learning:  Religion.  Ethics.  Philosophy  and 
Literature  in  History 

Grades  9-10 

•  Returning  to  the  study  of  world  religions,  students  examine  the  influence  of  religions  I 
law,  education,  the  arts,  and  social  norms. 

•  Students  contrast  accounts  of  human  nature  given  in  defense  of  tyranny  with 
accounts  of  human  nature  that  underlie  government  by  consent  of  the  governed. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  recognize  limits  to  the  pursuit  of  individual  happiness  and  gratification 
implicit  in  the  ideals  of  justice  and  respect  for  the  human  dignity  and  rights  of  others. 

•  Students  understand  the  use  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  human  dignity  in 
identifying  forms  of  conduct  as  right  or  wrong,  and  as  tolerable  or  intolerable.  They 
distinguish  toleration  from  respect  and  assess  alternatives  for  addressing,  through 
law,  policy,  and  personal  engagement,  persistent  but  intolerable  conditions, 
circumstances,  practices  and  behavior. 

Learning  Standard  6:  Interdisciplinary  Learning:  Natural  Science.  Mathematics, 
and  Technology  in  History 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  learn  of  technological  advances  in  food  production  and  distribution  and  test 
hypotheses  to  explain  the  persistence  of  hunger,  starvation  and  localized  famine. 

•  Students  understand  essentials  and  effects  of  major  19lh  and  20th  century  scientific 
theories. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  learn  of  the  technology  by  which  news  media  broadcast  live  coverage  of 
events  worldwide  and  assess  the  effects  of  such  coverage. 
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Strand  Two:  Geography 

Learning  Standard  7:  Physical  Space  of  the  Earth 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  recognize  the  natural  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  world. 

•  They  recognize  natural  barriers  to  human  access  to  and  movement  within  major 
geographic  regions. 

•  They  learn  of  Massachusetts'  major  fisheries  and  other  ocean  resources. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  compare  the  potential  of  various  regions  foe  increased  agricultural 
production. 

Learning  Standard  8:  Places  and  Regions  of  the  World 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  understand  how  regions  may  be  identified  by  economic  activities. 

•  They  consider  historical  and  contemporary  world  events  using  evidence  from  maps, 
globes,  and  other  geographic  data. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  recognize  geographic  factors  in  political  decisions. 

•  They  understand  geographic  factors  in  economic  development. 

Learning  Standard  9:  The  Effects  of  Geography 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  learn  the  relationships  between  location  of  resources  and  patterns  of 
population  distribution. 

•  Students  recognize,  locate,  and  describe  major  changes  in  national  boundaries  and 
names  brought  about  by  outcomes  of  war,  revolution,  and  independence 
movements. 

•  Students  understand  the  importance  of  geographic  factors  in  military  decisions  and 
outcomes. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  understand  how  geography  and  climate  affect  the  development  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  patterns  of  human  life. 

Learning  Standard  10:  Human  Alteration  of  Environments 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  understand  economic  and  social  changes  that  affect  the  physical  world  and 
evaluate  efforts  to  manage  their  consequences  in  developed  and  less  developed 
regions  of  the  world. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  evaluate  the  economic,  social,  and  ecological  impact  of  governmental 
environmental  policies. 
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Strand  Three  -  Economics 

Learning  Standard  11:  Fundamental  Economic  Concepts 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  name,  define,  and  use  correctly  the  common  terms  used  to  discuss  a 
national  economy,  relating  them  to  historical  and  contemporary  events. 

•  Students  describe  differences  among  national  economies. 

•  Students  describe  factors  affecting  the  behavior  of  a  market. 

•  Students  understand  that  interaction  between  buyer  and  sellers  can  affect  market 
prices  and  allocation  of  scarce  goods  and  services. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Name,  define  and  use  correctly  the  common  terms  used  to  discuss  contemporary 
economies. 

•  Students  compare  ways  to  save  money. 

•  Students  compare  ways  to  invest  money. 

Learning  Standard  12:  Economic  Reasoning 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  identify  elements  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption. 

•  Students  explain  relations  among  production,  distribution,  and  consumption. 

•  Students  trace  relations  among  sectors  of  an  economy. 

•  Students  describe  the  scale  of  production  in  different  societies. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  explain  the  economic  reasoning  behind  hedging,  i.e.  protecting  one's 
interests  if  things  do  not  o  as  one  expects. 

•  Students  understand  that  changes  in  supply  or  demand  cause  prices  to  change;  in 
turn,  buyers  and  sellers  adjust  their  purchase  and  sale  decisions. 

•  Students  explain  how  monopolies  work  and  how  they  differ  from  competitive 
markets. 

•  Students  explain  various  types  of  taxes,  their  aims,  their  costs,  and  their  benefits. 

•  Students  explain  cost-benefit  analysis. 

•  Students  explain  marginal  cost-benefit  analysis,  whereby  effective  decisions  are 
made  by  comparing  the  additional  costs  of  alternatives  with  the  additional  benefits. 

•  Students  understand  the  basics  of  running  a  business. 

Learning  Standard  13:  American  and  Massachusetts  Economic  History 

Grades  9-10 

Students  explain  the  development  of  coinage  and  currency. 

Students  understand  how  war  and  political  instability  affect  economic  development. 

Students  explain  systems  of  inheritance. 

Students  describe  the  economics  of  the  slave  trade. 

Students  describe  the  rise  and  fall  of  international  trading  patterns  and  markets. 

Students  describe  the  economics  of  World  War  II. 

Students  describe  the  rise  and  fall  of  particular  national  economies. 
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Grades  11-12 

•  Students  describe  the  rise  and  fall  of  particular  industries. 

•  Students  describe  the  effects  of  slavery  on  the  U.S.  economy  in  the  19th  century. 

•  Students  describe  how  the  state  and  federal  governments  encouraged  business 
expansion  in  the  19th  century. 

•  Students  describe  the  new  industries,  manufacturing  techniques,  and  lending 
practices  of  the  early  20th  century. 

•  Students  describe  the  causes  of  the  Great  Depression. 

•  Students  describe  the  rise  of  government  economic  and  social  policies  intended  to 
alleviate  poverty. 

Learning  Standard  14:  Today's  Economy 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  explain  how  government  policies  foster  or  inhibit  various  kinds  of 
international  trade. 

•  Students  explain  the  effects  of  international  trade  on  domestic  employment,  income, 
and  price  level  and  understand  that  economic  conditions  and  policies  in  one  nation 
affect  conditions  and  policies  in  other  nations. 

•  Students  explain  comparative  advantage. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  describe  the  relationship  between  trade  balance  and  capital  flow. 

•  Students  describe  international  lending  and  investment. 

Learning  Standard  15:  Theories  of  Economy 

Grades  9-10 

•  Students  describe  how  feudalism,  mercantilism,  communism,  capitalism,  and  free 
market  economies  have  operated  and  how  participants  in  these  systems  would 
describe  them. 

•  Students  describe  the  criticism  of  these  systems  made  by  their  opponents. 

•  Students  analyze  historical  cases  of  each  system. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  analyze  social  and  political  consequences  of  economic  systems. 

•  Students  analyze  differences  among  free  market  economies. 

•  Students  understand  how  economic  systems  can  combine  elements  of  free  markets 
and  governmental  regulations. 


Strand  Four-  Civics  and  Government 

Learning  Standard  16:  Authority,  Responsibility,  and  Power 

Grades  9-10 

Drawing  on  Core  Knowledge  in  History,  students: 

•  Compare  democracy  with  tyranny;  describe  and  appraise  government  by  the 
one,  the  few,  and  the  many  and  their  consequences. 

•  Describe  relations  among  governmental  authority,  social  justice,  individual 
liberty,  and  public  safety. 
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•  Compare  and  contrast  ways  of  life  under  limited  and  unlimited  government  in 
specific  times  and  places. 

Grades  11-12 

Drawing  on  Core  Knowledge  in  history,  students: 

•  Describe,  analyze  and  appraise  uses  of  governmental  authority  to  alter  social 
conditions,  such  as  labor  laws  that  legalized  union  operating,  collective 
bargaining,  and  democratic  voting  in  workplaces. 

•  Distinguish  right  from  power  and  assess  the  assertion  "might  makes  right." 

Learning  Standard  17:  The  Founding  Documents 

Grades  9-10 

Drawing  on  Core  Knowledge  in  History,  students 

•  Describe  influences  of  the  Founding  Documents  on  other  declarations  of 
rights  and  constitutions  since  1789; 

•  Learn  of  differing  views  of  human  nature,  legitimate  authority,  purposes  of 
government,  and  regard  for  human  rights  in  world  history  and  in 
contemporary  nations 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  acquire  in-depth  understanding  of  the  Founding  Documents,  including 
selected  Federalist  papers  and  Anti-Federalist  positions,  key  addresses  and  papers 

by  political  and  civic  leaders,  and  changes  in  law  designed  to  fulfill  more  justly  the  1 

promises  of  the  Founding  Documents. 

•  Students  explain  the  ideals  of  human  dignity  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
fundamental  to  the  arguments  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Learning  Standard  18:  Principles  and  Practices  of  American  Government 

Grades  9-10 

•  Drawing  on  Core  Knowledge  in  History  for  this  and  earlier  grade  spans,  students 
trace  the  origins  and  shaping  of  western  democracy. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Students  analyze  and  compare  primary  source  documents  such  as  the  Magna  Carta, 
English  Bill  of  Rights,  Mayflower  Compact,  Declaration  of  Independence,  Articles  of 
Confederation,  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Massachusetts. 

•  They  understand  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

•  Students  understand  landmark  interpretations  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  its 
amendments,  including  the  importance  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland,  Dred  Scott  v.  Sanford,  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  v.  Jones,  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  and  Roe 
v.  Wade. 

•  They  understand  and  analyze  political  and  legal  issges  in  contemporary  American 
society  and  how  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  affected  these  issues. 

< 
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Learning  Standard  19:  Citizenship 

Grades  9-10 

•     Students  identify  contributions  of  citizens  and  civic  groups  to  public  policy,  legal 
reform,  justice,  and  public  safety. 


Grades  11-12 

•  Drawing  on  Core  Knowledge  in  History,  students  describe  and  appraise  the  current 
conditions  of  democracy  and  human  and  civil  rights  in  selected  nations  including  the 
United  States. 

Learning  Standard  20:  Forms  of  Government 

Grades  9-10 

•  Drawing  on  Core  Knowledge  in  History  for  this  and  earlier  grade  spans,  students 
compare  the  U.S.  political  system  with  those  of  major  democratic  and  authoritarian 
nations. 

•  Students  recognize  different  reasons  for  revolutions  in  different  times  and  places. 

Grades  11-12 

•  Drawing  on  Core  Knowledge  in  History  for  this  and  earlier  grade  spans,  students 
compare  and  contrast  the  legitimacy  of  various  governments. 

•  Students  recognize  and  explain  instances  in  which  the  United  States  has  sought  to 
create  or  support  democratic  governments. 
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